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PREFACE 


lb  anticipate  any  criticism,  I  should  like  to  point 
OBt  that  this  book  does  not  in  any  way  claim  to 
^  a  political  picture  (jf  the  French  Colonies,  or  a 
iftirration  of  actu.il  events ;  neither  p.re  there  any 
||)rtraits  of  personalities  who  took  part  in  the  peace- 
fP)le  political  drama  which  was  enacted  in  1881.  In 
m  woui,  the  story  has  no  claim  to  bein-^^  anything' 
||ore  than   a  romance. 

I  1  should  like,  at  the  same  time,  to  take  this 
Importunity  of  thanking  the  various  French  and  Arab 
ftlends  in  North  Africa  who  helped  me  in  gathering 
fclforniation,  and  Mr.  Hughes  Massie  for  his  kindly 
fittLftst  in  this  book,  which  would  not  have  been 
CBinplcted    hut    for   his   encour.igement. 

K.  S.  .STEX'ENS 
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sash,  and  a  heavily  braided  jacket  in  silver  and  blue. 
As  the  carria;_je  lumbered  to  a  halt,  he  turned  round 
upon  the  box  to  address  his    patrons. 

"  Messieurs,  it  is  better  to  descend — the  sand  is  heavy 
here,  we  must  h\i;hten  the  carriage." 

"  Confound  my  spine,"  growled  the  civilian.  "  \\  e 
should  have  ridden  in  one  quarter  of  the  time." 

lit;  was  an  elder!)-  man.  Ijrtnvned  with  weather,  lined 
abwul  the  eyes  through  the  constant  wrinkling  induced 
l)y  tlie  sun.  His  companion,  the  officer,  was  about 
thirty  j-ears  of  age,  alert,  capable-Io(^kmg,  well-built ; 
with  restless,  adventurous  blue  eyes  thickl)-  lashed  with 
black — Celtic  eyes  which  betokened  at  once  instability 
and  charm.      lie  assisted  the  elder  man  to  descend. 

'The  mad  grows  better  in  a  short  distance,"  said 
th-  .\ral)  as  he  swung  dcjwn  from  the  box. 

'  It  was  folly  to  attempt  a  camel  track  in  th.is,"  the 
civilian  grumbled  again.  "  Hy  God,  I)e  C(jlombel,  if  I'd 
known  we  were  in  for  this  IM  have  risked  ritling^  The 
damage  to  one's  spine  wouldn't  be  half  as  >erious  as  the 
injury  done  to  one's  temjier." 

T!ie  two  men  walked  sitlc  by  side  without  speaking, 
the  coachman  and  tlie  dragoman  encouraging  the  thin 
horses  to  drag  the  wheels  through  the  fine,  deep,  white 
sand, 

" 'I'aicb  !  "   .shouted  De  Colombel. 

"  Sidi  ?  " 

"  We  ought  to  have  taken  the  Ourlal  road." 

"  This  ro.id  is  tlie  best,  sidi.  'i'his  is  the  road  that 
Si  Isniael  takes  in  a  lanilau  once  a  week." 

"  Masliitlliih  I  "  ejaculated  the  tlriver  piously.  "  All 
roads  are  easy  to  tlie  marabout,  the  friend  of  Allah." 

Count  Cassilis  smiled.  "  Your  friend  is  accredited 
with    mirjiculous    oowers   down.    here,   it   soeins,      T.-ven 
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my     workmen     up     at     Macmahon     told     mc     about 
him." 

De  Colombel  gave  a  lau-h,  and  kicked  restlessly  at 
a  niound  that  broke  into  pearly  ripples  like  a  liquid  as 
it  slid  awaw 

"  There  was  little  miraculous  about  him  when  I  knew 
Inni.      He  lost  considerably  to  me  at  cards." 

"  Al-iers  is  civilisation— you  don't  know  the  South 
a.  I  kn>.v/  it.  You'll  probably  find  the  Sheikh  of  Sil^^a 
a  vastly  ditferent  pers(;n  from  the  Si  Ismael  with  whom 
y<ju  played  baccarat  at  the  Residence.  How  long  did 
you  kno\/  him  there?" 

"  .\buut  a  year.  I  never  liked  him  much,  though  he 
was  accepted  by  every  one,  partly  on  account  of  his 
money,  partly  on  account  of  his  brains.  They  say  his 
mother  was  the  daughter  of  an  erratic  Irish  peer,  and 
that  when  she  came  out  here  to  get  over  tiie  death  of 
her  lover,  she  met  the  old  Sheikh  in  Constantine,  and 
'an  off  with  him.  .\  curious  mixture— a  sheikh  and 
a  mad  Irishwoman  :  ' 

"I  heard  that.  15ut  you  met  liim  in  I'aris,  you 
say  ?  ' 

"  'i  s.  He  was  the  fashion  for  one  season — Heaven 
o"l>-  knows  why.  The  C^nntesse  d'Hannay,  his  cousin 
on  the  mother's  side,  took  him  up— she  matie  no  secret 
of  the  lact  that  she  was  i„  love  with  him,  and  he  had 
a  reputation  for  being  witty  in  seven  languages.  When 
I  met  him  in  .Algiers,  he  was  received  everywhere.  He 
iluln't  mix  mucn  with  the  Arabs  however." 

"  I  can't  understand  *hat.  Algiers  must  rem.ember 
that  his  father  was  Hen  Aloui." 

^  "  I  don't  think  Algiers  remembered  anything  except 
t.iat  he  was  rich  and  amusing.      He  dressed   and   lived 
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de  Rossignol,  my  sister's  husband,  was  very  friendly 
with  him — they  shared  hobbies.  Jacques  is  a  numis- 
matist, you  know,  and  Si  Ismacl  possessed  one  of  the 
finest  collections  of  Phoenician  and  Greek  coins  in  the 
world.     He  had  an  Arab  house  on  Mustapha  Superieur." 

"  And  an  Arab  household  ?  " 

De  Colombel  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  At  that  time  Pierre  Loti  was  fashionable,  my  dear 
Count,  and  wc  were  most  of  us  experimenting^  in  wives. 
Si  Ismael  would  have  los*^  nothing  in  the  eyes  of  his 
European  friends  by  filling;'  nis  women's  quarters.  ]kit 
when  I  went  to  the  house  with  my  sister  and  her 
husband,  we  were  entertained  by  what  represented 
his  household — a  girl  of  about  twelve.  There  was 
Circassian  blood  in  her,  I  should  say,  from  her  skin  and 
colouring.  She  promised  to  be  a  beauty.  She  could 
chatter  in  sketchy  I'rench,  wore  P'rench  dresses,  and 
acted  the  hostess  very  amusingly.  I\Iy  sister  fell  in 
love  with  her — and  after  that  wc  saw  a  good  deal  of 
the  child.  Si  Psmael  let  her  go  out  everywhere  with 
a  P'rench  governess  he  had  procured  for  her.  It  was 
an  odd  affair.  My  sister — we — grew  fond  of  her, 
though  she  was  a  little  beast  at  times.  I  have  the 
marks  of  her  teeth  on  niy  arm  now.  Most  of  the 
officers'  wives  made  a  pet  of  her — some  of  them 
because  they  had  a  penchant  for  Si  Psmael,  who  was 
good  looking  and  had  brought  his  reputation  already- 
made  from  Paris.  Women  like  the  d'llannay  don't 
make  fools  of  themselves  over  a  man,  even  when  he's 
a  half-breed,  without  adding  to  his  prestige." 

"  Ikit  who  was  the  child, /<?r  exentplel  " 

"  I    ilon't   know.      They   said   all   sorts  of    things — 
some  (»f  them  I  needn't  repeat.      But  the  accepted  one 
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and  took  a  fancy  to  have  her  educated — to  make  a 
kind  oi  toy  of  her,  I  suppose." 

"  In  course  of  time  the  ^nrl  would  become  a  woman," 
Count  Cassilis  observed. 

I  his    child    promised    to    be    a    pretty  one,"     De 
Colombel  said,  flicking  at  a  h'zard  that  ran  under  a  stone. 

hVom  behind  them  came  the  ceaseless  chatter  of  the 
two  Arabs. 

"What  happened  to  her?"  Cassilis  asked  at  length. 
"  C/,7  /o  sci  /  When  I  went  back  to  Paris  I  sent  her 
a  big  bo.x  of  bon-bons,  through  my  sister.  When  my 
si.ster  wrote,  she  said  tiiat  tiie  girl  had  gone  on  a  visit 
and  that  Si  Ismael  had  promised  to  forward  the  box. 
Ihit  from  that  day  my  sister  never  heard  or  saw  her 
again,  though   Si  Ismael   didn't   leave  Algiers   to  come 

down  here  till  si.x  months   later.      It  was   then "  he 

broke  off  abruptly. 
'•  W  hat  ?  " 

"  Well,  blood  will   tell,  I  ;ose.   .  .  .   The  girl  was 

on  the  briiik  of  womanhood.      I    have  often  wondered 
what   Si  Ismael  would   do  with   her  then.      He  seemed 

so  I'luropeanised  that  it  is  difficult  to  credit " 

"  Is  anything  difficult  to  credit — here?" 
''  I    should    like    to    find    out,"    De    Cohnnlicl    said 
"  The  child  interested  mf\'' 

"  .Messieurs,"  called  Taieb,  "  the  road  is  better.  Will 
it  please  messieurs  to  .iscend  again." 

Ihe  two  men  reseated  themselves  in  the  carriage. 
Cassilis  opened  his  case  and  offered  Taieb  a  cigarette 
and  then  handed  it  to  the  driver.  Both  Arabs  made 
an  appreciative  selection. 

''Wallah!  the  sidi  smokes  the  tobacco  of  Kgypt," 
grunted  the  driver,  chewing  a  little  which  escaped  from 
tiie  paper. 
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"  Wc  sliall  be  in   Sil.s^a  soon,"  Taieb  remarked  as  he 
lit  Ins,  indicating;  the  distance  with  his  elbow. 

"  \\  iiat    may  '  soon '    mean    in   hours,   minutes,    and 

seconds  ?  '' 

"  About  two  hours,  sidi.      Look,  look  !  " 
He  pointed  upwards. 

i  w  .    black   birds   were   winfrinjT  steadily   across  the 
motionless  blue  of  the  sk>-. 

The   (hivvr  stood   up,   -gathering  the   reins    into  one 
hand,  and  shouted — 
'■  Khoiiak  !  k/ioitak  !" 
Taieb  bubbled  with  mirth. 
"  What  is  it?"  asked  De  Colombel. 
]!ut   Taiel)   was  joining;  in    the  cry   too,  '•  Kliouak  ' 
khouak  /  " 

^Itien  he  turned  round.  "  It  is  that  ravens  are  nyini,r 
overiiead.  It  is  neces.sary  to  call  them  '  brother '  unless 
one  wishes  for  misfortune.  WaHah  !  I  do  not  believe 
sucli  nonsense." 

De  Colombel  watched  the  sombre  birds  flap  their 
way  until  they  became  specks  too  tiny  for  the  human 
eye  to  discern. 

Cassilis  did  not  bother  to  glance  at  them,  he  was 
occupied  in  rolling  fresh  cigarettes  of  the  tobacco  of 
I'-gypt.  ]^ut  De  Colombel  was  conscious  of  a  curious 
thrill,  as  if  the  birds  had  borne  him  a  presage  on  their 
steady  way  across  the  desert.  He  had  an  impulse 
to  spnng  up  and  shout  the  brotherhood  after  the 
vanishing  specks,  but  feared  lest  he  should  appear 
extravagant. 


It  was  two  o'clock  before  the  dusty  carriage  entered 
^ilga,  the  sacred  oasis,  where  less  than  two  hundred 
years  ago  a  M.ihommcdan  a.scetic,  Sidi  Ben  Azous,  had 
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brouc,'ht  from    IC^ypt   the  cult  called   by  the  descrtinen 

the  Way  of   Rahman,  the  fame  of  which  stretched  over 

the   Algerian    Sahara   as   the  fame  of  Sidi   Okbar  had 

-prcad   centuries   before.      Enemies   spoke  of  Sidi  lien 

Azous  as  a  heretic,  but  he  preached   little  doctrine,  and 

led  a  life  of  abstinence,  poverty,  love  and  charity  which 

!^  rni-ht    have  won  approval    from    the    Xazarene  saint   (S 

I  infidel    As^isi.      Miracles  liad    been  worked.      Sidi    Den 

')  Azous  sp'-kewith  birds,  fishes,  and  reptilrs  :   he  had  the 

power  of  reading  the  heavens;   he    loved    little  children 

and    healed  the  sick.      To  each  of  his  disciples  he  gave 

a  (liikrcnt  gift,  a  different  power,  when,  after  their  tlnal 

initiation,  they  went  out  into  the  world. 

Silga  was  the  merest  village,  built  of  roughly  dried 
mud  bricks  and  surrounded  by  palm  gardens.  It 
"Wed  a  certain  added  prosperity  to  the  fact  that  once 
a  week  a  vast  JJedouin  market  was  held  outside  the 
town,  to  which  caravans  travelled  from  far  and  wide. 
The  best  camels  could  be  bought  there,  (jften  a  good 
Arab  greyhounil,  and  donkeys,  goats,  and  horses.''  A 
brace  of  camel  foals  could  be  picked  up  at  bargain 
prices,  and  besides  there  were  coffee-tents,  where 
hesh  coffee  for  thirsty  bargainers  was  brewed  beneath 
the  black  horsehair.  Cheap  calicoes,  silks,  jewellery 
and  essences  were  sold,  too — each  commodity  in  a 
-.parate  part  o[  the  encampment — i,i  this  town  of 
tents. 

On  the  day  TMarch  25,  18SS;  upon  which  De 
C'iombel  and  Cassilis  entered  Silga,  however,  no 
market  had  been  in  progression,  and  tlie  streets  were 
ilin  ist  deserttw.  The  two  Arabs  disappeared  to  stable 
;lie  horses  in  one  of  the  /on,/'i'u.(-s — for  twenty  years 
ag.)  Silga  was  without  an  inn.  There  was  not  even 
'^:i     Arab    lh)/>(/   comfortable     enough     for     l-:uro[)ean 
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travellers,  who.  if  they  reach.eri  thus  far.  'uroiii^ht  their 
own  tents.  Hut  ]3e  Ccjlombel  and  his  tVieiui  had 
been  offered  hospitality  by  Si  Ismael.  and  while 
their  '^nndc  busied  liimself  with  the  disposal  of  the 
horses,  they  turned  into  a  native  cafe  off  th.e  main 
street. 

15oth    men   were  tired,  and   the  coolness  and   silence 
of  the  cafe,  whose  earthen  walls   kept   out   the  sun  and 
heat,  was  pleasant  to  them.      A   platform   of   the  same 
baked   mud,    covered    with    clean    t;rass    mattin<:[,    v.as 
unoccupied    save    for    a    .<,rroup    of    Arabs    pla\Tn<,'    at 
('oininoes,  silently,  as   <;hosts   mi-ht   play,  e.vcept   when 
the)'   eounted    in    sing-scjU':^  voices.      The}-    r.iised    soft, 
incurious    eyes    to    the    forei<,'ners.      'jhe    patr(,n,    the 
/roziuyl  brou.^ht  cups  of  coffee,  and   De   Colombel  and 
Cassilis  sat  on   the   edfje  of  the   raised    platform,  incon- 
{jruous  fiL^ures  iti  the  ^^olden  shade  a[non<;  the  white- robed 
domino-player-^.      Upon    the    walls    a    native    artist,    in 
defiance    of   the    laws   of   the    Koran,  had    sketched    in 
black  and  yellow  ihc   fi,^nire  of  an   </,'w,V,  a  soldier,  the 
Sultan  of  Turkey,  and   a  serpejit.      The  lij^ht  streamed 
in  from   the  open  duor  as  day  into  a  cavern,  so   intense 
was  the  fjlare  of  the  spring;  sun  without. 

Presently  a  youn,<:  Arab,  in  a  snowy  -andourah, 
stood  in  tlie  doorway,  i,dorified  like  an  ani.cl  by  the' 
radiani-e  behiiul  !iim.  C)ne  of  the  jjlayers  callJd  to 
him,  and  enterin-  he  drew  a  hennastaineii  bamboo 
niit>-  from  his  pocket.  The  de.sert-melo.l.\  that  he 
pki)ed  w;is  low  and  in  a  nuiior  l.e>-.  full  of  .ibrnpt 
inl.-rval-,  .uid  roulades.  1  )e  Cc-lombe!  Ikstened,  sH-htly 
I'ored,  but  the  boy  came  foruaid  and  stoud  befori 
them,  ;.till  pla}in;;. 

Cassili.s  was  sipjnn.i;   at   liis  coffee  u  it h    the   .Iri,i„.ta- 
tion  ac(juired  by  .i  long  .Sojourn  in  the  Kast. 
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Dc  Colombcl  felt  va.^nicly  initatcil  !)y  the  flutc- 
plaNx-i's  minute  scrutiny. 

•■  IVace  be  with  ynn,"  he  said  in  Arabic. 

The  boy  lifted  tiie  tlute  from  liis  hps. 

"  To  you  also  be  peace,"  he  returned. 

Ue  Colombel  called  for  a  coffee,  and  the  hKVczji 
in(Hi-ht  the  third  cup.  The  flute-player  sat  himself 
d'  wii  beside  the  fureic,mers,  not  removini;  his  ga/.e  of 
melancholy  criticism. 

I'rcsently  he  leant  forward.  "  Vou  go  to  see  the 
inarabi  lut  ?  " 

])(■  (.'olombel  assented  briefly. 

.\L;,iin  the  dark  eyes  were  riveted  ujKm  his. 

'■  What  is  the  tune  you  were  playing  ?  "  asked  Cassilis. 
I  Ii:i\c  heard  it  before." 

"  It  is  a  song  of  tears,  sidi.  See,  when  I  play  these 
two  notes,  thus- -that  is  tiie  sound  of  weeping,  it  is 
.1  v.Minan  who  is  lost,  and  her  lover  who  seeks  iicr." 

])e  Colombcl  smiled,  and  fingered  his  moustache. 
lie  was  accustomed  to  the  picturescjue  i)hrases  of  the 
Arabs. 

■  Of  tears."  he  repeated. 

"  Vi's,  sidi,  of  tears." 

lUit  I'aieb's  announcement  that  he  was  read)-  to 
'  nduct  them  to  the  house  r.f  Si  Ismael  put  an  end 
t'  thr  conversation.  Tlie  flutepkiyer  ilraiik  off  his 
C'>urr,  ,-iiid  gathering  his  burnous  closer,  r;m  lightly  out 
"1  the  caN-  and  out  of  .sight.  Tiie  two  I-unichme.' 
I '->>«•,  Ca.silis  stiffly,  and  foll,,u(,-d  'I'.aieb  into  the  mui- 
^hinc  and  down  tiie  street.  It  was  tortuous,  and  led 
tluiii  acro-s  the  ni.irket-place,  until  a  second  square 
'■■a^  iL, idled.  .\ii  o!)li(jueIy-built  mosutic  stoiui  in  („ie 
'  Tiier,  ,1  couple  of  fig-trees  thrusting  broad  leaves  over 
'lie   liigh  wall    beside   it.      The   air  -luiverrd    with    heat. 
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A  (cw  camels  knelt  outside  it,  their  hides  shat^^y  and 
unkempt,  their  cyc^  closed  in  sleep.  l-'lies  hun^^  about 
them  in  clouds.  A  low,  irrej^ular  archway  over  which 
date-palms  dK.wed  their  crested  heads  faced  the 
J'-uropeans  as  they  crossed  the  square,  and  towards 
this  Taieb  directed  their  steps.  A  number  of  Arabs 
sat  or  leaned  a^rainst  ihe  wall,  or  crouched  in  the  shade 
<'l  the  entrance.  A  strip  of  mattii^.r  !i,id  been  laid  on 
the  ;;round  immediately  beside  it,  and  upon  it  reclined 
three  or  four  boys  dressed  in  fine  white  linen,  recilin^t; 
from  a  book  bound  in  parchment.  Their  skins  were 
clear,  and  there  was  a  velvety  bloom  on  their  cheeks. 

^  Taieb  fluni(  them  a  t^reetin-  as  he  pas.^ed  with  an 
air  (;f  consequence  throu-h  the  archway.  '^  led  into 
a  pa-,-;a-e.  l'"r<,in  the  shadow  a  be-,L,;i-  whined  a 
"  J/Vj/v;/,  mcskin!"  at  them.  A  narrow  stairway  led 
them  to  an  upper  stcjrey,  antl  into  a  I'lainly  furnished 
reception-room  lit  by  three  arabesciued  windows.  In 
this  room  sat  some  seven  or  ei-ht  Arabs.  Two  were 
men  from  a  distant  part  of  the  Sahara,  their  skins 
brcjnzed,  the  hoods  of  their  L;andour.ilis  bouinl  with 
camel'sdiair  tlion^s.  The  flute-player  whom  De 
Colombel  had  entertained  at  the  cafe  sat  laut^-hing  and 
conversing;  in  subdued  tones  with  a  ma,]  j,,  ,j„e  corner 
"t  the  ro,,ni.  L)(.-  C(,Ionibel  noticed  th.it  in;  canied  a 
ro.se,  a  white  rose,  which  he  lifted  p.erpetually  to  his 
nostrils  with  a  laML,anM  motion. 

l""r  a  moment  it  seemcil  th.it  .Si  Ismael  was  not  >-et 
prcsenl.  Tlnii  a  tall  man  rose  from  a  cr'-"-s-leL;j^^cd 
position  on  .m  "mbn.i.lerrd  cushiuii  to  meet  them, 
'll'e  si,;ht  of  Si  Isn'ael,  whrnn  he  had  only  s.vn  in 
l'-ur..[HMii  clothes,  attired  in  Awwiti-  robes  rrmimscent 
"1  the  Apochrypha,  at  first  came  upon  Dc  Colombel 
with  something;  of  a  shuek. 
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"  I  hope  you  will  pardon  me  for  not  receiving  you 
;il''iic,"  Si  Ismael  said,  extending  his  hand  in  the 
Muropean  fashion,  "but  this  is  the  hour  of  audience,  and 
I  did  not  wish  to  keep  you  waiting  until  it  was  over." 

Upon  that  Dc  Colosnbel  introduced  Cassilis,  with 
the  inlunnation  that  he  was  surveying  some  mines  in 
the  district  above  VA  Kantara. 

Cassilis  looked  at  his  host  with  some  curiosity. 
;K'  li.id  iKard  i)f  the  traditions  which  this  man  was 
sujipMsrilto  carry  on.  He  had  he;ird  that  win  ii  the 
"id  lull  Aloui  lay  dying  hi-^  son  had  travelled 
^\vi|■lly  down  from  Algiers  to  the  little  mud  village. 
U'hat  the  old  ascetic  breathed  into  his  ears  no  oHe 
knew,  hut  from  that  hour  Algiers  and  I'ans  knew  liim 
no  h-nger.  The  mantle  of  Sidi  J5en  Ax.ous  had  fallen 
i;i  it-^  turn  upon  the  son  who  up  to  that  moment  had 
ciisortrd  with  the  Ruumi  and  the  infidel.  It  was 
said  that  Si  Ismael's  father,  the  old  ]}en  Aloui,  had 
-pent  five  years  in  a  darkened  room,  the  kluxloua, 
before  he  hail  been  initiated  into  the  knowledge  wliieh 
was  his  p.rincipal  heritage.  There  was  no  record  that 
Si  Ismael  iiad  ever  endured  an  initiation  so  rigorous, 
though  the  Arabs  declared  that  lie  pr.iyed  through 
half  the  m'ght  after  the  manner  of  his'  father  and 
:;i.i'idl,itlicr,  a  rope  lunig  round  his  neck  and  tied 
'  '  a  beam,  so  that  relaxation  meant  diath.  They 
•itcreditrd  him,  too,  with  the  jK.wers  of  healing. 

I'or  signs  of  all  this  Cassilis  searcliL'd  in  vain  as  he 
li^iMicd  to  his  host's  easy  welcome.  The  most  notice- 
d.le  f  .iture  was  his  eyes,  of  a  clear  fn.slj-  blue.  The 
niagnetism   of    the   whole   man   was    concentrated   into 
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Ip   the   ne\.   moment   they  were  conducted   by  the 
'lytT   to    tlie   (piartrrs    assigned     to    them.      The 
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boy  mowtl  iiulolciitly,  like  a  girl  fresh  from  sleep,  and 
siuelt  at  his  rose  as  he  went.  Si  Ismael  had  apolot^ised 
for  the  lack  of  Muropean  comforts,  but  the  fcjreigners 
found  little  to  grumble  at  in  tlie  two  rooms  communi- 
cating with  each  other  which  had  been  prepared  for 
their  reception.  Except  for  the  big  Arab  beds,  gilded 
and  surnKumted  by  the  crescent,  the  furniture  vas 
Europeanised,  The  thickness  of  the  walls  lessened 
the  heat,  and  through  the  pierced  windows,  similar  to 
those  in  the  room  they  hatl  just  left,  there  arose  a  hum 
of  voices  like  that  which  comes  fnjm  a  viUage  schoc-l. 
They  ^:nv  that  a  whitewashed  courtyard  lay  bene.itn, 
anil  that  students  sat  uiuler  the  arcading,  their  feet 
drawn  beneath  them,  reciting  in  a  loud,  monotonous 
voice.  It  was  the  zaouin,  in  which  'ae  j-ouths  of  the 
neighbourhood  were  instruct"  '  in  theology  and  philo- 
sophy at  Si  Ismael's  expenst  airs  of  shoes,  red  and 
saffron-coloured,  were  laid  in  rows  beside  the  suj)ports 
of  the  arcades.  The  hum  was  tlrowsy  and  pleasant, 
like  the  murmur  oi  bees  over  heavy-scented  tlowers  on 
a  siunmer's  day.      It  held  an  allurement  to  slumber. 

The  two  I'renchmen  washed  the  dust  of  their  journey 
away  with  the  luiropean  soap  provided  f(jr  them,  and 
later  were  served  with  an  excellent  luncheon  which 
mi:;ht  have  been  cocked  l)_\-  a  chef  'Jas'^ilis  ^^urmisetl 
th.it  thrir  h()-,t  had  prultahK-  j)rocured  pri)\isions  from 
( "'ui-^tantine,  f  »ur  da\'s'  jnurnc)'  away.  Wines  were  on 
tlic  table,  but  .Si  ismael  did  nut  ilrink  of  them. 

It  was  difficult  tint  t>>  beh'e\c  that  the  man  uh'i 
asked  news  of  his  friends  in  I'aiis  .uid  ,\lgiers  w;is 
masipicrading.  1  )e  ('(•lumbcl  noted,  however,  that 
new  lines  h,ul  1m m  added  to  tin-  aueaily  .severe  face, 
whieh  he  remembered  some  one  luul  s.iid  resembled 
that  I  'f  a  famous   b'^nit. 
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Si  Ismael's  inquiry  for  Madame  de  Rossignol  gave 
l)c  C'uloinbcl  the  opportunity  he  had  been  waiting 
fur. 

"  She  has  just  returned  to  Paris  after  spending  the 
winter  in  Algiers.  Hy  the  way,  she  asked  me  to  be 
sure  to  give  her  love  to  \'<ur  little  protegee  — 
.Mabr 'uka.      I  hope  she  is  well?" 

'  She  is  in  excellent  health,  thank  jnu." 

Si  I>inael  busied  himself  with  replenishing  Cassilis' 
glas 

]  )e  (oloinbel  broke  his  bread  into  little  pieces. 

"  .She  is  Iiere  ?  " 

"She  is  away  i>ii  a  visit.  I  will  convey  your 
'i  Ut's  inessa.,  ■  to  iicr.  .  .  .  Vou  were  sajiiig,  Count, 
a  lew  moments  ,igo,  that  j'on  su-^pected  the  presence 
"t"  iron  ore  beyond  Macmahon   .   .   .?" 

I'lie  subject  was  too  pointctlly  (!rop[)etl  to  make  it 
po-sihle  lor  Uc  Colombel  to  nursue  il. 

IK'  wondered  what  had  hai'piiieti  -o  the  freedom- 
la  itig  child,  who  !))•  this  time  had  flowered  into  exotic 
v.Miiiaiih' lod,  a  womanhood  of  promise  so  delicious 
that  it  had  aiou-^ed  his  iinagin.ition,  his  ^eiise  of 
romance.  Could  Si  Ismael,  with  unexpected  fanaticism, 
or  111  the  jealousy  inherited  from  generations  of  brutal 
I' ii  •!  ithers.  have  shut  up  the  singing-bird  as  soon 
.1.  its  uiiig,  had  grown?  1  le  remembered  the  extra- 
ordinary Ijeaut)  of  the  child  .Mabnaika,  beauty  which 
liad  stirred  him  even  then.  lie  renu-mbered  her  brave, 
};a\-  intelligence.  Hail  Si  Ism.iel  tried  to  turn  hei 
into  one  of  the  cloistered  dolls  which  fdl  Arab  liouse 
1  ''d-^  to  make  a  child  bearing  machine  of  her?  \\<::^ 
Ml  Miembered  hearing  it  said  that  the  oM  \\vx\  Aloui 
li.id  choscn  his  Iri-h  wife  in  order  to  ensure  that  his 
,.'-:i  ^h.ould  have  brains,  but  that   she  never  crossed  the 
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thiv:,Ii(jlcl  (,f   liis   harem   after    the  moonht   nitjht  upon 
which  he  had  borne  her  across  it  to  the  Hfe  of  the  veil. 

The  idea  c^rippcd  him  morbidly ;  he  felt  hostility 
towards  his  host  as  towards  a  monster.  He  had 
experienceil  the  same  feeling  when  as  a  boy  he  had 
once  watched  a  peasant  cut  the  winces  of  a  lark  and 
blind  its  eyes  with  a  red-hot  needle.  There  was  a 
similarity  bet  we;.-)  the  two,  the  lark  and  the  child. 

He  knew  that  .Mabrouka  was  not  on  a  visit.  He 
knew  that  she  was  somewhere  behind  the  sun-baked, 
mud  walls  of  this  mysterious  desert-house.  What  was 
Si  Ismael?  What  p.nvcr  had  been  able  to  induce  him 
to  f.Msake  his  easy,  luxurious  life  to  become  a  demi- 
i:<n\  to  superstitious  camel-men  and  villagers  in  a 
rem<jte  oasis  ? 

•After  lunch  Si  Ism.iel  ovdvrcd  his  carriage,  and  took 
his  guests  out  to  see  the  newly  discovered  Artesian 
well  a  little  liistance  outside  the  village.  It  had  an 
ironical  history-^the  l-rench  had  dug  it',  abandoning  it 
after  reaching  an  enormous  depth.  I5ut  an  .Arab  who 
had  spent  almost  all  his  patrimony  upon  dancing-girls 
invested  the  few  hundred  francs  which  remained  to  him 
in  buying  up  the  patch  (jf  gn.und  in  which  the 
abandoned  well  stood.  He  dug  three  feet  farther  and 
discovered  water. 
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^    Tw  .idays   passed.      Si  Ismac!   had  \V(<n  Cassilis'  heart 

I  by  i.'iv'n:,^  him  access  to  the  Hbran-  of  Arab  and  Persian 

^  hool.s  the  nucleus  <J  which  Sidi  Ben  Azous  had  hrou<^ht 

'  fruin  ('airo  two  lunulred  years  before.      On   tlie  evenin<' 

i»r    thr    >er,)nd    day   the    flute-player,  whom    they    had 

nt-ticcd  in  crmstant  attendance  upon  their  host,  followed 

I)e  ("olombel   out   into   the  street,  and  with  a  muttered 

"'"are,  sidi,  rare!   Atidck!"  pushed  a  folded  paper   into 

liis  hand. 

!)(•  (''nombel  opened    it.      It  was  spelt  oddly,  but  he 
ciiui.l  rr  1(1  the  slopin;^  characters  — 

"  Ji-  Vi)us  prie,  monsieur,  de  venir  mc  voir.  Cher 
inwii-inir  i'nmiiMin,  vene/,  il  y  va  de  ma  vie.  Rashid 
V "U-  CM.idiiir.i  a  la  sourcv-  artcsienne  ce  soir,  on  je  vous 
attoti.lrai  vtrs  (,  hcures.  II  ne  faut  pa.s  dire  que  je  vous 
ai  cirit,  on  me  tuerait.  Venez,  venez,  cher  monsieur 
l''  '^'M'""!.  M.M5R0UK.\." 

lie  ]i.  id  a  curious  feelin<:j  in  hI->  throat.      "  r(»mpom  " 
-v.a.   till-   nickn.imc   j^iven  him    b\-  liis    sister   in  nursery 
|(iay-,  which  hid  stuck  to  him,  atul  Mabrouka  when  once 
|-!i.-  had  heard  it  would  use  no  (jther. 
\\<-  tinned  to  the  youth. 
\oii  are  Rashid  ?  " 
\  es,  sidi." 
-•k      "  y<n\  are  to  be  trusted  ?  " 
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The  flute-pl.-iycr  flushed.      "  Sidi "  he  began. 

De  Colombel  opened  his  pocket-book  and  handed 
him  a  nntc. 

The  bi-\'s  cye.s  glistened,  but  resumed  their  indolent 
languor  as  he  thrust  the  paper  money  into  his 
breast. 

"  Vou  are  one  of  the  pupils  at  the  zaonia  ?  " 

"  Ves,  sidi." 

"  'W't  >ini  coinmun'cate  with  one  of  the  marabout's 
women  ? ''  D^'  ('olombel  continued  brutally,  to  lest  him. 
He  had  no  wisli  to  let  a  fanciful  curiosity  lead  him  into 
trouble. 

The  hiiy  met  his  eyes  without  flinching,  then  laughed 


lightlv, 


"  \'ou  know  I  am  the  friend  of  the  marabout?"  De 
("olombel  said. 

The  boy  hesitated.      "  Love  is  before  friendship." 

"  1  do  w  it  love." 

'•  1  lovi',  sidi  !  "    the  boy  cried  in  a  vibrant  tone. 

This  was  unexpected.  De  C(jlombel  was  pu/zled. 
If  Rashid  loveii  the  girl,  why  should  he  help  her  to 
meet  another  man  ? 

"^',,,1  i,,ve — a  woman — of — the  marabout's  house- 
hold ?  ' 

The  boy  threw  back  his  head.  "  I  love  the 
ir.  irabout — better  than  myself  He  is  like  Allah  to 
me.  l"".ver\-  day  I  -^tudy  that  I  ma)'  serve  him  ;  every 
day  1  study  that  I  may  receive  >^ight  at  his  hands. 
He  the  Great  Teacher,  he  is  my  father." 

"  .\nd-— Mabrouka?" 

The  boy  made  a  swift  gesture.  "  A  woman.  What 
is  a  woman?  I  would  have  her  ,Mva\-  because  she  i.; 
close  to  him,  becau-e  he  consults  with  her,  l,ecause  he 
i,  tender   widi   her.      He    forgt-ts  that  she  is   a   woman. 
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He  tn-ats   her  a:^   tlioujjh   she   were  his    son.      He  has 
:  t,iu-ht  her  many   thiiij^^s   that   it    is    not    fitting,'  that   a 
'.'.'  'inan  sliould  know." 

\)c   Coloinbel   was    frankly    non{)lusscd.      The   boy's 
:\  es  were  those  of  a  fanatic. 

"  \'(iu  are  not  Si  Isinael's  son?" 

"He  has  no  s(*n,  sidi.  lUit  1  would  become  his 
J  -  n,  even  as  he  was  tlie  son  (A  his  fiither.  No  one 
>.  ,i:i  Mii'r  at  the  IJiouan  Hke  I.  Xo  one  can  recite  the 
,yi:a!  as  I.  He  favours  mc  above  the  rest  and  loves 
me.  I'ut  he  has  instructed  this  woman  also.  .  .  ." 
Hi>  \oice  was  bitter  witli  childish  jealousy. 
^-  i>c  (njoinbel  had  come  against  something  whicli  he 
■v.a^  unable  to  eom[)rehend. 

■  \\r\-    well.      Await    me   in   the   square   outside   the 
,-.   u'uia  .\t  eii;ht-tin"rt>-,  and  then  corithict  me  to  the  well. 
Hi    tlKHi    canst,   bear  a    message   t<j    the   woman    that    I 
'  iil  bt.'  there  at  nine,  as  she  asks." 

He  turned  on  his  heel  and  went  on  down  the  narrow 
.■tiv;t  tlaulad  by  vindoulf.-s  houses  like  prisons.  A 
Tf'.riii'^'  ..r  camel,  laden  with  brushwood  was  ccjnu'ng  up 
3t,  a:id  he  hat!  to  shrink  against  the  wall  to  all(jw  the 
:>'l  'A-  bea^t-,  to  pass  with  their  swaying  burdens.  An 
-fA  man.  ui,/rned  like  tlried  fruit,  with  black  hair 
■ttir.iniiii;;   over   his   Hioulders   and  a   t(  vn    burnous,  sat 

f;i  ":ie  of  tluMU,  and  as  he  caught   sight  of  the  iMench 
nicer,  bent  forward  and  .showetl  his  teeth. 

%  -  - 

I  "(  ur.sc  you,  dog  of  an  unbeliever"'  he  screamed  in 
♦  thin,  rasping  voice.  "Curse  you!  I  sie  the  bl.Kul 
|>>'''\Mn  your  shoulders.  I  see  the  l)lood  on  your  lip.s. 
tA.'\\  !>  great  and  swift  to  .  ..'ngeanre.' 
I  l^e  Colombel  was  accustomed  to  hear  the  nuchanical 
fniscs  of  pious  Moslems.  l?ut  something  occurred  to 
accentuate    iwc-   inei<l.-nt     t,.    rr;,-,.    jf    .  ;,T.,;f' .•* 
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were.      His  lips  were  dr>',  and  when   he  put  out    his 
ongue  to  moisten  them  he  was  conscious  of  the  saltish 
acrid  Havour  of  blood. 

It  was  .an  i,).stance  of  tlie  power  of  suggestion 
perhaps,  and  he  s.niled  at  the  shock  it  had  giv^n  him 
in  the  next  moment  as  he  made  a  mental  note  to  tell 
a  friend  m  J'aris  interested  in  such  phenomena 

that  led  to  the  Artesian  well. 

-rhe   sun  ^vas   already  setUng,  and    as    De   Colombel 
cached    the  barren    graveyard   just  outside   the  village 
-el   upon  thc^ white  tomb  of  Sidi    13en  .Azous'  shrine. 
"  Uil  the  dome  flamed  golden  and  cast  a  long,  distorted 
-shadow  over   the   rows  of  unadorned   hummocks  which 
surrounded    ,t.      There   were    no    eulogies    over    these 
descit   graves,   no  headstones;  only  a  handful   nf  clay 
compressed    into   a  square   lump  and   set  at   the   head 
-•f  each    mound    to   indicate   that   the   sleeper   lay    with 
h.s     ace   towards    Alecca.      De   Colombel   saw   his   own 
shadow  unnaturally  lengtliened  athwart  the  silent  place 
and  as  he  raised  his  arms  in  an  involuntary  movement' 
noticed   that   he   had   accidentally   metamorphosed   the 
shadow  form   into  that   of  a  cross.      He  walked  swiftly 
on,  as  U   he  had   committed  a   desecration,  and   turned 
off  towards   a   palm    garden    at    the    left,    skirtin-    the 
bury.ng-place.      .A   dog  barked  at   him  out  of  the^  twi- 

pro  cued    from   the  wind   by   an    impromptu    fence   of 
green    bamboos,    interlaced    one    into    the    other        \ 

Rhttcnng    hue  of  yellow  t.,ld   him  that    he  was    nearin, 
tlie  object  ..f  his  -.troll,  a     '  ' 


11(1 


...  '•■'"'"  he  ^tood  on   the  .stone 

J^ourse  which  conducted   the  water   from  the  well   some 
hundred  yard.s  higher   up,  to   the  palm   gardens.'    jZ 

stream  si-'(='mf>/i    t.-    .r  :>.  r  ,■   . 

''-   ''-  '•■•^'''^"  '-"'  'iviiig   hre.  and   moved 
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iftly   in   its    channel.      Yet 


,       ,         ,  '^'^^^   ^^    he    looked   the 

.sun  sank  abruptly,  and  the  li^du  died,  leavin-^  the 
■  '.vjucr  ;4rcy  and  mali^^nant.  The  air  was  still.  Some- 
where, not  far  off,  he  could  hear  the  short  bark  of  a 
J-K-Kal  and  surmised  that  the  creature  must  be  feedin^r 
ni--  the  dead  donkey  he  had  passed  outside  the 
■11.'.-  A  L^rasshopper  chirped  near  by,  and  he  could 
..ca.  the  ,^.obbhn^^  sounds  of  the  frogs  from  the  <,.reen 
■-[I'.oms  ot  the  palm  plantation. 

i;hcn  a  certain  sharpness  in   the  breeze  which  struck 
.s   ace  rcmuKled    un  of  the  treachery  of  spring  evenings 
."   the   d  -.ert.  and   he  turned   and   walked   back   to  Si 
l-!iiael  s  house. 

_    M  dinnerhe  recounted  his  adventure  with  the  camel- 
-iivcr,  omittmg  his  own  illusion. 

'  -ihat   must   have    been    Hamida,"    Si    Ismael   said 
'■>">ous  expression  Hitting  through  In's  light  blue  eyes' 
'  It'  !s  a  diviner."  '  ^     ' 

■•  l^ut  .urcly  you  don't  believe  in  that  sort  of  tl,i.,'^  ?  " 

i  'c  C  o  .mbel  cried,  fighting  off  a  sickly  fcding         '" 

.^1    Is.nae!    smiled.      -There    is   much    included    by 

>.  t  sort   of  thing.-       The  old    man   whom    I   pointed 

;:  t  to  y„u  yesterday  used   to  say  to   me  when       w.  s  . 

■tK-chd:   'Allah   shows   his  curious  things   to  tbse 

-  .>tudy  s.lence.'      In  great  spaces  and  great  silenc 
tHere  is  opportunity  to  studv  Allah." 

Cassilis  gave  a  furtive  look.      It  was  almost  the  first 
;;e    U.at    their    host   had     refcrred     directly     to     hj! 


religion 


After  di 


- -„n.   u,    dlummated  Persian   n.anuscript  which  was 
u  t    h       T"\^^'   ^'^    ''^^^>'-      ^«    ^«'-^beI. 

'N'UsHl.i:  himself  on   th»>  r,I«->   ♦!,.,»   u^  u      .  ' 


''■>  order,   slipped 


a   revolver  into  his 


iuu  I'SpLi.s  to  put 
pocket   and  made 


fi 
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liis  way  dul  without  attract iiic;  curiosity.  The  night 
was  mcioiilcss,  but  tlic  htars  hanging  low  in  the  sky 
gave  a  giv\-  and  milky  light.  In  the  entrance  he 
hrushed  against  sevcial  Arabs,  with  whom  he  exchanged 
greetings.  There  was  nothing  strange  tu  them  in  the 
fact  that  the  marabout's  guest  should  walk  abroad  after 
tl'.e  e\eniiig  meal.  Once  rnitside,  De  ('(jloinbcl  ])aused 
antl  to(;k  a  deep  breath.  The  adventure  did  n>>\.  alto- 
gether aj^peal  to  him,  and  he  had  no  mind  to  embroil 
himself  in  an  intrigue  with  a  native  woman,  cspeciallj- 
as  that  woman  was  in  the  hcni.-^ehold  of  the  head  of  a 
powerful  sect,  whose  friendship  the  Govcriunent  was 
anxious  to  retain.  On  the  other  hand,  lie  was  a  lireton, 
and  an  adventure  in  which  an  element  of  romance 
entered  was  n(A  distasteful  to  him. 

As  he  strolled  across  the  square  Rashid  glided 
forward  quickly  out  of  the  shadows. 

De  C'olombel  follow etl  him  without  speaking.  The 
air  was  heavy,  as  if  the  freshness  of  spring  had  died 
with  the  sun.  .\  sense  of  op[;ression  seized  him.  They 
were  passing  the  narrow  street  of  houses  that  led  to 
the  western  gau.  .  po-or  t  wffee-house,  only  frequentctl 
b\-  negroes  and  camel-drivers,  sent  a  solitary  ray  out 
on  to  the  road,  and  from  it  came  the  sound  of  a  drum, 
and  of  singing,  nasal,  inarticulate,  fierce. 

Ivashid  stiKul  motionless  a  moment  to  listen  to  it. 
De  Colombel  hated  native  music  :  he  could  detect 
neither  rh)thm  nor  harmony  in  it.  This  odd  little 
melody,  ,sung  to  the  thrup-thrupping  of  an  earthen 
(hum,  annoyed  liim. 

"  What  is  it?"  he  asked  impatientl)-. 

•  Sidi,  it  i<  the  song  of  the  Djinns.  The  Djinni,  the 
spirits  of  evil,  do  not  like  lO  hear  that  song.  It  was 
made   by   a  holy   marab.iut,  the   pupil   ot    Ben    A/.ous. 
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liiiTi   to  whom  the   magic   knife   was  given.      It   is   for- 
tunate that  we  hear  it." 

lUit  as  lie  spuke  there  was  a  cry  from  the  interior 
,iiul  the  '.uisic  ceased.  Before  De  C'olombel  could 
prevent  it,  the  b<.)y  hail  rushed  in.  A  dispute  had 
ari-en  to  iudge  by  the  confusion  of  voices. 

lie  came  out  a  moment  later  with  a  c;Ioomy  mien, 
a:i(l  they  moveil  on.  I'resently  Rashid  came  closer, 
,iMd  spcjke  in  his  ear. 

'■  Sidi,  even  while  the}-  _)layed  the  ilrum  fell  to  the 
ground  and  was  cracked.  That  is  a  bad  sign.  We 
should  go  !)ack." 

l)c  Colombel  laughed.      "  No,  we  can't." 

'1  hey  were  soon  passing  the  cemetery,  and  a  gurgling 
told  them  they  were  nearing  the  water-course.  The 
guurbi  loomed  to  their  left,  but  the  dog  did  not  bark 
again  ;  it  was  possible  that  the  sound  of  the  water 
lirowncd  the  slight  noise  made  by  their  approach. 

.\  little  farther  up  was  the  well.  They  kept  to  the 
C'usr.-e,  and  in  another  moment  perceived  the  forms  of 
t.',  I  women,  closely  veiled  in  sluipeless  black  haiks 
V. 'lich  barely  left  their  eyes  visible.  R;ishid  uttered  a 
.vai;:K;g  "  J^'s^/'wrj,,,'  ...id  went  u^)  first.  lUit  one  of  the 
W'Mun,  the  slighter, — a  black  shadow  with  clinking 
anklet.-.. — broke  away  and  came  to  meet  De  Ctjlombel 
impulsi\cly. 

■'  I'oinpom  !      (~i-st  toi  !  "  she  exclaimci!. 
I  he   young    man    took    the    two    little    hands    that 
fluttered  out  to  greet  him,  and  ncjticed  that  though  the 
girl  was  tall,  they  were  fragile,  scarcely  bigger  than  the 
hai'.ils  of  a  child. 

'  Vou  are  glad  to  see  nie  ?  "  she  demanded  in  br(jken 
I'rench. 

'  (Ji  course   1    am  glad.      Weren't  we    the    best    of 


.     iM 
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friends,  thou  .-iml  I  ?"      lie  spoke  lightly,  caressing  her 


hand- 


'riicn  )-fiu  \\i]I    I'.elp  me,"   she  went  on  caginly  in  a 
■  !    knL-vv  you  wi.uld   help   me,    ronipom,  1 


I'  i\v  vi  lice 
knew  it." 


Sh 


Hut  I  do  not  understand.      What  do  you  mean  ? 


dieu    away   her   tu-   hands    and   clasped   them 


t<»gethcr    in    front   (jf    her,    the   '.i!\er    br.icelets    falling    S    ^^'•^)" 
heavily  a.'ainst  each   other  like    fetters,  and   spoke   in  a 
low   hurried  xoicc— 

"  Rashid  cannot  uiulerstand  us  if  we  talk  in  hVench, 
so  we  need  ha\-e  no  fear.  I'oniijom,  you  must  take 
ine  away — back  to  .Algiers.  It  was  that  which  I 
wished  to  say  to  j-ou.  1  <  aniuit  remain  h.ere.  I  can- 
not hear  it.      I  will  not  endure  it." 

lie  was  aware  of  t\\(j  great  e_\es,  wet,  pleading,  fi.ved 
on  his  own.  ller  \oice  was  ui'expecteill)-  contralto  for 
so  j'oung  a  Woman,  in  s[^ite  of  the  chiklish  inflection,  as 
thou;.;h  it  had  h'-en  deepened  hy  tears. 


Hut,  w.y  deal-  (hikl,  how  can  1  help  you  :  "  he  asked, 


mo\cd. 


ake    me   awa\' 


Dae 


t-     Al 


Mei  s, 


pa'  .ionatel)- 


du-    lepeated 


Listen,  Mahrouka.       It  is  d, 


ui'.'er 


Us    f 


I  ir  me  e-.e 


n  t( 


sec  you  ;   liangcrous  for  me,  tlangeious  for  \nu. 


on    thnil 


.f 


>-i)Ul 


.t      of 


me 


she     iei)lietl 


swi 


ftly. 

'  I  think  nf  us  both." 
'1  hen  \nu  do  not    care,"  she  ciied,  with    a  ileeti  sob 


in  her  tliriMf.      "  I    U  :uci]    it.      And   1  was 


so    load 


)'ou 


li.td   ((inie,    because   you    wsre   always    Idnd    to    nir        I 
wtarjet  the    littie   brooch  lashioneil    like  a   bird  which 


y"U   i.:a\e    me 


w 


mi::     t 


•  •  he! 


inj,'    ago,  knowuig   th.it   yoii   woul 


^  t  tv      ^vyii  I 
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Ihcy  toUl  me  that  two  Roumi  had  arrived.  XedjiTia — 
shi'wlio  came  wi'di  me  to-niLdil— questioned,  and  when 
she  brought  nic  the  news  that  you  were  already  in 
SilS'%  yi'  '^"'^  ^'^^"  "^I'^'i'  ^^■^'  1"<'1<^'1  throui;li  a  window 
from  whence  -Mie  may  ^ee  the  ccnirtyard.  Tresently  I 
sawyi'U,  and  heard  you  hui<;i\  as  you  crtjssed.  l"or 
thal  1  waited  two  hours.  Two  h  ans  are  nothing  when 
tlays  are  cmplN". ' 

Instinctively  he  (hew  her  toward.-,  him  and  j)laccd  an 
arm  around  iier  shoulders,  and,  findings  her  a  sweet 
jiece  of  w.imanho(,d  to  the  touch,  his  reasoti  il  .vindled. 

She  ini-b.ed  him  away  a  little  \ixenislily. 

•■  Vou  say  nolhin;^  I  " 

-What   is    there   to   say.      1>    Si     i-mael "      He 

hesitated. 

"Have  I  not  l)ej;i;e(l  him  till  my  toiv^ue  i<  dried. 
I  hesoui^ht  him  to  let  me  see  thee  and  the  other  that 
we  mi,;ht   talk  tot;ether   and  he  i;a\',  and    that    1  mi.L;ht 


,ir   news  of    tlie    ''reat    vorK 


.md 


won  It 


not. 


M   1    (  ame    into   a  iMfat    rai;c  and    -aid   1  would    kill 
n.y-^ell,  an.l    when    he    .ti!l    rrUi.cd,  I    took    a  knil'-    and 
ran  it  into  the  vein  in    my  .irm.      lUit  lie   lau-hed    and 
boiin.l  it,  and  said  a   charm  ovr  it    -0  that  it  could  not 
hired,    and     uiMit      awa\-.      Siii'r     then      hr     ha.      not 
proaclu'd  me,  nor  ^j)oken  '.yn^il  ti-r  evil.' 
•    l',„:r   child!"       Mr   spoke  in    .Xrahic,  t.  .r  the    otlur 
,    had   withdrawn    to    -.    little    .lis'ance.   and     made 
,  .ther  attempt  to   c,ir<'s-  h<'r.      Hut    she  struck  at  hun 
.1   pulled    hi!     veil    ti-hter   about    lu  r    ta<  e.      •■I.ittl-- 
;ld  cat!"   he  exclaimed,  nettled,  reverting;  to  I'rcnch. 
She  laughed,  and  answered  him  in  her  own  ton;;uc. 
"Once  before   thou   calledst   me    a    uild-cat.      Uost 
'  inj  remember?      It  was  when  I  bit  Ihy  arm.      ll'.i/i  .' 
J  i} rf"-v  bU^oc!," 


h 
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He  turned    up   his   sleeve,  antl    held   out    his   arm   to 


ei, 


She  bent  f.ver  it.      "  It  is  too  dark." 
"  There    is    tlie   mark  of    three    teeth    there,    never- 
theless." 

She  passecl  two  smooth.  henn;i-stai:ied  rin,i.,^er-tips 
over  tlie  surface.  ''  'Ihere  is  no  roni,^hiiess.  Still,  I 
:_;iieve  thai  1  hurt  thee,  I'DUipoui."  Tiv  re  was  a  rieh- 
iies.s,  a  sleepiness  in  her  tunes  that  a  siin  touched  his 
senses.  llcr  i)rrfunie  and  siiftness  inthienced  him 
strani.i;ely. 

He  pulled  the  sleeve  ilown  a_L;ain,  an<l  sobereti 
himself. 

•We  must  speak  <eriuu-.ly.  Thou  art  hut  a  child, 
Mahri^Mika- -' 

She  made  a  i-c-ture.  "Child  I  1  ;im  no  child. 
I  am  a  woman  i;rown.  Sherrifa  iiath  a  babe  these 
twelve  months,  and  I  am  older  than  slie.  Ilalima,  the 
m.ir.i!).  all's  cnusin,  hath  a  ><iun;,j  iui-hand  who  loves 
her  as  the  sk/  loves  the  crescent  moon,  and  -he  is  a 
year  )oiini;er  than  I,  and  hath  borne  him  tv,  o  sons 
A!    these  arr;  content,  l.nowin.;  n  >tki;i  ■  else" 

"  .\nd  th.nu  .'  ' 

"How  ,111  I  be  con  t.  lit  .^  .\m  I  as  they?  H.ive 
I  not  lived  as  a  I'rank  wonun  ?  },\y  heart  is  sick  lor 
the  tliin-s  which  I  h.i\i-  not.  1  .liu  as  ,in  niipliK  ked 
rr.se  uhi(li  sees  the  summer  p.iss.  ' 

"  lUit   thou  .lit   wi-dded." 

•  l.r  tone  -Mew  i  lioked.  "  .\nd  i-.  I -ni.iel  a  lover, 
thiiikest  thou?  How  cm  I  tell  thoc — of  th.-  tliiii'.'s  I 
have  suffered  from  him.  1 1  he  b.-at  me  .is  men  beat 
women  I  should  not  eonij.I.im  It  is  -o.,,!  to  know 
the  slrenj^th  ■.'(  a  man.  Ihit  I  am  as  one  who  h.iviuL' 
wet 


I 


»i.„  
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!  ,  f.)rhi(i  mc  to  breathe  the  air  because  it  is  free.      It  is 

■:\v  by   'j,real   ciiiiTiinc^  that  I    am  here   now.      He  will 

carcely  permit  mc  to  walk  on  the  hMu^e-top.      I  spend 

i;iv  I'.ays  (jiiarrrilin;.;  wilh  women  in  this  palace  of  mud. 

1  am  !i"t  permitted  to  <^o  to  the  mosque  or  to  visit  his 

c  u^ins.      There    is   nothini;  but    l)itterness   between  us. 

There   uas  a  time  wh.en    he  mit,dU    have   killed  me  and 

1  -li-uM  have    kissed   his  hands.      lie    makes   pr^jmi.ses 

tome  of  thiiv,^s    I  know  not   .   .    .    lie   siieaks   to  me  of 

matters  >.f  which  I  care  not." 

She  was  silent,  and  through  the  darkness  came  the 
metallic  pipini,'  of  the  fT<^s  in  the  pools  which  had 
l)een  du;^'  around  the  roots  of  the  p;dm.,  and.  a  distant 
C(»ckcrow.  Kashid  and  Nedjma,  a  black  c^host  and  a 
white  tiho-^t,  were  seated  .it  a  distarce  of  twenty  feet 
hi  , 'her  up  the  stream. 

••  r.ut.    Mabrouka,"    \)c   l".ilomLel    temporised,  "  how 
i:i  I  li'.lp  thee?      What    ;^'i.(h1  will  it    brii      'hee  to  <;o 

c.vay  ?  " 

"Wh.it  :,"M)d  will  it  brin-  mc  to  sta\-  —  save  to 
;ro,v  old.  Should  1  have  asked  thee  if  there  were 
■ther   mrans."'      'I'hcr'.'    u  .is    forlornness    in       .-r    voice. 

ll.ive  1  fri.-nd     that    1  can    tni-,t  ?       I'li'^e  is    but  thee 


tiiy    :-istcr,  and  th<-    hhi   coIdU'-I    who   is    tar   awa)-, 

(1    hi'h    on    the    hill     whw-,e 


.i;;d    the   tall    lad>-    ulm    live 
:iame  1   have  furL-otten." 


lie  w.is  stirrt-il  nvae  than  In-  caird  {n  admit  by  this 
wild-bird  beatin;.:  her  wintjs  .against  the  bars,  whose 
bein^  was  wrapped  in  a  m>'stery  as  impi-nctrable  as  the 
haik  that  concealed  her. 

"  \\  hat  w.mder  that  I  am  nnhapin-,"  she  went  on, 
with  a  kind  iif  impatience.  "I  have  the  bhuul  of  ;in 
luneilcd   woman   in    me.      There  are    those    who    will 
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aitliuu^tiii  she  (lid  not  (lance  fur  infidels.  She  was 
celcbraled,  my  mother,  and  -he  knew  many  cir -s  and 
many    villac^^es.      She    w  not    dance   until    she   had 

leceivcvl    a   very    lar^n;  .;,id    even    then,   fur    her 

beauty,    when    ,i    rich    man    hud    commanded    her,   she 
would    receive   an    armful    ot"  jewels.      It    v, as    \edima 
who  tol.l  me,  -dir  has  l;nown  me  -inre  m\-  mijther  i^ave 
nie    to     iMiiael.      ^■ou    h.ivc    heard    tiiat    I    came    from 
'i'ripoli.      .My    mother  was   dancin.'^   ;it  a  weddinij  feast 
thi-ri-,  and  slu-    liad  received  much    t^old    for  it.      Ismae! 
was  there,  and    they   all    knew  !;im    f  >r  the   son  of   lien 
Aloui.      When    my  moth.r  heard  it     he  stepped    before 
him    after   th.e    dancin;.;,   and    ..ffrred    iu'm    aii>-    favour 
!!•■  nn'-ht   doire,  fnr   the    sake   i.fhis    f.ithcr.       I'or  ]5en 
.Moui  had  cured  her  when  she  was  iiosscsseil  of  a  djinn 
at    lou:.;.;ourt,  whither  she  had   been  taken  by  the  Caid 
of  'rnu;,;_i;ourt    for   a  /,r///.isi\t.      That    i.   a    loni;   story; 
Ncdjma    Ins    relate-l    it     to    me    man_\-    timfs.      So   sh<- 
Isiu'It    before    I  .m.iel,   asui    kissed    hi>    bin  nous    m,    that 
virtue    im"-ht    come    iiuo    heT,  and    ble^-^ed  him.       1  wa^ 
there  ako,  hilt  ,,f  this    I  rememlx  r   nothin;,^  save  of  the 
lii^Iits    and    th.it    I    .ite    man>        \.  etineat.   and    danced. 
So  when  my  motl-..M-  ki-.sed  Nmaels  burn-nis  .n,,!  .iskcd 
him    to   desire   a    fav.au    f.om    her,    I    in    th.it    moment, 
Xedjuia  s,iy..,  mischievoudy  stole  hi-,  -lass  of  ]„■,  fn,,..,! 
s\-rup.       .\nd   Ismael    lau-hed,  ,ind    s.tid  that  lu'  desired 
'inly    one-     thin-,    and    that     was      myself.      .And     my 
mothor    was   -id.  lor  the  dances    prevent  the  bearing,-  of 
children,   and    die    had   oidy    ,ne.      I'.ut    she    ,i;;ive    me, 
knowin-  that  to  5;ratif>    the  desire  of  a  marabout  would 
brin^  much  -o.ul  luck." 

I)c  Colombcl  listene.i  curiously.  Me  hail  he.inl  of 
these  dancers  wliosc  performances  Europeans  rarely 
n..\e  ihe  ;;oo(!  fortune   to  witness,  and   lor  whom  whole 
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\in;i.,cs  will  contribute  at   seasons  of  festivity  so  as  to 

r  ii-'  the  fee  demanded.      And  Mabrouka's  phrase  struck 

;..,  "  I  have  the  blood  of  an  unveiled  \V(jman." 

•■  She  earned    much  money.      So   could   I,"  Mabrouka 

1--  .^.lyin;^.      "  I  cajinot  live  within  three  njoins.      I  must 

i,:v.ithe.      I  must   move  swiftly.      I    have   seen  how  thy 

•,,-nu-n  live,  romi)f)m,  and   1  will  live  as  they.'' 

■  1  V.  ill  V  rile  tu  my  sister,"  \)c  I'olombcl  an-wered 
!:v.\:hanieally. 

"  If  die  were  to  come  here  cveti,  he  would  tell  her 
:']:{[  I  was  away.  He  di<l  not  i^erinit  me  to  send  iier 
;i  letter,  thoULjh  I  can  write  a  letter,  even  in  I'rench, 
!■' •■  a  skilled  man." 

lie  smiled  inwardly,  remcmbcrMi^  her  calij^'raphy 
antl  si)ellin;4. 

She  drew  nearer  to  him.  "  The>-  are  returning.,'.  1 
;:ui  t  kuiiw  if  you  will  take  me." 

Nedjma  and  Kashid  were  upon  them. 

■  It  is  titiie,  mv  little  moon,"  said  the  nld  unman  horn 
tlie  toKl-.  ot  her  rusty  l>!ack  haik. 

"Mabruuka  stretched  out  her  h.ind-;  to  l)e  Colombel. 

•  Wilt  tlmu  lake  me?"  she  cried  (lesp,'rat.d>-  in  her 
hnikon   l''rei)eh. 

\",,iin  he    felt    luT   i)resenee   tu^   at   his  senses  to  an 
insane  dejyree. 

It     is     im[V)ssible,    it     is     impi  i-,sible,"    he     repe.ited 

tUliidl)'. 

Ka^^liid  bent  (piiek  eves  upon  tlv,-  two,  as  if  eai;er  to 
I  -i  !  the  MU-anin;.:  of  their  foreiini  talk.  Hut  Mal)rnuka 
I'Miietl  without  further  speech  and  followed  tlie  okl 
we.man  into  the  dark  palm-tyaiden  in  which  the  fro^;s 
v.ere  cn.akini;.  \)c  C()\<nuhc\  made  a  movement  to 
f'.'iw  them,  but  Kadnd  laid  a  restraininii  Imnd  on  his 
arm. 
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riicii  lu'  sat  down  on  the   ]t-,]<rn  r.r  fi, 

;;  'f  ;v^^s  uvli:  Dc  Colornbel  replial  bricHy 

^a/U..       J  h.ivc    heard    i!iat   her   fare   -"s   the    f>rr      r 
'•"■^^'  >',    the  .^virdcs   nf  Paradise"      IN      •  ' 

^K-   -,.,11  'iraciise.        Ivashn   s   \-(jice  ui^ 

lift,,,  ';  ."'"I"  '"  "'^■'-■.  ■">•  t""K".'  is  mntc"      lie 

"Theirs    is   the   shorter   route-   if  ur    1  >-., 
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1 '■    h.i|ir)'-:iL:Ll    that    Count    Cas>ilis   conl/actccl    a   fever 

i.;.:i   the   chi>-   befure   that   which   had    been     fixed    fwr 

•.;;•.■  departure   nf    Si     Isinael's    luiropean    t^uests.      De 

<  m!  .nibel    hail  an   appuintment  at  liatna,  but  he  waited 

die   whiile   (A  tlie   day   upon    wliich    they  were    tn  ha\c 

travelled  in    the  h<)[)e   that  Cassilis'   intli'^jiosition  would 

Iia\e  lessened  so  as  to  enal^le  them  to   set  (jut  toLiether. 

]'>•   i"Ur   in    the   afteriKjon    Cassilis   seemed    better,    but 

'. .1.    unfit    for   the    jnurney.      De     Colombcl,   lu;ue\er, 

iild  not  postp(;ne  his  start  lon^'er,  for  his  ai)p(iintment 

A  Halna  was   official  ami    imperative.      So,  leaviriLj   the 

uriaye   f  t  the   use  of  his  sick  friend,  lie  accepted   his 

host's  olli'r  I  if  [wo  horses,  one    for  himself  and  on-'   fur 

raieb.      'I'he    boy    Kashid    was    to    ridi     a    third    ami 

i' cnnipan)-    them    as     f,ir     as     I'd     .Mara,    whence    De 

'  'ilonibel    could    proceed   by  the   t!ilij.;ence.      Hy  riding' 

•jui.  kly    the>-   would    be    likely   to    reach    I'd    Mara   b)- 

'a\'break    the   lu-xt    niornim;.      It    was    late   before   the 

horses    stood    outsidi:    ■>     the     little     scpiare  :     it    was 

ipproachin.;  tlusk   before   they  starteil.      Si  Dinae!    did 

:i"t    press   the    I'ri'iichman   to    remain    lon;^'er,   and    De 

'     I'liiibrl  maile  !n"s  adieux  as  he  would  havemadc  them  to 

^  bi'lhcr-officer  wlu)SC  hospitality  he  lunl  been  receivinj^. 

1  liere    w.is    an    a^'recmcnt    ma(.le    that    De    Culombcl 

hould  return  for  a  fortnight's  eazellc-bhootinLT  if  he  were 

(Uartereil  at  lUtna  in  the  autumn  as  he  anticipated. 
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'I'lie    \-nun<;   officer   felt    i 
friend — tb.e    f 

Pr'n-iclcd  uith   .lu-unnc.      liut  ..f  Mabmuka   he   thou^. 
many  lime         ■  -     •      -  - 

Hi 

P'T.suiialit\ 


lo    reluctance    to   leave   his 
ever    u-as    not   serir.us,   and    he   was   we'll 

'lumme.      hut  of  Mabmuka   he   thought 

-;-y^un..      He  had  not  seen  her  since  the  ni^htth^y 
':.',  ''\  /.''^'  ^^■'-■"'  '^"^.  ■^'""ethin.t.r  ,r  tHe  i,eruune   ..f  hct 


s<>inetliin,[,r   ,,f    th^,    n^^^.^y 
'"-••"•f.    ■■eached     hitn     thnnrdi     the    hhk 
■separate.!    them,  iMlh.wed  hi 
-lej't    in    the    hi-ji  .\rah    ' 


Dec 


'  '     her    ciiild's 
i     walls    uhicji 
111    uito    the    uu^hi  when    he 
\vith    the   -ilded    crescent 


k^I't   hini  ,iu,d:e'  think 
wliieh  he    had 

and  the  brave,  wild, KUuret 

''^"-1    <"•     l"ve.      He   ima-ined    her    sinkin 


'■'i;,^   of  her,  her  \(uith,  the  beauty 
•'UriTii^ed    i)ehind    the 


!>■  ck.sely  f,lded  haik, 

-,„K,sH,u.,,n,Hcvc,lf.,rl,a-,,..  i„,,,,l,,a.i.,,,;,hvav. 
.-:.-,.  he- v,~,,,„,,f,|,c  ,Ioc,i,,:,,,c..s,,fy,n,,i,a„,l 'of 
;".'l'"n:^  tlK„  ,.„.  „„„ld  lil-.-  l..  a,re.,  r.:,- ac„,i,v  at 
'-"..;-.  l..a„.,T„:  ,„,„„,„,      ll,.,l„„,;h,„f,l,..,-„ 

M)ttness  (,f    her  body.       for   lu 
a    ISreton 


.md 


sensual 


"as    sentimental,    beins.; 
beui'.r   a    I''renchman    u  hu   liaii 


sojourned  ie.n-  in  an  Kastern  camtry 

-A^  her  silence  remained  unbroken,  he  bc.^an  to  wait 
-  .erl>    f^.,  a  word   or  token    iVom   Iicr-ar.other  assi^- 


'■'t.on.      Me  planned  a  different  behaviour.      He  wouM 

n  ^le  ?  r"'''V'  ''"  "■'>•- -'^'^  <liscretion,  of  course; 
s  te  ,  t,  ■  ",  '"'^"^-^^-'*"l--^--on  and  romance  to 
>or  n,  the  casket.,,  her  empty  life,  to  dream  over  in 
|U  .n,,dlencss..fherin,prisoneddays.  These  were 
ni-  ni';(it  th(aiL;hf--. 


<ki\-li;dit 


mood  ua-  prudence.  Althon^di  he 
"".\^u,ed  her  dark  eyes  behind  the  heavy  mashrabiveh 
win Jow  that   looked  over   tht  '  ^'^''"'^'^fi 


cro»eu   its 


ie  cour'\-ard   p.vcrv  tf, 


:>unny  whiteness,  and    ;elt  a  warmth    in    his 
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VL'iiis  at  the  thouc;ht,  he  feared  to  (iiiestion  Rashid,  or 
!  )  attei!ii)t  to  :.;et  a  inessat^c  coiive\-ed  to  her.  More- 
.  \  -r.  he  assured  himself  with  soinethini;  Hke  amusement 
tliat  the  interest  he  had  in  her  would  lujt  survive  the 
(li.-tance  to  Hatna.  The  heat,  the  clear  silence,  pure  air, 
a.u!  >un  m  tliis  desert  villaL;c,  the  mysticism  of  the 
[ilace,  were  <uttkient  to  ;.;ive  unnatural  imparlance  to 
tlie  affair. 

I  hit  tile   huur  U>v   departure  had    come,  uneventfully, 
and    he    C( in;^r,-;itulated    himself,    half-rueful!\-,    on     his 


WlHi 


iin. 


The  evening;  was  dark  and  windy,  follouin;^^ 
.hich     the    sirocco     had     blown 


ihiniV' 


I    ;.;rc)-    da)- 

'  >'iitinuously.  Locusts  had  flown  with  the  wind  ;uul 
"-•re  settlin-  ^r  crawlin-  everywhere:  tlie  children  had 
-pent  the  day  in  catching,'  the  un-ainly  insects,  pulliri<,' 
itlieir  \\in:4-  and  eatin;^  them  alive,  or  carrying  them 
Ii   ine  l<  [\v  women  to  ^tcw. 

Some  do/en  Arabs,  the  lioods  nf  their  burnouses 
\n\\]:-(\  up  about  their  ears,  stood  out  in  the  square  to 
' f  them  -.tarl,  speakin;^^  little,  their  robes  blown 
a,.;ainst  their  thin  lec^'s  by  the  sandy  .yusts  that  blew 
up  fr^an  westward.  The  tlute-player  was  superb  ,ind 
niN^terious.      Taieb  eyed  him  with  fr.mk  di-like, 

Ihe  hor.'.e  led  u[)  for  De  Colombcl  was  a  .^^rcy  Arab, 
i'--^  breed  .^howiuL;  in  its  well-shaped  flanks  am!  slend'-r, 
nervoi!  'cgs.  But  Si  Ismael  looked  at  it  with 
-inprise. 

•  Where  i.-,  Gcisa  ?  "  he  asked  of  Rashid,  who  held 
'':  ■  animal's  bridle. 

"  \\  -terda\-    Geis.i    h.id    a    little    sickness,   ^ith","   he 
■plied    readily.      "She   is    not  yet   entirely   fit    for    the 
.■ourney." 

Si     !srr>af!'s    hrow     !-h-l!Ir!f>;'  "   !     l-.u!     ir-.'jirs.Jr/!    -•-:;    f- 

n  le  another   horse,"  he   said,  addressing   De   Colombo!. 


■  n 
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"^My  own.      She  is  n  L^Oin]  deal  swifter  and  better  than 
tlie  marc  you  have  tlu-iv." 

They    stalled.      The    iii-lit    wind     was    warm    and 
stiniiiL,r,  and  (occasionally  a  locust  blundered  a-ainst  the 
horses  on  their   way  and   set  them   dancin;^   nervously. 
The   tops    ,.f    the    palm-trees   swayed    drunkenly,   and 
eddies  of  sand   ro.eand   filled  the  throats  of  the  riders. 
])e  (■<,,!ombeI    spoke   little.      Taieb   .^uIked,  and  Ra.shid 
v,-as  silent.      They  were  to  take  a  different  route  back 
than   that   alon-   which    the   carria-e   liad    travelled  on 
the  ..utward  jounu-y,  and  a  half- hour's  ri<iin-  brou^dit 
tliem    to     Farfar,   anotlier    to     Lisdianna,    small     m"ud 
villa-cs    set    anion-    date-palms.      Outside^    Lischanna 
Ra.shid  reined   in  his  horse,  dismounted,  and   examined 
the   animal's   off  hind-le-       Then     he   announced    that 
his  horse   had   ca.^l    a   sh(_.e,  and    that   it   was   necessary 
that  he   sh(4ild    re-enter    Lischanna   to   ■u-[    the  animal 
shod. 

"  Son  of  an  on  1  !  Why  not  hu,],  to  the  lon-cne^s  of 
the  shoe  before  .settin-  out?"  exclaimed  Taieb,  iettin  ' 
tlie  stream  of  hi^  fury  tlow  forth  in  further  references 
to  the  nute-player's  parenta-e.  "  W  here  wilt  thou  find 
a  smith  ;it  this  Iiour.?  " 

Ivashid  turned  a  contemptuous  back  upon  the 
irritatt'd  Tunisian. 

"Have  I  the  sidi's  permission  to  ri-turn  into 
Lischanna.^  The  matter  will  riot:ake  Ion-  I  have 
a  cousin  who  is  a  smith  there." 

l)e     (."0101111)^     -ave     an     anathemati'^'n-     consent. 

I'here    was    little    else     to    be    d..m'.       It    was     -ettitv 

late    and    he    re,i,Mvtted    the    delay.       There    were    feu 

ii:-;hts    in     I.i.schanna  — it     was    clo<e    on    ten    of   the 

clock,  aiul  most    n{  th.-  iuli  iK;»-..,f.-  ..r  ♦!,..  t ,i   . 


already  abed,  although,  as  they  had  ridden  th 


-  c     »»  ^-1  v. 


rough  the 
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i'.tlc   streets   he   had  noticed    a   few    Arabs   still  sittiiv 
(  \cr  a  soiled  pack  of  cards. 

lie  dismounted  too,  and  let  his  horse  drink  at  the 
!;f!e  stream  whii  li  watered  and  encircled  the  oasis. 
Taieh  L^runibled  under  his  breath  :  there  was  no  love 
1  '  t  hctween  the  two  Arabs.  The  sky  wa-:  starless, 
and  the  sand  continually  blew  up  in  uneasy  puffs  from 
a  near-by  dune,  a  long  ridge  in  the  shape  of  a  couchant 
i::un>tcr.  Something  snake-like  in  the  outline  suggested 
.1  prehi-turic  reptile,  a  vast  lizard  like  the  little  grey 
l.u'I -headed  lizards  De  Colombel  had  remarked  a  score 
(f  times  sunm'ng  themselves  in  the  desert. 

As   he   watched,   a    feeling   of    idleness    and    fatigue 
]•  ■^>e:!ing  hi^^  impatience  at  the  hindrance,  he  heard  the 
.'•"Und   .(t   hdols   muftled   in    the   loose   sand.      A   horse 
: :'M':-;hcd,  and  his  own  mare  whinnied  in  return.      In  the 
I.  xt   moment   the   horse    and   its    riders   reined   a   few 
;.  iids   from   them,  for   there   were   two   figures   upon  it 
:  ";i-!i<tud  faintly  against  the  night  sky. 
■'  Ka-^hid  !  "  De  Colombel  called  sharply. 
There  was  no  reply. 

I  aicb  Ccune  behind   De  Colombel  and   whispered  in 
i  rrnch — 

"  It  is  not  Kashid.  There  are  two,  and  one  is  a 
^  Woman.  1  myself  will  ask  them  their  business." 
I  One  rider,  the  man,  dismounted,  and  came  cautiously 
Itouards  them,  leading  his  horse  by  the  bridle.  Do 
|C  o!umbel  saw  plainly  that  the  second  figure  was  that 
|of  a  woman,  from  her  shroudings.  He  kept  one  hand 
;o:)  hi-;  revolver. 
■      "  Peace  be  w  iih  thee,"  Taicb  cried, 

"Toy.iu   be  peace,"  returned  the   dismounted   rider 
;  :;;  T.rurnci.1  ,;CCeuls. 

Taieb    turned   to   De   Coh^mbcl,      "  ]Va!la^i !      It  is 


M 
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I->iil  a  liny.  Tlirsr  arc  curious  fools  here.  lie  ha  ■ 
conu;  nut  to  -^[a  at  us  that  he  may  rriiort.  What  i- 
thy  orraud  with  us?"  he  Cuiitinucd,  spcakiiiL;  louilly  i:; 
.\ral)i<:. 

'I'lic  h^y  came  to  a  stnudstiH,  strokiiiL;  his  liorsc'^ 
neck.      The  huiullc  on  tlic  sadillc  set  up  a  \vhi!n])cr. 

"  It  i'  witli  thcc  I  have  to  speak,"  he  said,  atldres.siii" 
De  CIombeL 

De  Col:)m!)el  stood  [letrifietL  !'"roin  the  fir>t 
moment  he  recoi^Miised  th.;  voice  as  Mahruuka's.  Tlieu 
he  turned  to  Taieh. 

"  I  v,i!I  deal  with  the  boy  and  hear  what  he  has  t^ 
sa\-.      C]o  [n  a  little  distance." 

lie  waited  until  Taieb  had  obeyed,  then  he  went 
nearer  to  Mabrcnika. 

••  I  have  c(mie,"  she  said  in  l-'rench. 

"How  dared  ><ni  !  "  lie  took  her  rou.i^hly  by  the 
wrist.  "How  dared  you.  It  was  madness — -suicida! 
madness.  Y<m  must  -o  back,  now,  with  Kashid. 
Who  is  the  father  woman?" 

"  Xedjma." 

"  Gof)ii  (}od  !  "  he  cjaculatetl. 

"I  must  speak  to  you.  Send  your  servant  farther 
awa\' ;   he  ma\-  r;ver!iear  us  even  now.' 

He  Colombel  took  his  horse  by  the  l)ridle  and 
went  over  to  Taieb.  "Take  this  horse  and  thine 
farther  down  the  stream.  Keep  within  call,  and  hail 
Rashid  as  lu"  e.  )mes." 

Taieb   obe)-ed,  his   eyes   bi;.^   with   curiusit}',  and    th< 
j^loom  swallowed  him. 

"  .S[>cak  then." 

"  ]'om[)om,  we  cannot  return.  We  inust  travel  with 
you" 

"  ^'our  absence  cannot  be  discovered  vet." 
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lUit  the  doors   arc  closed."      She   shiuklcred   as  she 

i:-Ld  inadvertently  the  phrase  v."  ich  to  an  Arab  means 

'AM'h.      "  The)'  will    iiMt   (ipen  to   us.      See,  in  thiiikini,^ 

:  it  I  ^;ud  the  words  which   pn-phesy  what  will  befall 

;     it  \'. e  retiu'n." 

1  ie  was  silent. 

"  \'oU  nui>t  t.ike  me,"  slie  cried,  with  fear  in  her 
\    ice,  a  wild  terror  that  upset  his  own  nerves. 

•  Where  can  I  take  you,  in  the  name  of  G(id  ?  " 

'  To  th\'  sister.      To  Ali,ders." 

"  Th.at  is  impossible.      After  I'atiia  I  ^o  to  Tunis." 

■  1  hen  take  us  with  thee." 

■  W  h,it  can  I  do  with  a  couple  of  women  ?  " 

■  Xo  one  need  suspect  that  I  am  a  woman.  I  ain 
-upple  like  a  boy,  and  firm  of  iltsh.  I  am  the  boy 
Salah  with  his  ac^ed  motlier  tra^elliiiL;  to  Tunis.  I 
will  not  burden  thee.  if  thou  ;^^oest  to  Tuni-^  1  can 
find  lod^dn;.;  there."  She  had  (.lrop[)ed  into  Arabic. 
■  I  have  brout^ht  my  jewels,  which  i  can  sell,  and 
money. 

'•  Hut  we  shall  be  followed  !  "  he  burst  out,  "  I  shall 
')j  accused  (>i  abductini^  yf)U  !      IJu-u  !   what  a  mess  !  " 

She  lauLjhed.  "  I  am  no  fool,  th(ni  !  .My  absence 
will  not  be  iliscovered  till  to-mcjrr(jw,  unless  I  go  back. 
li'.eie  arc  two  who  will  swear  that  they  saw  us  creep 
'  ;it  to  the  tents  of  Iladi  Djilani,  who  leaves  at  dawn 
'u-morrow  with  a  drove  of  swift  camels.  I  threatened 
this  once,  ami  it  will  be  believed.  Rashid  will  testify 
''at  I  was  not  with  thee." 

l>et'olombel  thoii-rht  silently.  With  the  lesseninij 
"1  the  dani;er  of  discovery  his  mind  again  opened  to 
tJK'  iii-i(.linus  charm  of  the  adventure. 

"  O    !!!'.*    tr'!{.'!i(L  tb.{!!!    wilt    tuit    d.e^.ert    iv.;*  "    ^-h.i*    K;i?d 

rapidly,  mistaking  his   silence,  and  clinging  to   his  arm. 
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"  1  am  youiic;  to  die,  roinpom,  and  I  love  life,  I  love 
it.  hy  Allah,  I  l.ave  never  lived,  and  you  would  rob 
mc  when  I  have  my  mrnith  to  the  pitcher." 

"  Thou   wilt   reward   me,   little   moon,"    he   answered 
unsteadily,  his  senses  leaping  at  the  touch  of  her. 
"  Should  I  n(5t  ?  "      Her  tone  was  assured,  happy. 
He  took  her  into  his  arms. 
"  Listen,  Mabrouka.      Rashid  knows  ?  " 
"  He  knows.      He  is  safe." 

"  Am!   if  I  let  thee  journey  aith  me "  he  said    in 

a  low,  lioarse  voice. 

"  I  told  thee  I  would  reward  thee.  I  ha\e  money. 
And  1  will  pay  thee  much  gold  when  I  am  rich,  for  1 
shall  bec(jme  a  dancer  like  my  mother.  Oh,  I'ompom, 
it  will  be  good  to  be  rich  !  I  will  travel,  to  far 
countrit>s — to  Constantinople  and  Cairo,  and  into 
Arabia.  Men  shall  know  my  name  everywhere.  I 
will   have  more  jewels   than   any  woman   in   the  world. 

Thou  shalt  see !  "      Her  eyes  were   blazing  beneath 

the  heavy  burnous.     "  I    shall   glitter   with  jewels   like 
the  sun,   I'ompom,  so  that   if  I   danced   bare  save   for 
ornaments   it  would   .seem   that    I    was   like   a   houri   in 
J'aradise,  clothed    in    living   light.       ll',i/i  !     That   will 
be  life    indeed.      I    shall    journey   very   far,    I    will   sec 
great  cities,  like  a  l'"rank  woman." 
TluTe  was  exaltation  in  her  voice. 
Then   she  struggled   to   be    free.     "  Init    let   mc  go. 
...    I  like  it  not  to  be  lield." 
He     released     her     patiently,    with     a     consolatory 
promi.se   of  the   future   in   his   heart.      He   wondered   if 
she  voiceil  the  tlumb  rebellion  of  centuries,  or  whether 
she  was   an   i'-'ilated  soul   cmacipated   by  nature,  or  by 
a  vagrant  strain  (jf  heredity  that  repudiated  the  veil. 
"  Let  me  sec  thee."  he  said  suddenly. 
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•  It  is  dark."  She  shrank  within  the  shadow  of  her 
burnous  ;  habit  made  her  pull  it  about  her  face. 

lie  struck  a  match.  It  flickered  and  went  out  as 
a  turbulent  gust  caught  it.  He  could  barely  dis- 
ti.i-ui.sh  her  features;  but  he  was  gladly  conscious 
:hat  .she  po.ssessed  the  subtle  beauty  which  is  magnetic 
rather  than  definable,  the  beauty  which  had  probably 
-ivcn  licr  mother  a  dower  of  fame  in  a  land  wheie  a 
V  .man's  body  is  more  than  her  soul,  and  where  there 
arc:  not  two  words  for  "  I  love  "  and  "  I  des-'re." 

A    sound    from    the    bowed    bundle    on    the    hotse 
iM  'light  them  both  back  to  actualities. 

She  stood  expectant,  alert. 

"  We  must  be  careful,"  he  said  to  her,  weighing  his 
u"nl>.     "  We   must    be   very  careful.      Taieb  mu.^Tt   be 

^UCUCLd." 

"  It  is  agreed  then?" 
It  is  agreed." 

riiere  was  something  brave  and  boyish  about  her 
that  filled  him  with  a  sudden  wave  of  passion,  and  his 
eyelids  (juivered  as  he  looked  at  her. 

•  It    is    agreed,"    he     repeated.      Then    he    shouted 

•    laieb!" 

"  Sidi  !  "  came  out  of  the  di.stance. 
•Si   Ismael   hath  sent  this  boy  and   his  aged   kins- 
w  inan  who   is   sick   that  we   may   take   them  with   us. 
'^\'-  must  press  on.      Is  Rashid  coming?" 
1  le  is  already  here,  sidi." 
I  hen  we  must  journey  un." 
"  GoikJ,  sidi." 
\nA  four  horses  rode  that  niyht  iiit<»  the  darknoss. 
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I.\  th(^  narrow  street  of  the  Ka'^ba,  in  the  city  of  Tunis, 
there  was,  abfjut  the  year  iSSS.a  chrty  yellow-white 
buiklin;^  with  i^reen  shutters,  acr(;ss  whose  front  was 
emblazoned,  in  black  paint  which  had  partly  peeled 
awa)-  in  ihe  sun,  the  words  "  Alberiyo  dc!  SoK-."  It 
was  sandwiched  in  between  a  Maltese  L^rocery  and  a 
Jewish  ineat-sho)),  and  wore  a  declassed,  expatriatetl 
look  even  in  that  street  of  incon,i;rnities.  it  was  taller 
than  its  nrii;hl)ours,  and  from  the  window  of  the  top 
floor  it  V.  a*^  possible  to  look  ow-v  the  Hat  roofs  to  the 
Dar-el-l'.ey  and  count  tlie  minarets  in  the  (juarter  of 
Medina,  as  far  as  the  H.ib  Dja/ira.  And  brlow,  briijht 
awnin^'"^  wire  spread,  ami  all  d;')-  Ion<;  the  cries  of  the 
vendor-;  could  be  heard,  and  the  constant  sluifllinj;  of 
loose  sh'i  ers.  So  narrow  was  the  street  that  th.c  sun 
oiil\-  penet'ateil  it  at  midday. 

'Ihe  noonday  lla;,'  hail  just  bceti  unfurlf^  from  the 
Great  iMosque  in  the  upper  city,  and  the  voices  of  the 
muezzins  had  sounded  far  over  the  white  house-tops 
for  the  thin!  hour  of  ])rayer.  when  an  ofiker  in  the 
uniferin  ol  the  (.'ha'-seuis  walked  ii])  tlie  -treet  of  the 
Kasba  .ind  entered  tlie  Alberijo  del  Sole,  noddiivj  in 
the  doorw.-y  t^  the  imtidy  Italian  fufroftti,  a  stout 
woman  with  a  moustache,  who  was  shelling  peas  inside. 

lie  briefly  qiicstioiicd  this  saturnine  ,L;ia  ie:ss.     "  Up- 
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She     inclined     her    head,    setlinj;    her    double    chin 
a -shaking. 

"  They  have  kept  within  the  house  ?  " 
••  The  old  one  went  out  yesterday,  and  after  sundown 
the  >oun;.;  one   with   her.      Monsieur    goes    up?       lie 
knows  the  way." 

She  fell  to  shelling  her  peas  af^ain,  and  Dc  Colombel 
,:ia.!e  his  way  up  the  creakinij;  stairway  to  the  top 
^l..rey.  Arrived,  he  knocked  at  the  door  which  faced 
him.  lie  had  to  repeat  the  knock  several  times  before 
it  was  slowly  opened,  and  that  grudgingly.  A  woman's 
l,ux,  \ellow  like  Japane.se  ivory  and  lined  with  age, 
fii'.td  the  space  between  the  door  and  the  wall. 
■   liow  g(Mjs  it,  Nedjma?" 

"  W  ell.    s'di,    well."      She    widened    the    space  with 
reluctance,  and  he  entered  quickly,  pushing  her  aside. 

•  W  here  is  Mabrouka?  "  he  asked,  looking  about  the 
ill-t;irni~.hed  and  empty  room. 
Nedjma  hesitated. 

••  Stie  is  still  ill,  sidi.      The  little  moon  is  sick  in  thi.s 
>trange  country." 

I  )e  Colombel  swore  imp.atiently. 
■  1  have   liail   enough   of  this.      She   mu^t   be  better 
■  \\\cc  -he  hail  strength  to  go  out  yesterday." 

•To  go  out,  sidi?      She  hath  not  left  her  bed." 
•■  She   went   out,  and    that    into   the   night  air.      It  is 
usele'^s  to  lie  to  me." 

"  It    is    not     1     who    lie.      The   carrion,   tlie    she-ilog 

Ik  !'  iw ' 

"  IVace,   peace!      I    will  ask    thee    nothing    more.       1 
nnivt  -ee  .M.dirouka." 

I'he  ol.i  woman's  face  twisted  with  anxiety. 
•■  r.ut " 


.    •• 


»^    ii 
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■.■..:\,-   J-.;'.-*    h;'r   tii   :i   s''Ci'!V-l    r'lom.  turned    the 
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handle  of  the  door  and  went  in.  The  shutters  had 
been  partly  clcjsed  U)  exckide  the  fierceness  of  the  sun. 
and  hot  h"i;ht  lay  in  bars  and  streaks  on  the  bare  fl 


Alabrouka  ! 
She   turned   to   confront   him,   h 


oor. 


purple  but   her  oval    face   pale  with   the  cl 
perfect   health.      As   she   looked    at    h 


cr  ej-cs  riii.i^ed   with 


irn, 


'ear  pallor  of 
brown -red 


colour  inundated  her  cheeks. 

"  I  will  not  see  thee." 

"God!  I  must  see  you,"  he  cried,  usinj,'  his  own 
toni;ue.  "  I  have  not  known  a  moment  of  comfort  since 
you  broke  away  from  me  at  ]iatna.  Do  you  think 
I  traced  you  here  for  nothing;?  for  amusement?  out  of 
curiosity  ?  " 

She  made  no  answer,  but  str»od  motionless,  except 
for  her  quick  breathint,T_an  odd,  barbarous  fli^uire  in 
her  ma^'enta  and  scarlet  mbes. 

"\ou  need  me,"  he  said  more  gently.  "It  is  im- 
possible for  you  to  remain  here  alone.  What  do  you 
know  of  life?  What  chance  have  you?  There  is  no 
reason  why  you  should  not  jjcrmit  your  only  friend  to 
see  you,  to  help  ytui.      Come,  do  not  be  a  little  fool." 

He  went  close  to  her,  and  took  her  into  his  arms 
tentatively,  cxpectin^r  an  outburst. 

"Doni.t  drive  me  away,"  he  said  close  to  her  ear 
in  Arabic.  "  I  cannot  let  thee  ,<ro.  Thou  art  as  my 
very  breath  " 

She  listened,  half  friijhtened,  like  a  chiM  ;  her  mouth 
set  and  mutinous  ju-r  heavy  e\cl)n,us,  Joiurd  by  a 
pigment,  brou-ht  down  frownin-ly  over  her  e)es. 

"  I  have  liuni-ered  for  tin-  si.-ht  of  tlu-c,"  he  whispered, 
usin^r  the  t)ld  phrase  of  Arab  lov  er.s,  but  she  suffered 
his    kisses    on    her    closcul   eyelids    automatical!}-,  and 

]Jc   (  "iil.iiiTKi.l    f.. I..  ,.....)    1 ,,r  t. ;  _        . 
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■  Let  mc  return,"  she  said  in  low,  tense  tones, 
fni'ling  her  tongue  at  last. 

••  To  death  ?  " 

•  I  care  not.      I  shall  die  in  this  place  if  I  stay." 

•  What  oi  th)  freedom  ?  " 

"  Hut    I    am    not   free,"  she   cried,   with   a   great  sob. 
'  I  hou  hast  deceived  me.      I  hate  thee." 
"  !t  i-^  thou  who  art  the  breaker  of  compacts." 

•  \h)v  could  I  tell  that  my  jewels  would  be  stolen 
tV  1:1  me,"  she  answered,  with  a  breaking  voice.  "  Have 
1  :i  )t  promised  thee  ten  times  what  I  had   .   .   ." 

•  1  am  thy  lover,  .Mabruuka.  Do  I  ask  for  thy 
r.i'  iiiey  ? 

'  It  was  for  money  that  we  agreed." 
"  The  agreement  was  not  mine." 

■  1  hale  thee,  1  hate  thee  !  "  she  returned  passionately. 
"  I  have  offered  U)  buy  thee  new  jewels." 

'■  What  are  jewels  to  me  ?      Thou  dog,  thou  dog  !  " 

r.c, Ills    of    perspiration    stood    out  on   his   forehead. 

IK:    stared    into   her    quivering   eyes,  and   then,   as    if 

thi owing  off  a   madness,  ga\e  a  short   laugh  and   sat 

(!  '.vii   abruptly  on  the  edge  of  the   wide   divan   spread 

\tT  with  a  bright  red  dui'ct. 

"  (Vwc    ine    st)mething    to    drink,    in    the    name    of 

Allah." 

She  went  to  a  corner,  and  stooping  down  returned 
■  llh  a  glass  full  of  a  cloudy  liquid. 

lie  dr.iined  it,  and  she  stood  looking  at  hiin  a  long 
uhilc  without  sjjeaking  to  him.  He  balanced  the  glass 
'i:i  his  kiire. 

"  Wli.it  i.  it  now?" 

She  made  110  answer. 

'    1  akc  the  glass." 

>iie  to(jk  it  from  his  iiand,  and  he  attempted  to  pull 
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ic;r    down     boiclc 


ami    br(jkc   int 


liim.  The  !;lass  fell  to  the  floor 
()  many  pieces,  but  to  his  surprise  she 
(lid  not  make  resistance,  ami  he  half-suffocated  her 
with  kisses  and  inc(jhercnt  entreaties. 


Si 


(•  extricated  herself  at  last,  her  eyes  na 


rrowctl  hke 


a  wiUi  anunal  s. 


'1  liou  saidst  tliou  wouldst  'n've  me  iew 


els. 


ll< 


held 


lier    arms 


ti-htly 


Mabrouka,  for   GchI' 


sake — I  must  i/o  in  {\\x'  minutes- 


Th 


mi  saidst "  she  bej^an  to  rejieat. 


es,  \-es. 


an 


^wercd  impatiently.      "  1  will. 


IIIL' 


To-m"^d-it  ?  "  she  questioned  slowly  anil    with  mean 

To-ninht." 
And  mone)'  ?  " 


"  I  will    briiiL;  thee   money  too.      Hut    to   what 
leart  of  mine?      Thou  dist  not  need  money  here. 


LTood 


It  i 


s  a 


fanci 


I  want   to   hold  it.      I 


want   to 


see  it,  to  think  myself  rich."      She  held  out   her  finwrh 


stained   oranc^^e   to   the   Hrst   joint,  and 


mo\e 


d   th 


em  as 


if  tl 


uuc 


e  round  Cdins  were  slippiiu;  tlirou^di    them,  one  b\- 


It    IS    pleasant    U 


leel    mom 


y 


Ami    tin 


jewels  tl 


1  will   dance   in    them  for   thee,  and    tl 


unl 


1  am  dancini;-  before  a  ^^reat  sheikh." 

'1  he  blood  mounted  into  his  face, 

"  Thou  shalt  have  them." 

"  In  truth  ?  " 

"  In  truth,  Ma])n)uka."  He  seized  1 
taec-  in  his  h.inds  i;ue-tionin;,;iy.  It  was  as  impassi\e 
as  that  uf  an  Iv^'xplian  fii;ure  carven  in  rock,  and  a-, 
pel  led  MI  ciinti  ur. 


ler  and 


leld 


her 


I 


o-iii-hl,   I  shall  be  admitted  ? 


Thnii  shalt  he  admitted.' 


iie  rose  to  his  feet. 


M 


y  heart,  I  am  thy  friend. 
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"  I  know  it." 

lie  ac^ain  searchcil  her  eyes  doubtiiii^ly.  She 
•iii'ed  up  at  him  with  a  smile  of  infinite  sadness 
■,  l.'ch  i-^  the  hcrita;^c  of  the  women  of  her  race. 

•  ( jo  now,  Pompom. " 

lie  bent  down,  and,  as  if  she  were  of  his  own  nation, 
■.i--cd  the  stained  hands,  pointed  fiiii^er-tip  by  pointed 
mi'^er-tip.  and  her  mouth  last  of  all. 

Ihen  he  left  her,  and  she  sat  where  she  was  for 
-  ine  seconds,  until  the  sf)und  of  his  footsteps  on  the 
rrcakin;^  stairs  was   drowned    in   the  noise  of  the  street 

'"■I'lW. 

Still   she  did   not  stir.      .At  last,  leanin;.:^  forward,  she 

the    place    where    he    \v,u\    stood,    with    f:jreat 

.\    second    time    and    a    third     time    she 

ii.it.  and    then,  i^oin;^'  to   the  door,   she   called    Xedjma 

iii-illy. 

'llu-  old    \\i>man,  her   anklets   Sdundini,^  a.^iin-^t   each 

r,  came   in    fearfully,   as    if  ilreadiuLj   her    mistress's 

d. 

Xedjma,  1  would  wear  thy  earrini^s." 

i'hc    old    woman   with    difficulty    drew   out    the   l)i<^ 

l;  •  ips  from  the  withered    Kjbes  of  her  ears,  unnaturally 

leiii^thened    by    the   weii;ht    of   the   ornaments.      Tliey 

V.   re    (if    Khabyle    workmanshi|),    cunnin<;ly   fashioned 

in  beaten  Ljold,  and   set   with    amber  and    coral    beads; 

a-!  1  were  her  especial  jiride. 

lb  r  mi-tre--^  took  them,  balanced  them  in  her  Iiands, 

ii-'.M.   ;;"in;4   {>>   the    battered    mirror   that   hun;,;   on    the 

v.ail,  r,m  them  into  the  empt_\'  apt  rtiues  in  her  own  ears. 

"  .\  pit\-  it  was  that    thou    wast    forced    to    take    out 

ll'.iiie  own,"  Xetljma  observeil  timidly. 
..  I  r 1,1     I     

."^labrouk.i  replied  sliarply. 
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"  I  meant  that  it  was  a  pity  since  they  were  stolen 
with  the  rest." 

Mabrouka  turned  round,  hut  checked  her  speed, 
before  it  had  reachctl  her  lips. 

"  Thou  art  not  ani^ry  with  ine.  h'ttle  moon  ?  "  quavered 
the  old  wcjman. 

Mabrouka  seized  the  old  woman  with  something 
between  a  cry  and  a  laugh.  "  I  love  thee  as  my  soul, 
little  mother.  .   .   .   Give  me  thy  bracelets." 

Nedjma  only  succeeded  in  drawing  off  some  half- 
dozen  of  her  bangles.  The  others  had  been  slipped 
on  when  her  hands  were  slender  and  supple,  and 
refused  tr  leave  her  wrists.  A  silver  chain,  hung  with 
charms,  followed  their  migration— all  Nedjma's  poor 
little  stock  of  jewellery. 

^  Mabrouka  surveyed  herself,  lifting  her  chin  to  the 
dim  glass,  and  turning  her  head  from  this  side  to  that, 
like  a  brilliant  plumaged  parroquet,  vivid,  strange,  and 
beautiful. 

"  They  are  nf)t  as  fine  as  my  own  " 

"  They  become  thee,  nevertheless,  aini"  said  the  old 
woman.      "  1  would  Ismael  could  see  thee   .   .  ." 

And  suddenly,  Mabrouka  slipped  to  the  ground  at 
her  feet  and  sobbed. 
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It  was  the  fashion  amon;4  the  I'rench  officers 
stationed  at  Tunis  to  dine  at  the  Hotel  Gi^ino,  a 
-mall  Italian  hotel-restaurant  just  within  the  Arab 
i}uartcr.  The  cuisine  was  excellent,  and  in  hot  weather 
there  was  the  advantage  of  a  cool  stone  verandah  into 
uhich  a  nuinber  of  small  tables  could  be  crowded. 

Dc  Colombel  sat  himself  at  one  of  these,  and  a  man 
in  civilian  dress  beside  him  greeted  him. 

'Vdu  are  going  to   Madame  Tresali's  to-night?"  he 
aslced,  leaning  back  in  his  chair  to  converse. 

■  I  suppose  so — for  a  short  time." 

•  Co»i»:ent  done  ^     And  the  beautiful  reason  ?  " 

I)e     Colombel     shrugged    his    shoulders.      "  Uanccs 
1)  jrc  me." 

The  Tresali  will  be  disappointed." 

"  What  are  you  saying  !  " 

"  Men   cher,  at   the    reception    the  other  day  every 
f'lic  rciiiarked  the  particular  attention  paid  to  ytju." 

'  I  noticed  no  such  attention.'' 

The  other  man  laughed. 

"  Vou     are     wise.        Hut,     Sai   t-Georges,     the     fair 
i'.i[ili)matist's  latest  accjuisition,  is  ready  to  devour  you." 

Oe  Colombel  yawned  slightly  over  the  menu. 

"  To  tell  y(ju  the  truth,  Bourdon,  the  lady  is  too  old, 
t(Xi  fainous.  and  too  catholic." 

"  It  is  just  that  which  makes  her  amusing." 
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"  I  admit  it." 

A  third  corner  interrupted  the  conversation,  and  De 
Colombel  finished  dinner  and  proceeded  to  his  own  room. 
An  hour  later  lie  was  shaking'  hands  with  his  hostess. 
Madame  Tresali  had  taken  a  prominent  j)art  in 
Tunisian  politics.  It  was  said  that  the  French  occupa- 
tion was  brou,<,dn  about  jieaceably  through  her  aijcncy. 
IJiTu  an  Italian,  she  had  worked  for  the  I-'rench 
(Government  throughout,  and  had  utilised  her  friend- 
ships— she  was  a  woman  of  remarkable  beauty  even 
thou<;h  she  had  passed  her  fiftieth  )-ear — to  ^^rcat 
advantat;e  in  her  diplomatic  career.  General  Tresali, 
an  amiable  man  addicted  to  f^amblinl,^  had  held  a  high 
position  in  the  IJey's  service,  but  his  wife  had  long 
ago  been  re^  ._,iiised  as  the  master  spirit  in  their 
partnership.  Her  jewels  and  dresses  were  celebrated, 
her  receptions  more  brilliant  thai  those  given  at  the 
Residence. 

This  was  the  woman  who  shook  hands  with  De 
Colombel. 

"  I  have  to  speak  with  you  presently,"  she  murmured 
in  an   undertone,  as  she  turned   from  him   to   the  next 
comet.      "Come  back  to  me  in  an  hour's  time.      I  shall 
be  able  to  escape  tlien." 
J)e  Colombel  bowed. 

He  did  not  like  Madame  Tresali,  beautiful  and 
intelligent  as  she  was.  He  liated  an  vitri<^ante.  He 
disliked  a  w..inan  whose  reputation  had  been  parti- 
coloured through  as  many  awncies  as  hers. 

He  wandered  into  the  salon  where  the  dancing  was 
taknig  place,  and  finding  he  knew  few  people,  went 
into  the  baccarat  room  adjoining.  1  le  moved  like  an 
automaton  :   his   body  was   present,  but    Iiis   mind   was 
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r^iL-n  who  were  laurjhing  and  talking  together  in  the 
r.;:iciii,i;  salon  or  playing  at  the  tables.  He  noticed 
•  ■:\c  >,(  Madame  Tresali's  intimates,  a  beautiful  young 
>;ri'iaii  woman,  near  the  dealer,  her  shoulders  showing 
,,1)  I'.c  her  satin  gown,  her  golden  head  set  well  upon 
t::.:n.  She  was  examining  her  hand.  He  looked  at 
liir  curiously.  In  a  moment  she  glanced  up  at  him, 
~:niled,and  inclined  her  head,  and  played  her  last  card. 
Tin;  game  was  over;  some  of  the  players  retained 
their  scats,  others  rose  and  relinquished  their  places  to 
t!i  i-c  waiting  to  play.  She  gathered  her  skirts  in  one 
iiaiiil  and  came  towards  him. 

•  V(ju  look  like  a  sleep-walker  to-night,  M.  de 
C..!-mbel." 

"  I  hat  is  strange.  You  have  precisely  expressed 
VAV  fi-clings." 

It  is  not  a  compliment  to — fious  autres." 

1  le  laughed.  "  Vou,  Signora  Scarfi,  would  have  the 
priwrr  to  recall  any  wandering  spirit." 

'  When  I  saw  you  a  moijient  ago  I  said  to  myself, 
'  rh;it  man  is  obsessed,'  and,  pardon  me," — she  spuke 
with  greater  gravity, — "  I  added  to  myself,  '  He  is  in 
->  line  great  danger.'" 

"  In  danger?      I  am  in  no  danger." 

•  1  hope  not.  My  husband  constantly  blames  me 
f-r  .-uch  fancies.  Hut  I  am  a  Hastiagnini  by  birth, 
and  descended  from  a  miracle-working  saint !  and  that 
i-i  said  to  give  one  second  sight ;  though  I  am  bound 
t')  admit,"  she  laughed,  "  that  my  intuitions  are  far  from 
ini.illihlc.      I  expect  I  am  mistaken  in  )'our  case." 

"  If  )-(ju  call  a  man  who  is  intoxicated,"  said  De 
CoI.)mbel,  .s[)eaking  recklessly,  "in  danger;  then  I 
suppose  I  am  in  danger.  IJut  I  recognise  that  the 
)ni(jxication  is  trivial  and  will  pass." 
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is    it     rnuiital,     spiritual,     or 


t'  i. 


"  This     intoxication 
physical  ? " 

"  The  three  are  interdependent,  are  the>-  not  ?  I 
think,  however,  that  the  physical  predominates." 

"  Aided,  I  am  sure,  by  imagination." 

"If  you  will." 

She  looked  at  him,  closed  and  opened  her  fan.  "  It 
is  danger  of  another  sort  of  which  I  am  conscious." 

lie  laughed.  "I  have  made  much  of  a  nothing  to 
you.  In  reality  thire  is  not  a  more  serenely  minded 
person  in  this  room." 

"  I  know  that.  Vou  are  even  happj-.  That  's  the 
intoxication  of  which  you  speak,  is  it  not?  Hut  I 
cannot  rid  myself  of  the  feeling  that  you  should  be 
careful.      That  you  must  be  careful." 

She  spoke  with  an  earnestness  which  surprised  him. 
It  occurred  to  him  that  she  might  siispect  him  of  being 
in  love  with  Madame  Tresali.  She  might  have  heard 
his  hostess'  aside  to  him. 

"You  will  miscontrue  my  intcre.'^t  in  you  yet,"  si.c 
continued,  smiling,  as  if  she  had  read  his  thoughts; 
"and  I  have  promised  the  ne.xt  dance  to  my  husband, 
who  is  >-awmng  already."  (iiovanna  Scarfi  was  of 
better  birth  than  her  husband,  Ciccio  Scarfi,  a  shij)ping 
agent  of  no  particular  importance,  but  her  fidelit)-  to 
him  was  reputed  in  a  town  where  a  list  of  discontented 
wives  was  verbally  ireulated  among  the  bachelor 
residents. 

De  Colombel  looki-d  after  her  with  a  feeling  of 
rrgret,  as  with  a  slightly  bored  air  she  went  toward-, 
her  waiting  husbaml.  Then  the  consciousness  that  in 
ill  hour's  time  he  woulii  be  holding  Mabrouka  in  h\> 
arms  ran  like  a  warm  fluid  through  the  veins  in  hi-; 
bod\.      Tlic  crutkness,  the  softness,  the  strangeness  of 
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li  r.  roused  his  passion  as  no  woinnn  of  his  (uvii  race 
h.ui  been  able  to  rouse  it.  \\  ith  every  repulse  she 
li.ii!  L^iven  him  this  pas.Moii  had  ^n-oun.  I'icjue  and 
n-.ntineiit  aided  its  -rowth.  He  had  lau<^hed  at  it 
ill  himself  at  first,  but  now  it  hatl  assumed  the  dinien- 
>;  .!is  of  an  intoxication,  as  he  had  called  it. 

He  had  encountered  a  nature  far  more  comi)lex 
t';,i:i  he  had  anticipated,  a  character  more  subtle  than 
l.ch.id  expected,  a  soul  more  barbaric  and  >imi)le.  At 
I'Mtiia,  where  she  had  realised  that  they  were  at  cross 
I'Urposes,  after  a  stormy  scene  she  had  succeeded  in 
'^capinL,^  alto<;ether,  and  he  had  only  traced  her  to 
1  uni->  throu-h  the  a-ency  of  Rashid.  She  iiad  had  her 
jewels  and  money  stolen  eu  route,  and  was  for.  cd  to 
a  c.i>t   his   help;   but   refused   to   see   him  aijain,  under 

til.-  plea  of  illness,  until  t(j-day.      .And  to-ni^'ht 

lie  was  roused  from  his   thou^'hts  by  a  touch  on  his 
■  eve,  anti,  l(;,ikm^'   round,  saw  Madame  'Iroali    at  his 

"  Let  US  i;i)  (.1,  to  the  balcony, '  she  saitl  in  a  ^ubtlued 
^        ■.      "  We  shall  be  able  to  talk  better  there." 

lie  h)llowed  her  through  the  fildinf.;  windows. 
'- haracteristically,  the  street  and  city  had  been  screened 
f'H  b\-  a  latticework,  and  an  arran^u'inent  <.!  iiar.ive-nts 
a:ul  pahns  converted  the  whole  balcony  into  .m 
.idniiraf)le  whisi)erin;_:  pl.ace,  for  flirtation  or  intrii;u<-. 
S!ie  cho^e  the  farthest  corner  and  sat  dou  n.  He 
I   ilowed  her  example. 

■  Xovv,  M.de  Colombel,  I  ha\e  heard  that  \.  ii  kn -w 

Nmatl  ben  .Moui—lhat  you  were  stayin^i  at  liis 
ii  'Use.  in  fact." 

I  have  just  returned." 

'  An  interesting'  person;. I'ty,  1  should  think.  ' 
I  nterestiiiL!.  deeidedlv.  ' 
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"  It  is  about  him  that  I  wanted  to  ask  you  :  I  think 
that  my  husband  and  I  will  be  making  a  shooting  ex- 
pedition in  the  neighbourhood,  and  it  would  be  so  very 
charming  of  you  to  give  us  a  letter  of  introduction." 

"  I  shall  be  delighted.  But  your  husband,  who  is  so 
well-known  and  in  touch  with  so  many  Arabs  of  im- 
portance, should  find  a  letter  from  me  superfluous." 

"  It  would  be  nicer,  I  think,  to  take  a  letter  from 
one  of  his  personal  friends.  I  must  admit  that  i  am 
very  curious  to  see  him.  Do  tell  me  a  little  about 
liini — how  he  lives,  it  is  such  a  violent  transition— 
from  Paris  to  sainthood  in  a  desert  village.  Antl  they 
say  he  is  so  handsome — just  like  his  Irish  mother." 
De    C'(;lombel   did    not   feel   inclined   to   pursue  the 

subject. 

"You  probably  know  as  much  about  him  as  I.  I 
have  the  feeling  that  I  am  dealing  with  an  Oriental 
when  I  am  with  him— in  spite  of  the  Irish  mother." 

"You  interest  me — tell  me  what  he  talks  about. 
When  I  was  dining  at  the  Residence  the  other  ilay,  they 
spoke  of  him  as  one  of  our  greatest  safeguards  in  the 
South— politically  speaking.  That  he  v  is  heart  anil 
soul  with  us — with  the  l-rench.  Did  you  get  that 
impression  ?  " 

"  We  didn't  discuss  politics." 

"  His  father  was  responsible  for  the  rising  in  '71." 

"  So  I  heard." 

••  IJut  then  the  filher "      She  hesitated.      "  M.  de 

Colombel,"  she  went  on,  speaking  as  if  irom  impulse, 
"  I  ilo  not  niinil  telling  you  th.it  our  visit  to  him  is 
partly  for  political  reasons.  And  I  \vatit  y<nj  to  help 
us  as  far  as  possible.  1  may  tell  you,  also,  that  my 
hu.sband  knows  nothing  of  my  reason  for  accoinpanyint.' 
hiin." 
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'  I  am  sorry,  but  beyond  giving  you  a  pe.sonal  intro- 
duction I  can  do  nothing.  As  I  tell  you,  we  did  not 
tii^cuss  politics ;  only  sport,  mining,  and  such  matters." 

"  Hut  he  is  a  bigoted  Mahomrr.edan  ?  "  she  persisted. 

"A  Mahommedan,  certainly,  but  too  broad-minded 
ti  be  styled  bigoted.  On  the  contrary,  he  spoke  of 
Cardinal  Lavigerie  '  in  a  friendly  way.'' 

"  Ves,  yes;   His  Eminence  told  me." 

lie  knew  that  she  was  anathematising  him  as  a  fool 
of  the  first  water, 

'  Well,  I  must  go  back  to  the  salon.  But  we  start 
the  day  after  to-morrow.  Could  you  come  in  and 
(litie  with  us,  en  famille,  to-morrow?  " 

He  reflected  that  to  stand  well  with  Madame  'Iresali 
\\,is  to  stand  well  with  one  or  twcj  other  people  of 
importance.      He  would  use  discretion. 

"  i  will  come  with  pleasure." 

"  I'm  so  glad.      Well,  at  eight  then." 

.She  rose  gracitnisly,  antl  he  kissed  one  of  her  dia- 
in  iiul  rings,  wondering  as  he  did  so  which  ol  her  many 
I'.i^ts  was  rc.->{)onsible  for  it. 

Half  an  hour  afterwards  he  left  the  house,  and 
ictuniing  to  the  hotel,  unlocked  his  valise  and  took  (jut 
"t  it  a  parcel  which,  he  iiad  placed  in  it  early  ii!  the 
itti  I  iiiMin.  Then,  still  in  evening  dress,  he  went  down- 
t.iirs  again,  was  salaamed  by  the  sleeping  ,\rab  porter 
it  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  and  passed  into  the  stjuate. 
1  he  moon  was  too  young  to  {^ive  any  light,  but  the 
:  i;:ht  was  tKjt  dark.  He  turned  into  the  Rue  de  \\\ 
^•i-ha.  It  was  deserted  antl  still,  but  he  w.ilked  waril>- 
t'  f-(.ipe  slipping  on  pieces  of  garliage.  It  took  him 
Ij'Ut  ten  minutes  to  reach  the  .Mbergo  del    Sole.      He 
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ktiDckcd  at  the  door.      It  was  opened   after  great  delay 


by  tlie  Italian 


padi 


roiia,  more 


dishevelled  ihan  ever,  her 


riis 


ty    bl: 


IC 


:k    bodice   bursting    at   the    breast,   her   skirt 


;rushetl,  hi:r  liair  lian;.Mng  ui 


loose  l)lack  strands. 


I  tlviU"ht  nvMi'^irii 


r  was   ne\   r  coinuig,     slie  gruni- 


bUd.      "  It  is  past  midnii;ht." 

"  Vou  can  go  to  bed    now.      You  may  l)e   sure  I  wil 
s  of  beauty-sieep 


not  fiirgct  your  los 

lie    went    up   the    stairs   i 


thrd.it    anil   ears 

found  the  door  at  the   head 


a'^crlv,  the    i)ulses    in   his 
beating    as    Inudly   as    his   heart,  and 


le   stans   already  aj 


ir. 


I'diina 


was  looking  out,  anxiety  n 


her  wrinkled  ex* 


le    en 


tered.      The   room    bure   a    Icstual   air. 


'r 


women  had  i)r<)(ured  swec 


tineats  ;id>)rned  with  pattern- 


^uirar  cake--,  and 


oerlumec 


I    past 


ries 


m  iulhrsive  tnisri,  ^ug. 
the  /'<trl-/ou,r,  irl'.r,  and  w'Avr-v  dear  to  the  lieart  of  the 
'I'uni-^ian  confec  ti(.n<-r.  and  had  set  thei-  iip.on  the  floer 
in  small  dishes,  ready  f.)r  eating.  Candles  had  Ihx  ■ 
obtained,  antl  the  gari-h  tndspn  ad  and  two  blankets  m 
bri.'ht  Man<hi-ter  nianufu  ture  served  as  carpets  and 
tabl.Hloth.  The  atuio-phere  wa-  heavy  with  the  scer.l 
of  burnt  spices. 

M.d)rouka  sto,.d  before  liini  in  tin-  centre  of  Uv 
room.  In  the  .waving  light  of  the  cmd.lcs,  whi.h  h,.'. 
been  i)laced  on  the  :;round  to  ilUnniiiate  the  gala  meai. 
her  scarkl  ar,.l  magenta  robes  gloucd  with  the  rich 
colour  of  the  licirts  .,f  r<.se->,  or  of  the  red  thread-  "! 
lire  that  live  in  bk.o.l coloun'd  r.p.ajs.  Tlierc  w;i 
sonuthing  ll.ime-like  and  tiopicil  about  her  that  lai-  ,l-.; 
him  bv  the  throat.  llen-ti.cd  the  ;;i.at  earri- g-  in 
hrr  ears,  th.e  charni'.  uiscribed  witli  unfamili' .•  char- 
■  i(.lel-.  roUiul  !uT  ta'cl. 

•'  !':!:-.■  !>f  uiih-  voii  '  slie  said  in  her  o\\  .  tongue. 
1  b    went  to  hei   ami  ki-^scd  her 
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"  Vou   arc  beautiful,   uion   Dicu !   you    arc   beautiful, 
\n\\  little  savage." 

She  endured  his  embrace  as  before,  without  either 
rcpulsiiiLj  or  returuin^^  it. 

■•  Is  it  true?  Am  I  so  beautiful?  Am  I  as  good  to 
'    ,k  upon  as  the  women  at  the  ball  to-inght  ?  " 

The  comparison  was  so  impossible  that  he  laughed 
a-  he  sat  d(jwn,  somewhat  uncomfortably,  on  the  low 
-t  "il  placed  ready  for  him. 

•■ 'I'hou  art  so  different,  m\-  heart.  Don't  let  us  talk 
'  \  them." 

••  Where  are  my  jewels  ?  "  she  asked  carelessly,  sitting 
n  her  heels  by  the  candles. 
••  I  have  brought  them." 
She  scanned  hin^    an  'hM  .-xpression  in  her  eyes. 

We  will  eat  first,"  >he  said. 

\  -djnia   returned  with  the  coffee,  placed    ready  on  a 

;  ,      tray,  and  s,it  tlown  cross-legged  boide  her  mistre-^'^. 

l)r  (." oloinbel  could  neither  eat  nor  drink,  th^uigh  in 

in- case  his  appetite  would  not  ha\r  risen  to  the  cakes 

•.\!r.  li  the  old  woman  and  girl  set  tniore  him.      Nc.lima 

IP  ;.rd  at  them  with  toothless  gums:    Mabrouka  began 

•i  ■.  but  it  was  with  app.irent  effort  that  she  nibbled  at 

finally  she  laid  it  down. 

1    cannot   eat.      I    must   see    the    jewels    thou    h;ist 
'1    light  me." 

■  1  Imu    art   a    little  Jewess"  he  ^.lid,  u^  ing  tlie  insult 
■   a^iii-ly. 

.^he  n.irritweil  her  e\-e>,  but  said  ncdhing. 

Without    fmlher   words   he   produced    the   ])acket    he 

1  ■~lipj)ed  int"   \\v   ptu  kct  of  his   coat  .i^d   hand.d  it 

.  I  t.i  her.      lie  had  l.tought  her  a  g"Id  rh.iin,  a  large 

tur.iUDi-,!,'  pendant    set    lound  with    matrix  emeralds,  an 
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for  the  pleasure  of  secinf^  it  upon  her  ;  and  a  bracelet 
of  French  workmanship.  She  took  them  up  one  by  one 
and  wei<^hed  them  in  her  hand,  holding  them  to  the 
candles  as  if  to  appraise  their  value. 

"  Did  they  cfjst  thcc  much  ?  "  she  asked  at  length 
serious!)-. 

"  More  than  I  can  afford,"  he  laughed. 

She  tf)ok  them  up  once  more,  and  examined  them. 

"Tell  me.  IIow  much  did  this  cost?  And  this? 
And  this?" 

He  told  her. 

Ncdjma  made  no  comment,  but  her  eyes  gleamed 
beneath  their  wrinkled  lids  like  the  eyes  of  a  bird  as 
she  followed  every  movement  of  her  mistress's  fingers. 
Mabrf)uka  took  the  baubles  in  one  hand  and  dropped 
thim  into  the  palm  of  the  other  with  a  tinkling,  metallic 
scnind. 

"  Thou  art  pleased?"  he  asked. 

"  Yes.    I  am  pleased.     Hut,  I  had  hoped  for "    She 

hesitated,  and  then  pointed  to  the  studs  in  his  shirt-front. 

"  Vou  had  hoped  for  diamonds  ? "  he  said,  with 
amusement.  "  Well,  I  am  not  a  millionaire,  and  I  could 
not  give  >'ou  these — they  were  a  present  from  my  great- 
aunt,  and  of  considerable  value." 

He  took  out  one.  and  she  placed  it  between  her 
fingers  and  thumb  to  hoiti  it  to  the  light. 

"  it  glitters,"  .she  said.      "  It  is  like  little  sw-rds." 

The  stone  flashed  in  the  light. 

"  Oiu"  wouUl  think  that  there  was  something  ali'.c  in 
it  that  could  not  get  out,"  she  weni  on,  turning  it  again. 
•'  It  is  because  of  that  that  it  pleases  me."  She  handeii 
it  back  to  him,  anil  he  began  to  replace  it.  As  he  dii! 
so,  she  leant  close  to  him  with  a  sudden  soft  gesture. 
Losing  control  of  himself,  he   put   his   arms  about  her. 
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Slu-  made  a  momentary  stru^'gle,  and  then,  with  the 
=,une  new  submission,  was  passive  under  the  kisses 
which  he  rained  upon  her  mouth  and  throat,  althou,L;h  her 
eyes  narrowed  again.  He  did  not  see  the  hate  in  them. 
'  "  Let  me  go,"  slie  said  when  she  could  speak.  "  i  he 
stdiie  has  fallen." 

"  I  do  not  care "      His  breath  came  unevenly. 

"  Hut  I  have  not  finished  eating." 
He  released  her  slowly,  with  the  epicure's  reason  for 
restraint. 

"  Well,  then,  let  us  find  the  thing." 
She  went  forward  on  her  hand-  among  the  highly 
coloured  cakes  and  the  flickering  candles. 

"  I  do  not  see  it.      It  must  have  rolled  away." 
He  went  down  on  his  knees  beside  her  to  search. 
"  It  may  have  fallen  beneath  the  rug,"  he  suggested. 
She  rose  from  her  hands  and  knees  to  her  feet. 
"  I   will  hold  the  candle  liere,  so  that  thou   wilt  have 
li'^ht  from  above.      It  cannot  have  rolled  far.' 

He  continued  to  search  among  the  folds  of  the  rug. 

The  diamcjiid  was  valuable,  and  he  had  no  mind  to  lose  it. 

Nedjma  made  no  movement  to  help  them,  but  sat 

..ppusite  watching  them.      Presently  she  laughed,  a  thin, 

hysterical  laugh. 

.And  at  that  moment  De  Colcjmbel  felt  a  sv\ift  thrust 
and  a  sudden  biting  agony.  1  le  swayed  and  caught  his 
breath  blindly. 

"  Cjoil !   you  have  stabbed " 

lie  did  not  complete  the  sentence.  There  was  a 
.;leiini  in  his  eyes,  and  the  steel  went  home,  for  the 
>ec(,nd  time,  intu  his  throat.  He  fell  f.^rward  inertly, 
blood    welling    rapidly    fr^m    his    mouth.      The    great 


larkness  h.ul  fallen  upon  him. 

Nedjma    laughed    foi    iiie    second    tin 
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shook,  but  she  had  not  stirred  from  her  position  on  tht 


loor. 


"  Help  me,"  Mabrouka  said  to  her  in  low  tones. 
"  W'c  shall  have  need  of  the  diamonds." 

lUit  Nedjma  made  no  movement. 

Mabrouka  bent  down,  her  face  colourless  but  her  lips 
firm,  and  unfastened  the  other  two  studs  from  the  dead 
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(Istained  shirt-front.  Tlie  third  was  already 
in  her  hand.  Then  she  took  the  chain  and  the  other 
baubles  which  he  had  .t,nven  her,  tore  off  a  corner  of  the 
TU'^,  and  made  them  into  a  bundle,  which  she  thrust  into 
her  bosom.  Then  she  tf)ok  two  heavy  haiks  from  a 
drawer  in  the  rickety  Italian  bureau. 

"Come,"  she  said  in  a  strained  voice.  "  We  must  be 
quick.      Thou  must  bestir  thyself." 

She  forced  the  old  woman  to  her  feet,  and  helped  her 
to  don  luT  haik.  Then  she  paused  for  a  second  and 
put  on  her  own. 

"Now  (.pen  the  door  and  ti;o  down  before  me.  I 
will  close  it  and  lock  it  after  me." 

Still  shaking  from  head  to  foot,  the  old  woman  obeyed 
her. 

Mabrouka  stood  for  one  moment  at  the  threshold, 
lookini;  at  the  huddled  fi,-;urc  in  the  centre  of  the  room. 
One  of  the  candles  had  fallen  with  the  unextin^^uished 
flame  towards  the  dead  man's  head,  and  the  heat  had 
bei;un  to  lick  aiu'  sin^^.-  the  hair.  She  went  over  once 
ai^aiu,  and,  stooping,  extinguished  the  candle.  For  an 
instant  shr  waited  as  if  in  consideration.  Then  she 
spat  on  the  dead  man's  face  as  she  had  spat  at  the 
grou.id  he  liad  stood  ujion  that  incntiing,  and,  drawing 
her  ha;k  up  so  that  all  but  her  e\-es  was  invisible,  she 
closed  the  door  softly  behind  her,  locked  it,  and  crept 
liowii  the  d.irkened  stairs. 
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"  Cue  oni  ? "  called  a  fresh  voice  from  a  second-class 
bntli  on  the  board  steamboat  Aurorc  of  the  Navi^a- 
ti.-!i  Mixto,  which  plies  between  Sicily  and  North 
Africa.  Then,  as  the  half-awakened  traveller  realised 
th.it  he  was  no  longer  in  the  land  of  soft  vowels  which 
had  been  still  in  sight  as  he  had  left  deck  the  previous 
evening,  he  changed  the  demand  into  French. 

'■  Six  o'clock,  monsieur,"  said  the  passing  steward. 

"  Land  in  sight?  " 

"  lUit  yc--.,  monsieur." 

The  young  Sicilian  sprang  cuit  of  his  berth.  The 
(in man  above  him  grunted  and  turned  over  again  to 
leep.  Riccardo  Bastiagnini  looked  at  him,  for  the 
red  eiirt.iins  had  been  drawn  back  to  give  the  per- 
^l)iring  sleeper  air.  He  had  thrown  off  his  coverlet, 
,md  displayed  his  whole  unshapely  form  in  ill-fitting 
pyjamas. 

"  These  Germans  !  " 

1  lu:  young  man  ran  his  hand  contentedly  down  the 
nni -ciilar  uuliine  of  his  <Avn  hip. 
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Fifteen  minutes  later  he  stood  on  deck,  liis  cj-es 
fixed  on  the  horizon.  The  sea  was  the  ardent  blu.:- 
purple  of  the  South;  he  had  seen  it  as  blue  a  thousand 
sunny  days  at  i'alcrmo,  j^entian  blue,  turquoise  blue, 
veronica  blue  ;  wine  purple,  sunset  purple,  .ind  the 
purple  of  storms,  broken  by  the  ^'reens  of  chrysophascs 
and  emeralds.  The  sun,  ^ditterint,'  like  a  mass  of 
sequins  on  the  waves  and  blinding  him  from  the  white 
deck,  meant  as  little  to  him  as  water  to  the  lotus,  or 
air  to  ihe  lark  ;  it  was  his  element ;  he  was  a  child  of 
the  sun.  But  to  him  there  was  something  new  even 
in  the  aspect  of  the  sea  and  sun,  for  they  were  within 
sight  of  Africa. 

His  eyes  were  fixed  with  eagerness  on  the  Hearing 
land,  rising  hardly  the  breadth  of  a  butterfly's  wing 
from  the  sea.  That  strip  held  his  future  life.  He 
gazed  at  it  fascinated. 

A  lean  man  resting  on  the  taffrail  regarded  the 
boy  with  attention.  He  was  dressed  in  easily-fitting 
grey  flannels,  and  wore  a  wide  felt  hat  which  obscured 
his  face. 

"  It  is  the  first  time  that  you  visit  Tunis  ? "  he 
queried  in  Italian. 

Ha  .agnini  assented,  noting,  with  some  curiosity  as 
to  his  nationality,  his  long-shaped  eyes,  which  were  of 
a  light  blue.      "  And  you,  monsieur  ?  " 

"  I  live  in  Tunis.  Hut  I  am  more  or  less  of  a 
traveller." 

"  A  tr  cUer,"  Hastiagnini  repeated,  with  some 
wistfulness.     "  I  have  never  left  Sicily  till  now." 

The  stranger  smiled.  "  And  )et  there  is  only  a 
twelve  hours'  journey  between  you  and  North  Africa." 

"  That  is  true.      Hut  I  do  not  travel  for  pleasure.      I 
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M,,ori'^h   blood   in  my  family,  so  that   the  desire  may 
be  ata.istic." 

'I  he   stranger  glanced    at   him    quickly,   but  offered 
T|.)  coinmeiu. 

Bastiagnini's    ey ■^s,   like    a    woman's,  were    peopled 
•.villi  dreams  as  he  looked  towards  the  shore. 

"I)o  you   see  Carthage?"    the   stranger    asked,   in- 
ilicatiiig  the  shore. 

Bastiagnini  leaned  foi  vard. 

Where?   .   .   .   that  little  white  town?" 
.  .n  amphitheatre  of  mountains,  blue  as  ripe  grapes, 
had  sprung  out  of  the  sea,  sloping  down  to  level  hills 
Hushed  as  with  inner  fire. 

"  No,  that   is   Sidi-bou-Said  ;  just   above    it.      Uon't 
yiai  see    a    huge    white  building    above  that    pinkish 
spit  ?  " 
"  \es. 

"  That  is  the  cathedral.  It  is  right  on  the  Byrsa, 
the  citadel  of  Dido's  Carthage.  A  mock-Oriental 
nionstrosity.      A  symbol." 

Bastiagnini  felt  no  such  ;>  'hetic  revolt.  The 
-ceding  whiteness  and  meretricious  effrontery  of  the 
.juilding,  set  like  a  beacon  (  i  the  hillside,  filled  him 
with  pleasure.  The  two  n.  a  watched  the  African 
:hore  in  silence.  They  came  right  under  the  yellow 
hills  of  Carthage,  passed  the  lightb.ouse  promontory 
with  its  tamarisks  and  the  low  white  houses  of  La 
Golctta,  and  slipped  into  the  narrow,  oily  green  canal 
which  is  the  high  road  to  Tunis.  A  couple  of  feluccas, 
daubed  with  Mahommedan  signs  in  orange  paint, 
darted  past  them  into  the  open  sea. 

"  There  is  always  a   fresh  breeze  off  Carthage,"  said 
the  iiian  with  light  blue  eyes. 

Before  them,  at  the  end   of  the  canal,  lay  Tunis — 
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mer  clouds    acrainst   the    mountains  and 


flecklcss  sky.  A  quartette  of  dark-faced  men  in  red 
fezes  had  rowed  up  to  the  ship's  side,  and  the  pilot,  a 
wiry  little  Frenchman,  clambered  up  (;n  deck, 

"How  lonij  before  we  reach  Tunis?"  asked 
Hastiai^nini  of  his  companion. 

"  Another  hrJf-hour,  I  fear.  You  are  intending  to 
stay  there  any  lenii^th  of  time?  " 

li'istiagnini  made  a  t;esture.  "  Who  knows  ?  A 
lifetime,  maybe." 

"  A  pleasant  town,"  said  the  other  urbanely,  offering,' 
hirn  a  ciLjarette,  "  even  for  a  lifetime." 

Hastiaj^mini  refused  with  the  Sicilian  backward  jerk 
of  the  head.      "  I  seldom  smoke." 

"  So  you  are  goinir  to  settle  in  Tunis,"  the  stranger 
saiil,  after  a  slightly  sardonic  scrutiny  of  the  young 
man's  person.      "  Vou  have  relations  there?" 

"  An  uncle  and  cousins.  I  am  going  to  Tunis  to 
help  my  uncle  in  his  business :  his  health  is  slightly 
failing." 

"  I  hope  that  it  may  prove  remunerative." 

"  I  hope  so  too.  I  studied  the  law  in  Girgenti,  but 
in  Sicily,"  and  the  young  man  laughed  sunnily,  "  there 
are  five  lawyers  to  every  litigant,  and  I  did  not  care  to 
make  the  sixth." 

"You  were  wise,"  said  his  acquaintance.  His  eyes 
dwelt  upon  the  young  face  with  its  clear  dark  outlines 
and  beautiful  mouth.  "  It  is  possible  I  kn<nv  your 
uncle." 

"  His  name  is  Scarfi." 

"  The  shipping  agent.  1  have  met  him  I  think. 
liut  you  do  not  resemble  him." 

**    I  f  #»    ic    -J    i**>l -1 1  i«  111     Kif    iTt  o  rrirjfT/*  "          \T\r    nfi^l*''c    f^^N  tr\l/* 
/     Lj-  •••/ J i'  — 

are  lemon  merchants  and  exporters  at  I'alermo,  but  my 
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aunt  uas   my  father's   sister,  ?m\   a   Hastia^rni.ii."      He 
turned   a   si-net    ring  on    one  hand    and   displayed   a 

cuat-of-arms.  .   ,     ^-     .i     i        i. 

"  Thai's  the  coat-of-arms  in  one  of  the  ^orth  chapels 

in  the  Malricc  at   Gir-enti,"  the  other  replied,  examin- 

'"^■■You    know    Sicily    then,"    15astiagnini    exclaimed 
■One  of    our  ancestors  built    the    chapel.      It    would 
have  been   better  for   us  if  he  had  founded   a  fortune 
with  the  money." 

•'  Then  to-day  the  Bastiai,niini  are  pcor  ? 

Riccardo  shru<-ed  his  shoulders.  "  They  live 
Hhv  even  keep  up  a  carriage.  But  they  consider  it 
.'i-M-aceful  to  work.  As  for  me,  I  am  not  ashamed  of 
u^  bourgeois  connections  or  of  work,  so  I  have  ccme 
;.v.ay  to  join  my  uncle.  Besides,  one  cannot  live  for 
rv.r' in  Palermo  and  Girgenti." 

''  That  depends,"  said  the  other.     "  You  might  have 

i;i;uTied  a  fortune" 

"  I  prefer  to  make  one.  Besides,  there  are  few 
Sicilian  heiresses.  An  American?  No,  they  either 
,.,ake  jealous  wives  or  coquettes.  Besides,  I  have  no 
.KMie  to  marry.  .  .  .  Are  the  Arab  women  beautiiul? 
1-c  asked,  to  divert  the  conversation  from  hims:it.  1 
c!u  not  ..lean  the  dancers,  I  am  told  they  are  hideous, 
but  the  women  who  are  veiled." 

The  stranger  closed  and  opened  his  light  biue  eyes 
meditatively."  "1  advise  you  to  content  yourself  .n 
the  European  quarter.  All  that  is  veiled  is  not 
b-autitul  There  are  plenty  of  Erenchwomen  with 
whom  vou  will  be  safe  in  an  adventure  if  you  are 
discieet.'     It  is  a   military  town.      Then   there  are  your 

_^, \  in.voc^.-s  and  Germans — every 

nationality.      But,  veiled    women,"   he  glanced    at   the 
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beauty  of  this  child  of  the  sun,  and  concluded,  "  leave 
them  alone  if  you  are  fond  of  life." 

Somcthinj^  harsh  in  his  tone  surprised  Riccardo. 

The  stranger  caught  his  look,  and  added  in  a  ligh.ter 
vein  — 

"  As  for  the  dancer  ,  you  were  correctly  informed. 
There  is  one  dancer,  however,  who  is  worth  seeing. 
Vou  should  go  t'^  see  her  dance  one  evening.  l-".uro- 
pcans  seldom  get  the  chance,  but  a  card  from  me  will 
secure  you  an  entrance.  It  will  be  best  to  go  un- 
accompanied. You  will  be  perfectly  safe.  I  will 
scribble  the  aildress  for  you  on  one  of  my  own  cards." 

He  drew  out  a  card-case,  extracted  a  card,  wrote  on 
its  back  and  handed  it  to  the  Sicilian.  Riccardo  read 
on  the  one  side,  '  .\Ii  llabib,  3  Rue  des  Montagues," 
on  the  other,  "  Charles  Conradin,  3  Rue  de  f  "aire." 

"  Vou  must  also  come  to  see  me." 

"  1  shall  have  much  pleasure.      You  arc  very  good." 

Conradin  looked  at  hitn  kindly.  "  I  may  have 
some  business  to  put  into  your  way,  later  on." 

"  I  ask  for  nothing  better,'  JJastiagnini  laughed. 
'I'lie  thin  morning  air  and  the  sea  wind  filled  him  with 
the  spirit  of  adventurous  j-outh.  The  canal-banks 
slipped  p.ist  them  like  moving  serpents.  Tunis  grew 
nearer,  and  like  all  Oriental  cities,  lo^t  something 
of  her  beauty  and  mjstery  as  the  veil  of  distance 
dropped  awa)'.  Hut  her  whiteness  remained  untleeked. 
Wiiitc  terraces  and  white  houses  leapt  out  of  the 
blue  depths  of  the  sky.  The  whiteness  wa'. 
transcendent.  it  was  not  negative,  it  was  positive, 
and  vibrated  with  intc-nsity  like  a  colour.  Here  and 
there  a  min.iret  ruse  like  an  asphoilcl  against  the 
sky. 

"  Look!"  Coni.ulin    pointed.      A  line  of  what  might 
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h.vc  been   scaLjulls  or   foam  lay  on  the  water  a  (luartcr 
(,r  a  mile  away. 

■  What  is  it?"  .  . 

"  !•  lamingocs.     Wait,  they  arc  just  movni-       Ihen 
.cntincls  have  given  them  the  signal."  _ 

\s  the  words  fell,  the  white  line  had  risen  into  the 
,i,-  and  became  rose-coloured  as  the  sun  caught  their 
,,i„k  breasts  and  wings.  It  was  another  miracle  of 
the  roses  ;  a  tress  of  flame  drawn  across  the  African 
skN-  Ihey  swept  seaward,  crossed  the  mouth  of  the 
.ni'lf  and  disappeared  behind  the  mountains  which 
-uarded  the  west. 

'  llicy  were  close  to  the  wharf  now,  and  porters  of 
,ve.y  shade  had  scrambled  aboard,  s.-ne  of  them  clad 
in  tiie  naivest  of  garme.its,  but  always  with  a  fc/.  to 
cover  their  sacred  baldness. 

■lliev  attacked  the  first-class  passengers  firs  ,  as 
lik.ly  'to  have  more  baggage.  Bastiagnini  had  little 
,;„High,  and  he  guarded  it  from  the  purlers  who  besieged 

'""';/,  rcvoir  then,"  said  Conradin,  extending  his  hand. 

1  must   go   and  see  after  my   baggage   and   deliver  it 

to  ,>ne  of  these  locusts.      1  hope  you  uill  find  tunc  to 

>ce  me  soon." 

Ihey  shook  hands,  and  Hastiagnini  stared  alter  him 
with  a  feeling  of  regret.  He  .lid  not  know  whether  .le 
h.ul  been  attracted  or  repulsed  by  his  fellow-passenger. 
but  he  certainly  felt  a  desire  to  see  hir.i  again. 

The  gangway  was  not  down  yet.  and  he  soon  forgot 
his  acquaintance  in  scanning  the  motley  cro^s•d  on  the 
wharf  in  the  endeavour  to  see  if  any  of  h.s  relatioris 
were  among  them.  He  had  never  seen  his  Uncle 
Cko...  nor  any  ..f  liis  Scarfi  relations.  He  anticipated 
thai  hi.  cousin   Salvatoie  might  be  companionable  ;  he 
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must  be  nineteen,  the  same  a-e  as  himself.  Then 
there  was  Gioc.mda,  a  trirl  of  seventeen,  and  her  sister 
Annunz.ata,  only  fifteen.  If  any  cne  came  to  meet 
him  it  would  probahl)'  be  his  uncle. 

J'resently    his   e\  e    fell    on    the    upper    deck       The 
hght-eyed    man    with     whom     he    had    been     talkin- 
M.  Conradin,   was   conversing   with    a   tall    Arab    who' 
must  have  sprun-   on   the   boat   from  the  shore.      The 
Arab   was  elaborately   dres.sed  ;   a  pale    blue  cloak  was 
fUm-  over  his  shoulder,  his  wide  sash  was  cmbroidere.l 
and   a   spotless   white   tin-ban    of  some   silken    material 
was  wound  about  his   fc/.       Kiccardo   marvelled   at    the 
di-nity  (,(  the  man.      IJut  he  did  not  find  that  Conradin 
lost    by   comparison.      There   was   an    air   of    authority 
about   lum,  an   aristocracy  of  manner   which   a-ain   set 
Kiccanh.  surmisin-  without  success  as  to  his  nationality 
Ihe  gan-way  was  drawn  now,  and  he  saw  both  men 
<lescend    and   disappear    into    a   clo..ed    carria-e    which 
was  waitui};  behind  the  ,A'/ouu\ 

Kiccardo  turned  a  lan-uid  back  on  the  lu.tel  tout, 
^vho  had  swarmed  on  board;  and  they  hastene.l  on 
I'ke  a  pla-ue  of  Hies,  to  their  next  victim  Out  of 
the  sea-bree/e  the  sun  smote  fiercely  down,  tho.r-h  it 
was  httle  atlrr  ci;.,d.t.  Th.  y..u„.  Siclian  drew  back 
Hitj  the  shade  of  the  under  tleck.  "Oiilv  i-n-h\h- 
men  and  do-s  walk  in  the  >,„,,"  runs  the  Sicilian 
pro'-erb. 

I'V'un  this  vanta-e  h  ■  cnsi.lcred  the  faces  of  tjie 
quay  a-a.n.  .\  thin-laced  iutlr  man,  we.uin-  a  some- 
what s,  iK-d  Panama,  uas  -houldr,  i,,,r  „j,  i!,^.  ^r;i„„,v.,y 
kiccardo's  i-islinct  told  him  that  this  ua.  h^i.  V n,], 
t-iccio.  The  ne.M  moment  the  little  man  wa.  peerin- 
Hito  his  lace,  wringing,'  his  hands,  and  e.n!,racin.r  l,i„^| 
elhi.si\el)-. 
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"  Welcome,  tnio  euro  !     Welcome  !      Where   is  your 

Riccardo  indicated  his  slender  beloneincs. 

His  uncle  shouted  over  the  taffrail — 

•  Achmed  !     Achmed  1  " 

An  Arab  in  full  while  breeches  ran  swiftly  up  the 
c^an[;\vay,  shouldered  the  luggage  and  preceded  them 
t<'  the  Custom-House. 

i'he  official  before  whom  the  bag  had  been  deposited 
^Tceted  them  civilly,  and  Achmed  took  the  valise  again 
lipon  his  shoulder.  Riccardo  noticed  that  there  had 
been  ;i o  pretence  of  examining  it. 

"  is  Signor  Rospigni  well?"  asked  Ciccio  Scarfi. 

'  He  is  within.      Do  you  wish  to  speak  to  him  ?  " 

"  No.  I'erhaps  yuu  will  tell  him  to  call  at  my 
"ffirc    this   evening." 

"  1  nil!  tell  him."       The  offici.il  salutetl  him. 

"  \(>u  see,  1  am  well  with  the  Custom- House  officials," 
^aiii  Ciccio  in  brief  e.xplanation.  "  Rospigiu  is  a 
.Sicilian,  and   a   friend   of  ours." 

As  he  spoke  a  shade  crossed  his  face. 

•Who  is  he?" 

•  Ml,  I   forgot.      lie  is   the   head  official   dow  ,    here 

■it   the   liouane.    .   .   .   We   will    walk    back,  it    is  ii(,t  far, 

and  no  carriage  can  drive  through  tin.  .\r.ib  quarter — 

^w-  .tre  living   in  the  Medina  (piarter,  you  know.      It    is 

.1   gooil   deal   cheaper   than    the    hVench    town,    and    is 

luiet    ami    clean.      There   is   the   atlditional    advantage 

t  being  at  a  comfortable  distance  from.  Little  .Sicilj." 

Riccardo  I( oked  an  iiuiuiry. 

"  Di'ii't  you  know  that  there  is  a  Little  Sicily  in 
I  iiiiis  the  Sicilian  quarter?  The  rilT-raft  that  can't 
lit' lid  to  go  to  .\meric.i  come  here  instead,  the  saint, 
iiiM'  tliem  !  " 
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Ciccio  Scarfi  spoke  with  an  excess  of  feeliii^:^,  and 
again  Riccanlu  observed  mentally  how  unhealthy  and 
nervous  he  looked. 

"  Our  offices   are  in  a  fine  position,"  his   uncle  cot; 
tinued,  with   a  touch  of  pride.      "Just  off  the  Avenue 
de  France — you'll  see  them  to-morrow." 

Riccanlo,  the  untravelled,  cast  his  eyes  this  way 
and  that.  l''xcei)t  for  the  .Arabs  that  mixed  with  th-; 
]<:uropcan  crowd,  he  might  have  been  in  a  French 
town,  with  boulevards,  tram-lines,  rows  of  trees  and 
advertisement  pillars.  Nothing  but  an  Arab  here 
and  there,  and  an  occasional  bundle  o''  a  woman 
swathed  in  her  haik — covered  completely  but  for  her 
e>es  and  the  bridge  of  her  yelhjv/  nose — told  him  that 
he  was  in  .Africa  :  except  the  fcather>-  palms — and  of 
these  there  were  plenty  in  I'alermo. 

He  looked  at  the  women  with  interest.  They  were 
symbolical  to  him  of  the  unexplored,  the  possible,  the 
mvsterious.  The  few  that  he  saw  here,  however,  were 
obviously  old  .ind  of  the  poorer  clas^.  Tb.ere  were  no 
suggestions  of  rounded  flesh  under  their  envelojjing 
draperies.  He  was  suddenly  reminded  of  the  conver- 
sation on  the  steamer. 

•'  1  met  a  Monsieur  Conradin  on  the  boat,  who  said 
that   he   'uid   met  you,"  he  remarked   during   the  next 

pause. 

"  Co.iradin  ?  I  don't  know  the  name.  ...  I  never 
neaid  it.      .A  I'renchman  ?  " 

"  He  did  not  look  a  l'"renchman.  I  do  not  know. 
He  invitcil  me  to  see  him." 

A  look  of  apprch<:nsion  flashed  into  the  tycs  of  the 
little  man.  It  wa^  only  momentary,  but  Riccardo  was 
bw  ilt  of  observatifin. 

"  Vtai  arc*  sure  that  he  was  not  an  Italian  ?" 
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'^  Certain.  He  spoke  Italian  with  a  slightly  foreign 
accent.      Why  ?  " 

"  Merely  that  it  is  unwise  ...  I  mean  ...  I  should 
■lot  make  friends  with  any  of  the  Sicilians  here  who 
are  not   .   .   .  our  friends." 

Riccardo  made  no  answer,  and  his  uncle  continued 
his  conversation  without  waiting  for  one. 

■•  Ves,  we   do  well   to   live   in   the    Arab  quarter,"  he 
was  rcjMMting  as  if  in  refrain. 
•  ll  .s  clean  ?  " 

•Oh,  the  Arabs  this  side  of  North  Africa  are  a 
clean  race.  Their  ideas  about  drainage  were  primitive 
until  the  French  came,  but  that's  all  altered  now.  I 
remember  those  old  days.  Why,  in  the  summer  the 
stench  beat  the  filthiest  back  slum  in  I'alernio,  bad  as 
that  is,  the  Hlessed  Mother  knows.  Hut  even  then 
tlu-y  were  keen  about  whitewashing.  The  town  was 
a  whited  sepulchre." 

They  had  turned  off  the  main  street    into  a  narrow, 
\anllcd  p.issage. 

■  N'ou'il  find  it  a  little  difficult  to  remember  the  way 

to    ..i-r    hou^^e    at    first,"    his    ui;cle    remarked.      "The 

^rcat    thing   to    remember    is    that    it    is   off   the    Souk 

"1    Helat,  and  once   there,  it   is   easy  to  find    the   Street 

■f  the     Treasure,  and   the    Street   of  the    hive    l-'ingers, 

i!ui    ti^at    loads    you    straight     into    the     Medersa-es- 

Viimaniti,   where   we   live." 

It  wa-^  not  a  lucid  explanation,  but  the  nanie^  ot  the 
tieets  i)!eased  Riccardo,  and  hi>  attention  was  ab-.orbed 
l.y  the  hi^h,  narrow  byvv;.v  through  whieli  they  veie 
pav-mg.  ihe  transition  Iruui  West  to  I'-ast  had  been 
V)  Midden,  so  surprising.  Here  the  European  quarter 
tfrinmated  abruptly.  That  the  uneven,  whitewashed 
walls  on  either  side  concealed  dwulling-houseswas  proved 
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by  their  wooden  doors,  into  which  worn,  copper-headed 
nails  had  been  hammered  to  form  odd  and  intricate 
desiijns.  The  door-knockers  were  solid  and  ap.ique. 
The  few  windows  which  broke  the  blank  surface  of 
the  walls  were  high,  and  heavily  latticed  by  worked 
iron  screens  curved  outward  to  the  street,  and  painted 
blue  or  green.  It  was  silent :  there  was  no  traffic, 
and  the  Arabs,  who  passed  each  other  with  nothing 
but  a  low-voiced  greeting,  moved  noiselessly.  They 
were  treading  in  another  world,  a  world  of  leisure, 
quiet,  and  melancholy ;  and  there  was  a  curious 
fragrance,  as  of  spices,  in  the  air — a  smell  which 
Kiccardo  soon  learnt  to  associate  with  the  Medina 
quarter. 

"  Here  we  are,"  said  Ciccio  Scarfi,  taking  a  turning 
out  of  the  Street  of  the  l""ive  I'^ingers  into  a  wider  and 
sunnier  highway.  The  striped  archway  and  steps  of 
an  ancit-nt  mosque  faced  thein,  and  on  the  wall  near 
it  a  notice  in  I'Vench  and  Italian  had  been  aftixed  : 
"  Those  nf)t  (jf  the  Mussulman  Faith  are  forbidden 
entrance."  Crooked  streets,  lined  with  booths,  ran 
to  east   and    north   ami    south. 

Ciccio  came  to  a  halt  before  .i  big  green  door, 
heavily  studded  with  nails  like  its  neighbours,  and 
rapped.  It  swung  back,  and  an  old  wom;ui  with 
a   kerchief  on   her  head   admitted   tiieui. 

"  I'.cco,  Concetta  !  Here's  the  sig.iorino,  all  the  way 
from  ("lirgenti  I  ' 

Concetta  ilropi>ed  a  trembling  curtsey  and  wiped 
her   e)es. 

"  Scin/ct  Mdi ia  !  So  like  his  mother  that  I  nurseil 
at  this  very  breast  !  F.xcusc  me,  signori,  an  old 
woman  can't  help  crying  when  -lu'  sees  a  faci-  from 
years  ago.      iloly  Saints — how   like'      .Nml   fri'sh  from 
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(^irgenti,    where     I    was    born,    and    shall     never    see 
a-ain  I  "      She  poured  a  torrent  of  blessings  on  him. 

Riccardo  kissed  her  on  both  cheeks,  partly  to  please 

her  and  partly  to  stop  her.      He  had  a  dread  of  the  old. 

••  I  have  practically  rebuilt  the  house,"  his  uncle  said, 

as   they    crossed   the    sunlit   courtyard,  surrounded   by 

stilted  arches  of  the  same  black-and-white   masonry  as 

that  of   the   moscjue   without.     "  Arab   hou.ses   are   un- 

r,,mf,,rtaole,  and   Gioconda  had  an  idea  that  she  would 

h.tve  the  place  heated    throughout    in   winter   like    an 

hotel   .   .   .  through  here,  and  up  these  stairs,  Riccardo. 

l"or   nn-  part  a  scaldino   is  enough   to  keep   the   house 

warm  when  it's  cold.      Our  grandfatlicrs  did  with  them. 

Hut  women   always   want   to   keep   up   with  the  times. 

1   like  to  humour  my  women-folk,  and,  happily,  I  can 

afford  to  do  so." 

It  was  obviously  not  money  difficulties  which  had 
-ivcn  Ciccio  Scarfi  the  worried,  almost  hunted,  look 
which  Riccardo  had  remarked. 

Ihere  was  a  ru.tle  of  skirts  as  they  reached  the 
tij)  of  the  flight,  and  Riccardo  fancied  he  saw  a  vanish- 
ing petticoat.  Whatever  it  might  have  been,  he  forg(<t 
it'^asatall  girl  came  forward  to  give  him  her  hand. 
She  bore  herself  with  a  grace  which  he  had  not 
expected  in  his  bourgeois  cousins.  Her  eyes  were  as 
hlue-grey  as  his  own,  and  her  h.-ir,  dark  and  lustreless, 
was  piled  upon  a  shapely  head.  He  met  her  clear 
ga/e,  and  felt  a  liki.ig  towards  her.  Most  Sicilian 
girls  of  her  age  would  have  shown  self-con.sciousncss 
on  meeting  a  cousin  of  the  opposite  sex,  but  there  wa;> 
IK)  trace  of  discomposure  in  her  manner. 

-This  is  Gioconda,"  her  faiiicr  exclaimed,  with 
lender  pride.  'The  mother  of  the  family,  aren't  yon. 
Gioconda  mia  ?  ' 
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The  girl  smiled  seriously.  "  Are  you  not  very 
tired  ?      I  have  prepared  coffee  for  you." 

She  led  the  way  into  the  living-room,  which,  like  all 
the  rooms  in  the  house,  looked  over  the  courtyard. 

"Where's  Annunziata?"  Ciccio  asked  irritably. 

"  I  don't  know,  papa  mio.  She  was  shy,  I  think." 
Gioconda  was  pouring  out  the  steaming  coffee. 

"  Shy  !  I  never  heard  such  non.sense."  He  fidgeted 
with  the  spoon  of  his  cup. 

"Can't  you  go  and  fetch  her?"  he  asked  presently. 
"  Tell  her  to  come  here  at  once  and  welcome  her 
cousin."  A  muffled  sound  in  the  passage  ii'tcrrupted 
him,  and  leaving  his  seat  in  the  act  of  speaking  he  ran 
towards  the  door. 

"  Here  she  is,  the  little  cat,  taking  a  peep  at  us  from 
the  passage!"  His  irritation  disappeared  in  a  flash. 
"  Cixriddu  !  I'm  ashamed  of  your  manners.  Have  you 
no  words  to  tell  your  cousin  you  arc  glad  to  sec 
him  ?  " 

She  was  brought  in  struggling  in  her  father's 
embrace,  rosy  and  dishevelled. 

"  Papa  !     Papa  mio  !  " 

Once  released,  she  held  out  her  hand  with  a  laugh. 

"Good  morning,  Cousin  Riccardo." 

"  Good  morning,  Cousin  Annunziata." 

"  Why  did  you  hide?  "  demanded  her  father. 

"  1  didn't.      I  wanted  to  see  him  first." 

"  Why,  in  the  name  of  the  Madonna?  " 

"  Ik'cau.se  it's  unlucky  for  him  to  meet  three  women 
one  after  another  when  he  comes  into  the  house." 

"  Rubbish  !  "  ejaculated  her  father.  "  Vou  are  not  a 
woman  yet,  caridduy 

"  But  it  is  all  right  now,"  she  explained,  settling 
herself  at    her   father's    side,  "because   he   has    drunk 
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.ome  cofiee.      When   one  has   swallowed   something  it 

,!ocsn't  count.".  ,     1  » 

.'  I   ;im  obliged  to  you  for  your  care  of  my  luck. 

..lid  Riccardo.  ,.    ,      .-      ,      r 

'■  Then,  of  course,    I   have   become    a  little  tired   of 

hearing  about   you,"   she  added   maliciously^     "  It   has 

been  '  When  Cousin  Riccardo  comes,'   and  '  You  will  be 

„ice  to  Cousin  Riccardo. '  all  day  long." 

"Hush.    Annunziata,"    said    Gioconda    with     gentle 

tlistress.  ^  ,        .  ..   i    , 

The  spoilt  girl  went  off  into  a  fit  of  laughter  at   h.r 

taiher's  embarrassed    face.     "  I'apa  mio !      How   cross 

vuu  look."  ^i  •    "   u„ 

'  "  There  never  was  such  a  naughty  baby  as  this,  he 
explained  to  Riccardo,  as  he  caressed  the  shining  head 
nestling  against  his  arm.  For  her  hair  uas  golden, 
almost  rcldish.  and  her  eyes  as  green  as  trout-pools 
She  was  certainly  the   prettier  of  the  two,  but   lacked 

lier  sister's  dignity.  ,  .  , 

'If  papa  were  an   Arab,  he'd  lock  mc  up,    the  girl 

remarked  to  Riccardo.  .        „ 

'  And  a  very  wholesome  thing  for  you  too.  canddu, 
iK-r  father  rejoined,  using  the  soft,  Sicilian  pet  name. 
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CHAPTER    II 

RiCCARDO  found  a  givat  deal  over  whicli  to  ponder 
iM  the  household  of  which  he  had  become  a  member. 
1  here  was  somethin-  about  Ciccio  Scarfi  that  gave  him 
the  impression  that  the  man  was  ill  at  case.  There 
was  a  furtive  look  in  h:  eyes  which  was  unnatural  in  a 
successful  man. 

Tliat  he  was  a  devoted  father  was  evident,  and  again 
R.ccardo  puzzK-d  as  to  why  he,  a  penniless  young 
lawyer,  should  have  been  brought  into  contact  with 
these  two  girls,  who  presumably  should  make  rich 
marriages,  unless,  for  some  occult  reason,  his  uncle 
mtended  a  match  between  one  of  them  and  himself 
Sicilian  girls  are  usually  guarded  as  if  they  were  nuns 
in  a  convent  until  their  wedding-day  ;  and  that  he  a 
first  cousin,  should  have  been  pitchforked  into  the 
family,  and  allowed  free  interc.jursc  with  girls  of  seven- 
teen and  fifteen,  seemed  to  him  revolutionary. 

After  the  midday  meal  on  the  day  of  his  arrival, 
Annunziata  waited  for  him  in  the  passage  as  he  came 
out  of  the  living-room. 

"  WouI.I  you  like  to  see  my  pets?"  .she  asked  him. 
He    assented    willingly,   and    she    sprang   down    the 
marble  steps  before   him  ;  crossed  the  sunny  courtyard 
with  the  young  man  at    her  heels,  ami   entered  through 
a  second  arch.vay  a  second /..?//r7,  smaller  than  the  first 
and    <n-er,;iown    with   grass.      A    huge   wooden   tub,    in 
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which  a  magnolia  was  growing,  stood  in  one  corner. 
i  lie  pavement  was  hot  underfoot,  and  the  magnolia 
tiilctl  the  court  with  its  oppressive  perfume.  A  disu.scd 
fmiitain  was  in  the  middle,  and  a  portion  of  the 
colonnade  was  screened  off  with  wood  and  matting.  It 
w.is  towards  this  that  Annunziata  ran. 

He  followed  her  and  looked  over  the  barrier.  It 
Concealed  a  rough  tank,  fed  apparently  from  the 
tnuntain;  and  in  the  water,  in  the  one  patch  of  sun 
which  reached  them,  stood  three  pink-and-white 
tliiniingoes,  their  tall,  spindle  legs  drawn  up,  their 
expressions  contemplative  and  resigned. 

"  This,"  she  said  mysteriously  to  Riccardo,  "  is  my 
iiarem."  She  pulled  back  the  matting,  and  the  three 
birds  emerged  with  ludicrous,  thin-legged  dignity. 

"Aren't  they  charming?"  she  asked.  "And  they 
,ue  so  sensible.  You  wouldn't  think  it  possible  for 
Inrds  to  have  .so  much  brains." 

.'^hc  looked  so  serious  and  charming  herself  as  she 
lua.lc  the  remark  that  Riccardo  smiled. 

.\ren't  you  afraid  that  your  harem  will  fly  away?  " 
he  asked,  remembering  the  strong  beat  of  wings  as  the 
fiimingoes  had  flown  over  the  ship  that  morning. 

'  Oh,  but  they  can't.  That's  why  I  call  them  my 
h.ireni.  You  sec  I  have  tied  their  wings.  This  one 
with  the  extra  long  neck  is  Fatima,  and  this  one  is 
Douja,  antl  the  smallest  and  prettiest  is  Yasoda.  Aren't 
they  pretty,  the  darlings?  When  they  die,  and  I  am 
old,  I  shall  have  them  stuffed  like  the  flamingoes  in  the 
Rue  Djazira.  Aren't  they  coquettes'^  They  are  so 
proud  of  their  long  necks." 

Slie  imitated  their  curvings  and  mi  vements  with  her 
own  pretty  neck,  while  he  laughed,  and,  picking  up  a 
fallen   magnolia  petal,  thick   and   fragrant,  aimed   it   at 
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the  iinioccut  I'.itinia.      It   liit   her  under  th';  wing,  and, 
thus  startled,  slic  made  an  impotent  attempt  to  fly. 

Annunziata  hurst  into  a  peal  of  laughter. 

Kiccardo  exclaimed,  "  I'oor  hi'       " 

"  J'oor  bird  !      I  should  call  it  a  very  !uck>-  bird." 

"  It  seems  cruel   .   .   ." 

She  flushetl  quickly.  "  Ciuel  I  Mow  dare  you  say 
so." 

"  I  only  mean  that  it  seems  hard  to  keep  them 
penned  up  here.  I  saw  a  fl(Kk  of  them  this  morning, 
winging  their  way  across  the  gulf  towards  the  sun,  as 
free  as  eagles,  as  if  the  sea  and  air  were  all  theirs." 

She  listened,  a  little  mollified. 

"  Hut  mine  have  such  a  good  time,"  she  said. 
"  They  have  fish  to  eat  without  the  bother  of  finding 
and  fighting  fur  it,  and  thej-  are  petted  every  day,  and 
when  it  is  winter  they  live  in  the  house.  I'atima  just 
adores  me  ;  she  would  \k-  unhappy  if  I  were  to  untie 
her  wings  W'nukln't  you,  l-'atima  darling  i*  .And 
Douj.i  is  so  grcetlj'  that  she  would  never  get  enough 
to  cat  if  she  were  free  ;  would  you.  iny  dearest?  And, 
as  for  Yas(jda,  she  would  get  peckeii  to  lieath  ;  wouldn't 
)'()U,  my  own  ?  " 

Tlie  birtls  allowed  her  to  fondle  them,  ami  she 
glanced  at  him  defiantly. 

"  I  daresay  I'm  wrong,"  he  admitted,  looking  at  his 
cousin.  '•  II  one  is  in  prison,  it  depends  upon  the 
gaoler  a'^  to  uhether  fetters  are  pleasant  or  not." 

She  came  up  to  him.  "  Do  you  know,  Riccardo, 
th.il  Ir.iin  oiu-  corner  of  the  roof  I  can  see  a  real 
harem.  \\>u  see,  my  room  is  in  what  used  to  be  the 
women's  part  of  this  house  and  the  roof  used  to 
connect  with  the  women's  apartments,  .so  that  they 
couh!    \is!t  tlvjir    p.eis'l'bour--.  !)v  ualkini'    ;>v?*r    fhr>  rr>r>f- 
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t<u)s.  Hut  now  the  owner  of  the  liouse  next-door  has 
built  a  wall  round  his  roof  and  pulled  down  the 
connecting  bit,  so  that  we  can't  sec  anything,  liut 
there  is  one  place  in  the  wall  which  is  a  little  lower, 
and  whc  i  I  get  out  of  my  window  and  climb  round 
b\-  the  parapet  which  joins  tiie  houses,  I  can  see 
I'Vcr." 

•  To  whom  does  the  house  belong  ?  " 

"  1  have  often  asked  the  Arabs  round  here,  and 
.\chmed,  but  no  one  seems  to  know.  There  is  a  little 
mystery  about  it.  Only  closed  carriages  drive  to  the 
lioor,  like  harem  carriages,  with  red  blinds  drawn 
(liwii.  It  must  be  a  rich  man,  because  the  horses  are 
nice  ones.  The  Arab  ladies  often  come  and  sit  on 
llu'  ruof ;  and  sometimes  he  comes  too,  with  a  younger 
man,  perhaps  his  son.  One  lad)'  saw  me  peejMng  one 
(lay,  and  laughed  and  spcjke  to  me — said  '  I>ottjour.' 
Siie  was  unveiled,  and  not  very  young,  but  quite 
lirctty.  She  held  up  the  book  that  she  was  reading, 
and  I  saw  that  it  was  a  h'rench  novel.  So  I  threw 
Ikt  a  rose  that  I  was  wearing,  and  she  smiled  and 
smelt  at  it.  I've  never  told  any  of  the  others, 
especially  Salvatore,  who  w(ndd  be  certain  to  go  and 
1 '<ik,  and  there  would  be  a  dreadful  fuss — he  might  be 
killed  perhaps." 

"  What,  only  for  a  look  !  " 

"Why   not!"      She   shook   her  young   head   sagely, 
(^h,    you    haven't    lived    here    since    your    babyhood 
like  I  have,     Tunis  isn't  civilised  like  Algiers." 

"Can  you  walk  on  your  roof?" 

"Why,  of  f-oursc !  All  the  washing  is  dried  out 
there!  And  in  the  hot  weather  we  bring  our  beds  up 
there  and  -.leep.      We  dance  there  sometimes.      There's 
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has  taught  us  r  1  the  steps.  You  shall  dance  i*  with 
us.  And  Gioconda  and  I  often  creep  out  when  papa 
is  asleep  and  tell  each  other  stories  on  the  roof." 

"  What  sort  of  stories." 

"  1  don't  think  1  can  tell  you." 

"  Why  not  ?  " 

"  They  are  just  girls'  stories  you  see." 

"  Then  I  should  like  to  hear  what  they  are." 

"  They  are  nothing,  really,  and  mine  are  very  stupid. 
You  see,  I  make  up  a  story  in  which  Gioconda  meets 
the  man  she  is  going  to  marry,  and  all  the  adventures 
they  are  to  have  together ;  and  she  makes  up  one 
about  the  man  I  am  t(j  marry.  But  hers  are  always 
best." 

"  And  what  sort  of  a  man  are  )ou  going  to 
marry  ?  " 

"  I  get  a  fresh  one  every  time.  Two  nights  ago,  1 
was  inarietl  to — whom  do  you  think?" 

"  How  should  I  guess." 

"  Well-  "  she  bubbled  with  laughter, — "  To  the 
Bey." 

"What  is  he  like?  '  Riccardo  asked,  a  little 
sourly. 

"  Oh,  he  is  very  plain — a  yellow-haired  man  with  a 
pa>ty  f.ice.  Only  Gioconda  made  him  good-looking, 
ami  that  made  it  all  right.  One  night  she  told  me  a 
story  that  lasted  till  three  o'clock,  when  it  began  to 
get  light ;  and  she  was  (|uite  angry  when  she  found 
out  the  time." 

"  What,  with  you?" 

"  She's  never  angry  with  me.  No,  with  herself. 
Because  she  hail  forgotten  that  it  was  k  Itimc  and  had 
kept  nil-  up." 
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She  laughed.  "Oh,  I  shan't  tell  you  any  more. 
Oh,  santo  Dio  !  I  forgot;  it  is  past  two  o'clock,  and 
1     promised     to     get     ready    and    go    shopping    with 
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Giocuuua 

"  Annunzi — a — ta  ! ''   rang  a  distant  voice. 

Annunziata  looked  conscience-stricken.  "  I  shan't 
be  ready  for  a  long  time  yet.  I  must  go."  And  she 
darted  through  to  the  oute-^  patio.  She  had  forgotten 
rhe  flamingoes,  who  made  to  follow  her.  Riccardo 
shooed  them  away  from  the  horseshoe  doorway,  and 
penned  them  into  their  tank  again. 

Salvatore,  who  did  not  appear  until  the  dinner- 
liDur,  proved  the  least  interesting  of  his  new  relations. 
His  lace  was  flabby  and  dissipated-looking;  he  looked 
more  than  his  nineteen  years.  He  was  evidently 
M.mcthing  of  a  thorn  in  the  family  flesh,  and  seemed 
t  .  have  a  very  desultory  interest  in  his  father's  affairs. 
It  wa-.  plain  that  there  was  not  much  love  lost  between 
lather  and  son. 

"Hcnv  do  you  like  Tunis?"  he  asked,  when  his 
fatlier  had  left  the  house  and  the  two  girls  had  with- 
drawn to  their  own  rooms.  Then,  without  waiting  for 
.1  rei)ly.  he  continued,  "  It  is  rotten  living  in  the  Arab 
qu.irter  It  is  part  of  my  father's  stinginess.  lie  is 
luilc  rich  enough  to  take  a  fine  h(.use  in  the  Muroix;an 

(juarter." 

•  Personally,  I  shouUl  prefer  this  house.  1  fnul  it 
ilclighlful,"  Riccardo  observed,  as  he  watched  the 
I  luiid  of  tobacco  smoke  which  his  cousin  was  bringing 
through  his  nostrils. 

•Delightful,    do    you!      .\h,    that's    because    you're 
neu  to  it.  and  think  the  Arabs  pictures.iue.  an<l  all  that 
W  .lit  till  yonve    lived  here   a   year,  and   >  oii'll  hate   em 
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worse  than  I  do.  Not  but  what  I'd  sooner  have 
an  Arab  than  a  Jew."  He  yawned  discontentedly. 
"  Give  me  the  European  quarter,  and  a  house  not  far 
from  the  Casino." 

"  There  is  a  Casino  here  ? ' 

"  First-class.  U'c  might  go  there  to-night,  if  you 
like,  and  trot  round  afterwards  to  have  dinner  with 
the  little  cotnidienne  who  has  the  fifth  and  seventh 
turns.  She's  a  nice  little  girl.  By  the  way,  have  you 
a  latch-key?  No?  Well,  you'd  better  get  one  to- 
morrow."     He  yawned  again. 

"  I  should  rather  like  to  see  some  of  the  native 
dances,"  Riccardo  said.  "  I  met  a  man  on  the  boiit 
who  gave  me  the  address  of  a  place  where  one  could 
see  a  dancer." 

"  I  could  give  you  any  number.  The  danse  du 
venire  is  an  uninteresting  spectacle — merely  a  lot  of 
fat  woman  convulsing  themselves,  and  Jewesses  at  that. 
Sort  of  thing  tourists  go  to  see." 

"  He  said  that  this  was  a  special  dancer — one  tha. 
Europeans  C(juld  not  often  see." 

"Oh,  I've  heard  that  tale  many  tiine^.  He  was 
probably  an  agent.      I.et  me  ,siv  the  address." 

Riccard(j  searched  in  nis  pocket,  and  produced  the 
card. 

Salvatore  examined  both  sides  of  the  card.  "  Cou- 
radin — wlio's  that?  Kuc  de  Caire's  a  good  address. 
.All  tlabih,  Rue  des  Montagnes.  That  isn't  one  of 
the    ()rdinar\-    lot    anyuay.        I    suppose    it    isn't    the 

dancer ?"       He  broke  off,  antl    looke<l  at    the    can! 

with  faint  interest. 

"  Isn't  what  ?  " 
The    Commissioner    of    the    I'olice   got    drunk   on 
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in  that  street.  He  said  he  went  there  with  an  Arab 
lawyer,  and  that  the  woman  was  covered  with  jewels. 
We  thought  it  was  absinthe,  but  it  might  have  been 
true.  Anyway,  I'll  take  you  there  to-night  if  you  like, 
,iut  of  mere  curiosity."  _  ^ 

Kiccardo  did   not   feel   enthusiastic    at    his    cousm  s 
offer,  but  he  had  no  wish  to  make  himself  disagreeable. 
He  went  to  his   room.      Gioconda   had  set  ajar  full 
of  frisias  on   the   sill.      Their  odour  greeted  him   as  he 
entered   the  room,  and  he   noticed   that   she  had   lit  a 
i.i-rhtlight  below  the  ivory  figure  of  Christ   that   hung 
transfixed   on   an   old   tortoiseshell   cross.      He  went  to 
the  window.      The   moonlight   fell   on   the  patio  below, 
casting  purple  shadows  beneath    the    black-and-white 
columns.      He  could  see  a   vision  of  flat,  uneven  roofs, 
blanched   and   unpeopled,  beyond  it.      The   glamour  <.f 
the  place  seized   him,  and   his  youth   sang  in  his  veins. 
Ilr  wondered  what   the   dancing  woman  he  was   to   see 
woulil   be   like.      As   he  left    the  door,   more   by  hab-t 
than  through  belief  or  reverence,  he  stooped  to  kiss  the 
ivory   feet  of    the    figure  on   the  crucifix.      But   as   he 
kissed  them,  he  tho.jht  of  the  soft  feet  ot  women. 
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He  found  S.'ilvatore  waitiiijj  for  him  below.  His  cousin 
cultivated  the  appearance  of  a  Frenchman,  and  not 
unsuccessfully.      He  looked  like  a  vul^'ar  boulcvardier. 

It  was  warm,  but  not  sultry;  the  late  April  air  had 
still  the  flower-freshness  (jf  sprinij.  They  went  past 
the  Hamman,  j,'ay  in  the  daytime  in  the  parroquet 
bravery  of  red,  blue,  and  green  ;  past  the  street  of  the 
booksellers,  where  during  the  sunny  hours  there  is  a 
gentle  silence  and  the  musty  perfume  of  ancient  books 
anil  illuminated  Korans,  Now  it  was  deserted,  and  lit 
only  by  a  solitary  oil-lamp.  IJut  the  moon  drowned 
the  light  of  the  little  yellow  flame,  and  made  the  white- 
washed walls  almost  azure. 

Their  next  turning  brought  them  to  the  steps  of  one 
of  the  eight  entrances  t>l'  the  Great  Mosque.  Again 
Kiccardo  was  confronted  by  the  sign,  "  Those  not  of  the 
Mussulman  Faith  are  forbitlden  to  enter."  The  street 
facing  it  was  one  of  those  hybrid  byways  in  which  two 
civilisations  met  :  there-  were  shops  on  either  hand  ; 
poor  little  shops,  some  Fu'-opean,  some  Jewish,  some 
.Arab;   and  a  Ijuzz  of  life  beneath  the  i^'.is -lamps. 

"We  are  gning  a  long  way  round,"  Salvatore  was 
saying  ;  "  but  I  am  not  going  down  all  the  side  streets 
at  this  time  of  night.  We'll  walk  down  here,  and  get 
into  the  Street  of  the  Kasbah  b)-  way  of  the  INjrte  de 
I'rjiii.ce.       The  !\.a'^b;i!i.  used  t'.>  be  .4.  r;is(  ;■. !!v  •^.tn^ff  vi^nrc 
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;u:o,  but  it's  as  safe  as  the  Avenue  dc  France  now. 
Some  eighteen  years  back  a  murd.°r  was  committed 
there  which  caused  a  considerable  amount  of  talk 
between  the  Italian  Consulate  and  the  French.  It  has 
been  well  policed  ever  since  that  fuss." 

"  What  munler?  " 

■  It  was  at  an  inn,  the  Del  Sole,  which  was  only 
pulled  down  a  short  while  ago.  An  officer,  a  Frenchman, 
was  robbed  and  stabbed  there ;  and  the  proprietress,  a 
Sicilian,  declared  two  Arab  wom  ^  .d  done  it.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  it  was  thought  the.  .  -'  had  only  been 
h<-r  accomplices.  In  any  ca.sc,  it  was  never  satis- 
l.ictorily  cleared   up.  and   the    Arab  women  were   never 

t'  iinxi." 

Women  ^  "  repeated  Riccardo. 

•  Ves.  I  supp(^se  they  were  dancers  or  prostitutes — 
1  forget  the  details.  I  know  about  it,  because  this 
(    -mmissioner  I  mentioned  to  you  was  mixed  up  in  it." 

"You  mean  the  man  who  told  you  about  the  Rue  de 
la  Montague?  " 

•  Ves,  that's  the  man." 

'  Did  the  Sicilian  get  off?" 

'  I  forget.  The  whole  thing  was  a  muddle,  but  there 
war;  a  sensation  about  it  at  the  time,  because  of  the 
(luarrcl  between  the  Consulate  and  the  Residence.  My 
father  remembers   it,  but  I  was  only  a  bambino  at  the 

time." 

They  had  turned  into  the  Rue  dc  la  Kasba.  It  was 
lioi-y  ;  imveiled  Jewesses,  unwieldy  of  shape  and  coarse 
nf  filature,  were  haggling  over  meat  at  a  Jewi.sh  butcher's, 
.itiil  some  Sicilians  were  quarrelling  in  loud,  atigry 
vnices.  .\  young  Jewess,  with  red  cheeks  and  large 
hips,  leered  into  Riccardo's  face  as  she  passed,  and 
iiMuc  hull  a  signai. 
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But  soon  they  branched  off  into  another  moon- 
blanched,  silent  street,  with  nothing  but  an  occasional 
door  to  show  that  human  beings  had  their  habitations 
behind  the  high  walls.  It  was  as  if  a  living  thing  were 
scaled  over  by  stone  :  as  if  living  eyes  were  imprisoned 
behind  the  smooth  orbs  of  a  sphinx.  They  turned 
again  into  a  street  that  was  a  replica  of  the  one  they 
left,  except  that  it  twisted  tortuously. 

"  Here  is  the  number,"  saitl  Salvatore,  stopping  before 
a  door.  On  the  whitewashed  wall  beside  it  there  was 
the  imprint  of  a  hand. 

"  Why,  look — !  "  Kiccardo  exclaimed  in  sudden  horror. 
"  The  print  of  a  hand — in  blood  !  " 

Salvatore  laughed.  "  Blood,  of  course  it's  blood — 
bullock's  blood  !  That's  the  hand  of  I'atma — a  sign 
to  bring  good  luck.  You'll  see  it  on  almost  every 
house  in  Tunis.      It  averts  the — you  know  what." 

He  crossed  himself,  and,  although  he  smiled,  Riccardo 
did  the  same.  Like  his  cousin,  he  had  no  desire  to 
court  misfortune  by  mentiotn'ng  the  Kvil  Eye.  His 
scepticism  did  not  forbid  being  on  the  safe  side  in 
such  matters. 

Salvatore  knocked  at  the  door  several  times.  It 
was  pushed  a  little  open,  and  the  face  of  a  negro 
appeared,  or  rather  his  gleaming  eyes  and  teeth, 
which  were  the  only  features  distinguishable  in  the 
obscurity  of  the  doorway.  Salvatore  uttered  some 
words  in  Arabic.      The  negro  replied. 

SalvattJic  turned  to  Riccardo. 

"  He  says  there  is  a  mistake,  that  no  dancing-house 
is  here." 

"  Show  him  the  card,"  Riccardo  said,  producing  it. 

The  negro  took  the  piece  of  pasteboard  into  his 
hand,  and  closed  the  door  upon  them. 
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The  two  youn^  men  looked  blankly  at  each  other, 
but  almost  immediately  the  door  opened  again.  The 
ne!j;ro  had  lit  a  taper,  and  smiled  at  them  benignly. 

"  I  le  says  it's  all  right,"  Salvatore  said  briefly,  and 
they  stepped  over  the  threshold. 

They  found  themselves  admitted  into  a  small, 
covered,  and  apparently  disused  patio.  A  worn  path 
crossed  the  centre.  The  roof  was  a  makeshift  of  rough 
''kins  stretched  upon  bamboos,  and  gouts  of  moonlight 
fell  here  and  there  upon  the  paving.  Wherever  paving 
-tones  had  been  torn  up  pallid  grass  was  growing  :  the 
whole  place  wore  a  mournful  air,  and  seemed  the  last 
place  in  which  to  expect  an  entertainment.  But  a 
(Ironing  music  and  the  thrup-thrup  of  Oriental  drums 
met  their  ears  as  they  followed  their  guide.  He  pushed 
open  another  door,  and  went  before  them  into  a  second 
aiul  larger  patio,  surrounded  by  an  arcading  of  black- 
and-white  stone. 

Half  the  courtyard  was  in  moonlight,  the  second 
lialf,  from  which  the  sky  was  excluded  by  a  heavy 
sacking  awning,  was  lit  by  an  acetylene  flare,  and  two 
sputtering  torches  thrust  into  sockets  on  the  wall. 
The  light  thus  afforded  was  fitful,  A  group  of 
musicians  squatted  in  one  corner,  and  a  row  of  five 
or  six  women  sat  in  a  semicircle  beside  them,  spangled 
and  bejewelled  and  voluminously  trou.sered.  It  was 
from  these  that  the  chanting  had  proceeded.  Facing 
them,  on  a  large  piece  of  matting  spread  for  that 
purpose,  with  their  backs  to  the  moonlight,  were  the 
audience,  huddled  into  their  burnouses,  or  enveloped 
in  thick  cloaks.  The  singers,  alone  of  ail  the  company, 
sat  on  chairs. 

"  La-ih-ihlya,"    they    droned,    while    the    musicians, 
who  sat  beside  them,  swayed   to  the  music  they  made. 
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The  women  were  stolid,  not  a  muscle  in  their  heavy 
faces  moving.  Tlic  note  scarcely  varied.  \\"hat  were 
they  uttering,  of  what  primeval  music  of  sea  and  reed 
u  as  this  song  born  ? 

One  or  another  of  them  .,miled  and  made  some 
motion  of  the  head  between  the  phrases,  in  a  languid 
manner,  as  if  in  response  to  a  friend  in  the  audience, 
but  otherwise  tlie  fleshy  faces  were  expressionless. 
Riccardo  looked,  with  disajipointment,  at  their  swollen 
bodies,  their  thick,  white-stockinged  ankles,  their  moun- 
tainf)us  breasts  and  unwieldy  hip<.  ICven  their  dress 
was  tlevoid  of  taste.  The  colours  were  too  garish, 
the  display  of  their  charms  too  generous. 

"  I  wonder  how  inuch  we  shall  have  to  i)a>-  for  this," 
Salvatore  said  a  trifle  uneasily,  as  they  sat  on  the 
chairs  which  had  been  placed  for  them  behind  the  rows 
of  intent  Arabs. 

The  negro  who  had  brought  them  in,  hurried  up 
with  two  cups  of  thick  coffee  on  a  tray,  and  Salvatore 
asked  him  a  cjuestion  in  Arabic,  but  only  elicited  a 
grunt.  In  a  moment,  however,  he  returned  with  a 
tall,  white  turbaned  Arab,  a  handsonr^  man  of  about 
fifty,  with  a  clear,  fair  complexion.  A  second  colloquy 
took  place,  and  at  its  close  the  tall  man  touched  his 
forehead,  mouth  and  breast,  and  withdrew. 

"  I  have  spoken  to  the  proprietor,"  Salvatore  said, 
pu/zled.  "  And  he  says  that  as  friends  of  Monsieur 
(."onradin's  he  cannot  allow  us  to  pay,  that  we  must  be 
his  guests.      Who  in  the  devil  is  this  Conradin  ?  " 

"  I  don  t  know,"  Riccardo  returned.  "  But  I'm  going 
to  sec  him  soon." 

"  He  must  know  his  way  about,"  said  Salvatore, 
lighting  a  cigarette.  He  offered  his  cousin  one,  but 
Riccardo  refused.      Most  of  the   Arabs  were  smoking. 
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Seeing  Riccardo  decline  the  cigarette,  one  uf  thci 
fitting  by  their  feet,  courteously  lilted  his  pipe  from 
his  lips,  refilled  and  relit  it,  and  handed  it  to  the  young 
Sicilian.  Riccardo  was  on  the  point  of  refusing,  but 
S.ilvatore  made  a  sign  that  he  had  better  not.  So 
Riccardo  accepted  with  an  inclination  of  the  head,  and 
examined  the  pipe  as  he  inhaled  the  smoke.  It  had  a 
long,  slender  wooden  stem,  and  the  earthenware  bowl 
was  hardly  bigger  than  an  acorn.  He  drew  at  it  for 
s(nne  minutes  and  found  it  agreeable.  The  Arab 
watched  him,  smiling,  and  when  the  small  bowl  was 
burnt  out  refilled  it  for  him,  drawing  another  for 
himself  out  of  the  hood  of  his  burnou.s  and  waving 
aside  Riccardo's  offer  to  return  the  little  pipe.  He 
put  his  leathern  pouch  between  them,  and  motioned 
that  Riccardo  was  to  refill  it  whenever  he  chose. 

The  flavour  was  herbal  and  fragrant.  He  watched 
the  thin  mist  of  smokj,  saw  it  disappear,  and  yet  was 
aware  that  it  had  not  melted,  that  it  remained  like  a 
clear  film  between  himself  and  the  musicians  and 
women.  His  senses  seemed  soothed,  his  limbs  possessed 
iif  a  delicious  languor.  It  was  possible  that  there  was 
a  little  opium  mixed  with  the  leaf.  The  film  left  by 
the  smoke  became  gradually  thicker,  until  it  appeared 
to  him  like  a  fine,  very  transparent  veil,  which  did  not 
blur  any  detail  of  what  he  saw.  On  the  contrary,  the 
minutest  things  became  startlingly  clear. 

The  nasal  chant  and  drub-drubbing  went  on 
monotonously.  It  seemed  as  if  it  would  never  cease. 
•  La-ih-ih-ihlya !  "  The  smoke-veil  began  to  cast  a 
Ljlamour  over  the  coarse  and  expressionless  figures. 
He  began  to  find  something  tragic  in  the  blankness  of 
their  eyes,  in  the  shapelessness  of  their  faces.  "  La-ih- 
ih-ihlya  ! " 
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And  the  Arabs  smoked  on,  gazed  on,  seriously  and 
sadly.  Many  of  them  smelt  at  the  roses  or  carnations 
which  were  stuck  behind  their  ears  ;  or  sipped  at  their 
black  coffee ;  but  their  attentive,  gentle  fares  never 
smiled,  never  betrayed  a  trace  of  impatience. 

"  La-ih-ih-ihl)-a." 

"  Well,  what  do  you  think  of  your  l)eauties  ? " 
Salvatore  asked  in  a  low  voice.  "Jewesses,  of  course. 
Arab  womc-n  don't  dance  here  as  a  rule." 

"  Hut  when  does  the  dancing  begin  ? "  Riccardo 
was  surprised  to  find  that  he  spoke  distinctly,  for  his 
voice  sounded  far-off,  and  ns  if  some  one  else  had  used 
his  lips.  He  stooped  and  filled  the  little  pipe  again, 
pleascil  with  the  fantastic  fee'ing  which  it  produced. 

"  In  a  inimitr  I  expect.  I.onk  at  that  girl  over 
there.  1  don't  expect  she's  over  twenty,  though  she's 
the  fattest  of  the  lot.  l.i'.^  a  white  elei)hant,  eh? 
Shouldn't  raie  to  have  to  marry  her.  Lf)ok  at  her 
'^teeple  hat  in  gold  -r////*?  they  c.ill  it.  .Awfully  jiroud 
of  that.  lanc)-  dressing  •■  magenta  pink  ami  sk)- 
blue  !  'liiey're  much  about  luesanie  lot  of  f.it  Jewesses 
that  you'd  find  in  any  cafe  in  the  Hab  Souika.  1  don't 
see  where  that  dancer's  going  to  come  from." 

'Ihe  chant  had  suddenly  eeasetl,  and  a  white-clad 
bo)-  refilled  their  cu])S. 

l\icc.ir(lo  laid  down  hi    pipe,  and  sipped  at  the  coffee. 

"  What's  wrong  with  th.it  stuff  1  have  l)een  sinoking  ? ' 
lie  asked  Salvatore.  His  cousin  gave  a  careless  glance. 
"  Why,  nothing — it's  kif,  a  mild  edition  of  hashish. 
Hashish  is  too  dear  for  most  .\rab>  -  the  prohibition 
makes  it  expensive." 

The  nuisicians  beg.in  again.  Ricc.irdo  examined 
their  instruments  more  closely.  1  hey  were  as  m)stcri- 
ous  as  their  music,  with  its  pulse  of  drums.      There  was 
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a  one-strin-ed  instrument  made  of  a  tortoiseshell,  a 
bamboo  flute,  a  pair  of  drums  that  were  nothing  but 
jars  of  glazed  pottery,  one  bhie  the  other  green,  with 
the  skin  of  an  animal  stretched  and  laced  across  the 

'hot  torn. 

At  last  there  was  a  movement  among  the  women, 
a„d  one  stood  up,  smiling.  It  was  the  young  Jewess 
whom  Salvatore  named  the  '  white  elephant.  "  There 
^^•.-ls  a  certain  coarse  handsomeness  about  her.  Her 
i-yes  were  large  and  artificially  bright;  her  heavy 
fca'ures  were  good.  Her  brows  were  joined  by  a  Ime 
,,f  some  pigment— henna  perhaps.  How  could  she 
ciance,  impeded  by  that  superfluous  flesh  on  hips  and 
arms  and  body?  Hut  it  could  hardly  be  called 
.lancing,  for  she  did  not  move  off  the  foot  of  ground 
upon  which  she  stood.      Riccardo  repressed  an  ..-xclama- 

It  was  this  very  superfluous  flesh  that  was  dancing, 
„,  .t  the  woman  herself.  The  slow  flesh  of  her  abdomen 
luns  and  breasts  heaved  and  moved  like  the  waves  of 
the  sea.  It  jerked,  rose,  fell,  and  twisted.  From  tune 
t..  time  she  turned  her  back  to  the  audience  to  reverse 
the    performance,    or    leant  back   to  display   her   bare 

''.Salvatore  gaped.  "  Tame,  isn't  it  ?  Vet  Arabs  c.me 
ni>^ht  after  night  to  stare  at  this  sort  of  thing.  It  that 
,,rcnous  dancer  doesn't  turn  up  soon,  we'll  .piit  and  get 
,,rt  to  the  Casino.  .  .  .  I'll  go  and  ask  old  what's-h.s- 
name.  the  proprietor." 

lie  got  up  and  went  towards  Ali  Habib.  who  was 
standing  at  a  little  distance  behind  them.  Habib's 
patriarchal  courtesy  of  manner,  Riccar<lo  thought, 
scarcely  concealed  his  slight  air  of  condescension,  as  he 

ii.t.-ned  to  what  Salvatore  had  to  say.      I Ic  made  a  sign 
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t(j  one  of  the  musicians  :  there  was  a  colloquy,  and 
j^oings  and  comings.  The  young  Arab  made  signs  to 
Riccardo  that  he  should  refill  his  pipe,  and  Kiccardo 
did  so,  for  the  kif  h.ad  already  lost  its  effect.  He 
inhaled  the  smoke  with  relish.  The  red  atom  of  ash 
at  the  end  of  the  long  stem  glowed  at  him  like  a  friendly 

Presently  Salvatore  rejoined  him. 

"  There  is  a  special  dancer,"  he  said.  "  They  have 
sent  for  her  now." 

The  fat  Jewess  sat  down,  panting,  and  the  musicians 
began  a  lighter,  wikler  measure.  The  pulse  of  the 
drums  lea|)t  and  throbbed.  The  smoke-veil  again 
li Mined  between  Riccardo  ami  what  he  saw,  although 
his  brain  was  active.  He  felt  as  if  he  could  not  stir, 
as  if  his  nerves  and  muscles  were  asleep. 

"  luro  !  "  cried  Salvatore  in  an  e.xcited  voice. 

Hefore  the  semicircle  formeii  by  the  Jewish  houris 
the  figure  of  a  voman  stepped  into  tlu'  flare  of  the 
torche-^,  enveloped  froin  head  to  loot  in  a  silken  veil  of 
a  dull  scarlet  colour.  She  moved  slowly  into  the  centre, 
and  then,  with  a  swift  movement,  drew  the  folds  of  the 
veil  together  so  tightly  about  her  that  every  contour  of 
lirr  shapely  body  was  api)arenl.  It  was  skilfully  done, 
anil  there  was  a  murnuir  of  applause. 

The  faces  of  the  Arabs  were  alight  for  the  first  time, 
riiey  leant  forward  with  parted  lips,  smiling  at  the 
scarlet  figure,  ami  uttering  eager  e.\clamations. 

•'The  proprietor  says  .she  tlauv-esfor  the  Hc>-,"  Salvatore 
remarked,  '  and  that  in  (."onstantinople  she  wa.s  given  an 
emerald  byMhe  Sultan.  He  toUi  me  siie  had  danced 
all  over  the  world,  and  that  slie  is  charmed.  He  said 
the    .\r.il)s    thought    it    luck\-   to    see   hci.   ...  I    wish 
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They  waited,  anticipating^  a  sign  of  life,  straining 
their  eyes  for  a  movement. 

At  last!  The  shrouded  figure  before  them  seemed 
to  <iuiver.  It  stirred,  bent  and  swayed,  slowly  at  first, 
a-  grass  is  stirred  by  the  first  breath  of  day.  It  was  as 
though  a  mummy  were  gradually  Hushing  with  life. 
The  dull  crimson  of  the  material  actually  seemed  to 
change  colour,  and  to  become  m<>re  vivid. 

Riccardo  gazed  at  her,  fascinated.  She  was  not 
(l.uicing  in  the  Kuro;ican  sense,  yet  ever>  posture  and 
.^oture  of  her  lithe  body  appeared  as  full  of  energy  as 
tlie  wildest  tarantella.  The  music  grew  louder.  Her 
-c.ulet  draperies  flickered  like  flames,  wavered.  They 
Mcined  to  grow  transparent  and  opaque  by  turns. 

Ihe  dance  of  the  flesh  began  once  more;  only,  this 
time,  it  was  no  inert,  jerking  mass,  but  a  human  body 
Lunscious  of  every  muscle,  (jf  every  passion.  Riccardo 
was  reminded  of  the  slow-shuddering  ripple  that  passes 
up  a  snake's  body  as  it  moves  itself  along.  He  had 
never  seen  vitality  pers(-nified  as  this  woman  personified 
It.  i'hen  there  was  a  gleam  —  the  tightened  mateiud 
had  parted.  It  closed.  Again  it  opened,  again  it 
closed.  The  opening  and  closing  reminded  him  of  an 
opening  and  shutting  mouth,  of  leaves  blown  together 
in  a  wind,  of  he  knew  not  what.  The  Arabs  craned 
forward.  The  veil  was  parting  again,  falling  ;  she 
■,t..u(l  half-naked  befire  tliem,  bare  from  her  hips  to 
her  chin.  He  ni>ted  with  unnatural  minut<-ness  a  blue 
\-in  on  one  breast,  and  the  white  glitter  of  diamonds  in 
•■/    l)r...i.l  necklace  that  encircled  her  thmat. 

\'rt    her   head,  thrown  back  from   her    shoulders,  was 
till  shrouded. 

The   drums   be.it    furiou-K-,  the   chant  ot    the   siiu^eis 
.,.,..^,.,1    ....    ;.n.^r<.,-l^f i.in    ;i  sntmliration.       1  hc   daiice  01 
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the  flesh  went  on.  Was  it  a  serpent,  or  a  woman,  or 
both  ?  She  had  been  wise  to  cover  her  face.  Was  she 
in  agony?  Her  body  swayed,  twisted,  shuddered,  as 
though  fire  were  leaping  through  her.  Her  arms,  laden 
with  bracelets,  moved  continuously,  the  fingers  flutter- 
ing in  a  dance  of  their  own. 

Riccardo  could  bear  no  more.  He  did  not  know 
whether  it  was  his  owii  blood  or  the  thrup-thrupping  of 
the  drums  which  beat  in  his  veins. 

"  Mabrouka  I  Mabrouka  !  "  The  voices  were  hoarse 
— there  was  a  frenzy  abroad.  Riccardo  saw  the  Ara 
in  front  of  him  lean  forward  like  one  possessed,  ana 
fling  something,  at  the  dancer  which  glittered  in  the  air. 
Somehow  the  veil  of  smoke  became  denser,  it  joined 
mysteriously  into  the  crimson  draperies  of  the  dancer, 
grew  dense,  clung  to  him,  muffled  him,  choked  him. 
His  senses  swam  ;  the  music  had  ceased.  He  opened 
his  eyes  after  a  great  while,  confused. 

"  Uo  you  feel  better  ?  "  asked  Salvatore  with  concern. 
"  That  kif  must  ha-  been  toe;  much  for  you." 
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CHAPTER    IV 

rm:  next  morning  was  Sunday.  Long  before  Riccardo 
was  up,  Gioconda  had  done  her  day's  marketing  and 
liad  dressed  for  Mass.  Hy  the  time  he  was  drinking 
his  coffee  in  the  morning-room,  she  came  in,  fresh  and 
cool  in  a  grey  muslin  dress.  lie  looked  at  her  approv- 
ingly. In  Sicily  few  women  except  the  rich  aristocracy 
hive  either  taste  or  money  enough  to  dress  well. 

•  .Are  you  going  out  again  ? "  he  inquired. 

"  To    Mass,"  she   said.     "  Didn't    you   know   it  was 
Suiulay  ?  " 

"  I  dill   not  know  that  it  was  so  late.      May  I  come 

t.H,?" 

"  Of  course,"  she  replied. 

"  Is  .Annunziata  going?" 

"  She  always  takes  a  long  time  to  dress." 

Riccardo  waited  below  in  the  patio  while  Gioconda 
ULUt  to  help  her  sister.      I le  had  been  brought  up  in  the 
ocular,  free-thinking  way  characteristic  of  modern  Italy. 
,iiul  seldom  went  to  Mass,  far  less  often  to  confessio  i. 

"  We  usually  attend  the  Santa  Croce,"  tiioconda  said 
when  the  two  sisters  had  rejoined  him.  "  But  if  you 
likr  wr  will  go  to  the  Cathedral  this  morning.  The 
!!lu^ic  is  go<xi  there,  and  Father  Verricr,  one  of  the 
i'rres  Blancs,  is  preaching  a  mission  sermon  " 

"  Whichever  you  like,"  Riccardo  replied.      His  head 
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languor.  He  had  had  strange  dreams:  in  which  he 
was  following  the  dancing-woman  through  countless 
doors  in  an  attempt  to  reach  her  and  pull  her  draperies 
fr(jm  her.  But  she  evaded  him,  and  her  head  was 
always  shrouded.  Whenever  he  came  near  touching 
her,  her  silken  shawls  floated  out  to  him  and  smothered 
his  m(juth  so  that  he  could  not  cry  out.  The  throbbin" 
of  the  drums  had  pursued  him  intermittently;  and  the 
fat  dancer,  with  her  ff)olish  smile. 

"  Why  not  wait  to  take  him  to  the  Cathedral  til! 
next  Sunday,"  Annun/.iata  suggested.  "  It  is  I'alm 
Sunday,  and  the  Cardinal  will  celebrate  at  High  Mass. 
I'cre  Verrier  always  makes  one  want  to  go  to  sleep,  and 
Riccardo  locjks  sleepy  enough  as  if  is." 

^  "  Yes,   you    l(jok    tired,"   Gioconda    added    to    him. 
"There  are  rings  untler  ycnir  eyes." 

He  prote-^ted  that  he  felt  full  of  energy,  and  they 
started. 

Aiunm/iata  chattered  unceasingly.  Riccardo  was 
amuseti  by  her  j;aiety  and  naivetti,  and  thought  that 
she  looked  radiantly  pretty.  She  was  nothing  more 
than  a  buoj-ant  child,  for  all  her  fifteen  birthdays,  while 
Gioconiia  seemed  older  than  her  years.  They  walked 
down  into  the  Rue  de  rKglise,  through  which  Riccardo 
had  passed  the  night  befcjrc.  It  was  gay  with  the 
light  robes  of  the  Arabs,  and  noisy  with  the  cries  of 
hawkers  of  all  natiuns.  The  very  sunlight  was  blithe, 
the  air  danceil  with  it. 

The  Saiil.i  Croce  stood  between  an  Arab  carpet  shop 
and  a  Jewish  brass  <h..p— a  dark  little  church,  none  too 
clean,  and  tawdry  enorgh.  Coming  in  from  the  bright 
daylight  of  the  street,  the  gloom,  and  the  twinkling  of 
the  candle,  before  the  altars,  gave  Riccardo  the  feeling 
that  he  hrtd  pdsacd  abiupiiy  into  the  lower  world,  Irom 
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the  spring  sunlight  of  Enna  into  the  mclanchoiy  domain 

,»f  rUito.      A  transparent  curtain  hung  before  the  high 

altar,  with  a  representation  of  the   Crucifixion   outHned 

ujxMi  it.      The  air  was  heavy  with  incense  :   he  could  dis- 

tin-uish  the  kerchiefed  heads  of  women  kneeling  in  a  side 

chapel  in  which  a  priest  was  hurrying  through  a  Mass. 

The  two    girls    moved    reverently   before    him.      As 

they  i^assed   one  of  the   side  altars,  Gioconda   paused, 

and,  taking  a  candle,  lighted   it   and   placed   it  beside 

Mthers  on  the  stand.      She  rejoined  them  in  a  moment, 

!)iit  Riccardo  observed,  as  he  looked  back,  that  the  altar 

as    that  of    Our    Lady  of    the    Seven    Dolours,  and 

v.nulered.      Was  it  possible  that  so  young  a  girl  could 

have  a  cause  to  plead   before   the   Mother  of  Sorrows  ? 

He   looked   at   her  face    during   the  celebration  of  the 

Ma^s,  but   read   nothing  there  except    composure   and 

(icvotinn. 

S.ilvatorc  made  a  tardy  appearance  at  the  n()<«nday 
mral,  and  he  was  not  very  talkative.  Ciccio  Scarfi  was 
mtiody  also. 

Riccardo,  on  the  contrary,  had  lost  his  headache,  and 
though  he  still  had  a  disinclination  for  food,  he  forced 
him  If  to  e.at  in  order  to  please  f.ioconda,  who  was 
concerned  with  the  fear  that  he  did  not  care  for  the 
modest  dishes  she  had  provided. 

Ciccio  Scarfi  drank  plentifully  n(  the  white  Cartha 
'.Mill  in  wine  that  stood  beside  him.v.ithout  adiling  water 
to  it  in  the  abstemious  Sicilian  fashion,  and  when  the 
incal  was  over  took  a  Cognac  with  his  coffee.  Riccardo 
looked  up  several  times  to  meet  his  eyes,  which  were 
immediately  and  furtively  withdrawn. 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  this  afternoon,  my  little 
soul  ^  '  he  asked  of  his  younyot  daughter. 
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"  Grazia  dc  Angdis  has  asked  me  to  go  with  her  to 
the  Kram,  papa  mio.  It  is  her  name-day,  and  they  are 
haviiip^  K/e.sta." 

"HuuT.ftcn  have  I  told  you  not  to  ha'.e  anything 
to  do  with  the  Sicih'ans  here,  unless  I  bring  them  to 
the  house,"  Ciccio  burst  out  irritably. 

"  Hut  Gra/ia  was  at  sch<;ol  with  Annunziata,"  inter- 
vened Gioconda  gently. 

'•  Who  is  this  De  .\ngelis  ?  I  never  heard  of  him  " 
her  father  growled.  ' 

"He  is  dead;  there  is  only  the  Signora,  and  a 
brother  who  is  in  the  Kanque  de  la  Tunisie." 

"  Well,  well  ;  I  daresay  there's  no  harm  this  time 
.  .  .  but  there  are  a  lot  of  Sicilians  here  that  can  be 
of  no  use  to  either  of  you.  I'm  n<,t  going  against  our 
people,  for  1  ve  good  Sicilian  friends  here,  as  you  all 
know,      ikit  tliere  is  such  a  thing  as  being  careful  " 

Salvatore  raised  his  eyebrows,  Gioconda  looked 
troubled,  and  Annun/iata  repres.sed  a  giggle 

"  Besides,  Annun/iata.  1  wanted  you  to  entertain 
your  cousui  to-day,"  Cicci,,  Scarfi  went  on  "He 
will  have  to  start  into  work  to-morrow,  and  will  have 
no  time  to  go  gadding  about." 

"But,  papa  mio,"  Annuziata  said  coaxinjjly 
"  Graz.a  would  be  disappointed  ,f  I  didn't  come  and 
she  has  arranged  it  weeks  and  weeks  ago." 

"  I  ■'  >n't  need  entertainment,"  Riccardo  put  in  with 
a  laugh.  ' 

"There,  you  see,  papa  mio  !  .Annunziata  exclaimed, 
putting  her  arm  arouml  her  father's  neck  "And  I 
heard  Gioconda  and  Riccardo  say  they  were  going  out 
too.  "^        ' 

f  JL^'""  '',"""•  T'"  ''.'I"  ^""^  '"''"'"'  y'^"''  ^^*'^^^-  ^^n^dn," 
-  '^^!-  sdK;,  With  a  sigh.       ■  Weii,  go  and  enjoy  thjself, 
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little  heart;    and  do  net  eat  too  many  of  the  sweet 
thitv^s." 

He  pushed  back  his  chair  and  left  the  room,  first 
kissing  his  two  daughters. 

"  I  cannot  understand  what  has  come  over  papa 
;,itc!y,"  Annunziata  observed,  with  a  sigh,  balancing 
herself  perilously  on  the  arm  of  her  brother's  chair. 
•  What  with  papa  being  cross,  and  Salvatore  being 
i.dious,  one  might  as  well  have  no  relations." 

"  Thanks,"  Salvatore  returned,  drinking  his  Cognac. 
■  it's  lucky  other  men's  sisters  don't  think  the  same. 
Look  out,  you'll  upset  me  !  " 

"  Don't  omit  me,"  Kiccardo  said. 

•  Among  the  relations?  Of  course  not.  You  have 
!)  -n  amiable  .so  far;  hasn't  he,  carina}''  She  threw 
tiie  end  of  her  sentence  to  her  sister. 

"  Are  you  really  going  out  with  Gioconda  this  after- 
noon ?  "   Salvatore  asked.      ''  1  could  take  you " 

•  If  she  will  permit  me  ?  "  Riccardo  looked  towards 
his  eldest  cousin. 

"  I  should  like  to  ha\e  j-our  company,"  she  returned, 
with  a  slight  flush.  "  Hut  I  shall  not  be  able  to  go 
just  )et;    1  have  several  things  to  do  about  the  house.' 

"  Cone  to  my  room  for  a  smoke,"  Salvatore  said, 
risin'^      "  We  can  talk  imtil  Gioconda  is  ready  " 

Salvatore's  bedroom  was  characteristic  of  its  owner. 
!i  was  filled  with  stale  smoke,  and  almost  papered  on 
one  side  of  the  wall  with  photographs  of  vaudeville 
actresses  of  the  lowest  type,  and  cuttings  from  the 
I'reiich  comic  papeis. 

"  Huw  do  you  feel?"  his  cousin  asked.  "You  did 
for  yourself  last  night ;  it  must  have  been  hashish  that 
you  were  smoking.  If  you're  not  accustomed  to  it, 
hashish   IS  about  as   strong    as    raw   spirit — I've    seen 
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people  go  mad  on  it.  Vou  were  like  a  drunken  man 
when  J  .t,rot  you  outside.  .  .  .  That  wasn't  a  bad  dancer 
— that  Mabrouka.  Somethin|j  odd  about  it,  that 
made  you  feel  creepy.  .  .  .  But  1  hate  these  native 
dances,  however  j^ood  they  are — give  me  a  good  ballet 
any  day.  Did  you  see  the  dance,  or  were  you  too  far 
gone  ?  " 

"  Ye.s,  I  saw  her  dance." 

"  13id  you  know  that  when  I  was  trying  to  shake 
you  back  into  sen.se  she  came  to  you,  and  talked  to 
me  ?  " 

"  Did  she  ?  ■' 

"Yes;   asked   a   lot   of  qucstic^ns,   like  a   silly  child. 
She  can   talk    French   too.      I    wonder   why  she   keeps 
her  face   covered.      Slie  is   not   a  very  young  woman, 
one  can   .see    that;    it's   probable    that   she   is   an   ugly 
woman   too.      Who  ever  heard  of  a  dancer  hiding  her 
face  !      She's  a  fine  creature  and  she  had  some  precious 
stones    about    her   that    I    .shouldn't    mind   possessing 
myself.      WMiile  we  were  talking,  and  you  were  grunting 
like  a  pig,  I  saw  an  emerald   the  size  of  a  small   nut 
in  one  of  her  bracelets.   .  .    .   She's   not   a  Tunisian-- 
her   Arabic    isn't  guttural   enough.      J'erhaps  she  is  an 
Egyptian,  or  a  Levantine.   .   .   .   The  Commissioner  told 
me    she   was   rich — I    suppose    she  has    a    rich    lover 
somewhere  or  other." 


j^ 


Gi.»conda  offered  to  take  her  cousin  into  the  souks 
— the  honeycomb  of  shops  that  lie."^  in  the  heart  of 
tlic  quarter  of  Medina.  Riccardo  was  glad  to  have 
the  opportunity  of  talking  to  his  silent  cousin.  There 
was  something  about  this  reserved  girl  which  he  was 
unable  to  understand.  It  was  not  that  she  met 
;;:;;;    v,  iin   .i    cum    ii  iciaiiino.s    iu    which    he   was    not 
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accustomed.  For  young  girls  were  so  scrupulously 
chaperoned  in  his  own  country  that  except  on  rare 
occasions  he  had  never  met  a  young  unmarried  woman 
except  in  the  presence  of  her  parents  or  brothers  ;  and 
.  ven  then  the  slightest  attention  shown  by  him  would 
be  liable  to  be  construed  matrimonially,  both  by  the 
-iri  and  her  relations.  At  a  ball  it  was  not  eti(iuette 
to  talk  much  to  a  partner  until  she  had  been  safely 
returned  to  her  chapcrone  at  the  end  of  each  dance. 
The  result  was  surreptitious  sentimentality  on  the  part 
of  the  girls,  and  Riccardo  had  more  than  once  received 
iwvc-letters  from  susceptible  maidens  whose  mothers 
imagined  them  as  innocent  as  the  pctites  oies  blancJies 
of  tradition.  Naturally,  young  men  found  themselves 
-bliged,  if  they  needed  woman's  companionship,  to  be 
dependent  on  the  tender  mercies  of  their  friends'  wives 
'  r  on  those  of  cocottes ;  and  it  was  new  to  Riccardo 
to  be  conversing  with  an  unmarried  woman  on  equal 
terms.  Ikit  an  expression  of  seriousness  and  thought 
that  crossed  her  face  from  ti-  to  time,  when  she 
■va.  not  on  her  guard,  arous-  his  curiosity,  and 
-luakened,  he  wnew  not  why,  an  instinct  of  chivalry. 

.At  the  top  of  the  Rue  de  I'Eglise,  by  the  vaulting 
which  helps  to  exclude  the  light  from  the  Bey's  prisons, 
Gioconda  paused. 

"  Would  you  mind  if  we  went  in  here  for  a  moment  ?  " 
^hc  asked.  "  I  never  pass  without  giving  the  poor 
creatures  somethinir." 

"  What  poor  creatures  ?  "   he  asked. 

"  'Ihe    prisoners."      She    drew    out    iicr    purse,    and 

ti.pped   before  an  old  negrcss   who   sat   by  one  of  the 

painted   columns   with   a  large   basketful  of  tlat   loaves 

besi(.le  her.      Gioconda  .selected  two,  and  paid  for  them  ; 

tiion,  with  a  word  of  greeting  to  tho  two  untidy-looking 
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sentinels  who  were  conversing  with   each  other  outside 
the  prison  door,  she  entered  the  t^loomy  place. 

In  a  larj^^e  cell,  just  within   the  door,  lower  by  some- 
three  feet  than   the  level   of  the   street,  and   shut  off  by 
iron  bars,  a   number  of    Arabs   were   herded    together. 
They   were  of   the    lowest    type,    miserable    creatures 
dressed   for   the  most   part  in  rough   garments  of  sack- 
cloth  and   camel's-hair.      Some   were    chattering,   some 
laughing,  some  playing    cards.      Others   sat   in   silence 
on  the  earthen  floor,  their  knees  drawn  up  to  their  chins, 
their  eyes  fixed  upon  the  opposite  wall.      As  soon  as  the 
foreigners  were  perceived   there  was  a  general   rush   to 
the    bars,  and   some   ten   (ir  eleven   hands  were  thrust 
through   the   bars,  while   a    chorus  of    pleading    voices 
deafened   them.      Hungry  faces,  wolfish   and   grotesque 
as  those  of  satyr     were  close  against  the  iron  grating. 

"  Vou  don't  mean  that  all  these  creatures  arc  de- 
pendent upon  chance  charity  for  their  food?"  Riccardw 
asked. 

"  Practically.      Their  relations  feed  them  as  a  rule." 

"  And  if  they  have  no  relations  ?  " 

"  God  pity  them,  poor  things  !  But  Mahommcdans 
arc  charitable,  and  I  do  not  ihink  they  would  starve." 

She  was  rapidly  breaking  the  loaves  into  small  pieces 
as  she  spoke,  and  placed  the  morsels  in  the  eager 
hands  outstretched  for  them. 

Many  of  the  prisoners  remained  huddled  up  on  the 
grountl ;  they  were  either  too  apathetic  or  too  indifferent 
to  move.  J'resently  there  was  a  loud  yell  :  a  fragment 
had  fallen  on  to  the  floor,  and  three  of  the  Arabs  were 
fighting  wildly  for  it,  their  faces  demoniacal  with  greed. 

Gioconda  looked  at  him,  her  eyes  swimming  with  tears. 

"  I  can't  bear  this  place,"  she  said. 

liiccaiuo    fcil   liial   he  could   not.      He  emptied   his 
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Packets  of  the  change  which  he  found  there,  and  flung 
it  on  to  the  earthen  floor,  then  followed  his  cousin  to 
thp  door,  reluctant  to  watch  the  beast-like  scramble  for 
the  coins. 


Hut  she  hesitated  in  the  doorway. 

•  We  can't  get  out  for  a  moment :  some  one  is  passing," 
-he  explained.  A  carriage  was  making  its  way  down 
from  the  Great  Mosque  at  the  top  of  the  street, 
a.cnmpanied  by  a  crowd  of  Arab  who  filled  the  narrow 
-trf^et. 

It  must  be  the  Bey,"   Gioconda  observed.      "  Take 
a  -wod  look  at  him,  Riccardo  !  " 

The  carriage  advanced  slowly  towards  them,  the 
Arabs  beside  it  elbowing  a  way  for  themselves. 

Riccardo  looked.  In  the  carriage  sat  an  elderly  man 
in  Arab  dress,  a  white  turban  embroidered  with  gold 
upon  his  head,  and  a  burnous  of  grey  cashmere  about 
hi-  shoulders.      A  negro  in  livery  sat  upon  the  box. 

The    Sicilian    gave    a     start.      Surely    he    was    not 
mistaken.      The    light   blue    eyes    upon   his   own   were 
h'Ke  of  his  steamer  acquaintance,  Conradin. 

Instinctively  he  took  off  his  hat,  prepared  to  smile, 
but  the  light  blue  eyes  met  his  coldly,  and  with  a  touch 
!  insolence. 
■Uhy,  it  isn't  the  Bey,  after  all,"  Gioconda  said, 
turning  to  him.  "  But  it  is  some  one  who  is  more  of  a 
;  crv.nage  still.  .  .  .  Why,  you  took  off  your  hat  — 
vuu  can't  know  him  !  " 

•  I  could  swear  that  is  the  man   I  met  on   the  boat, 
"ming  over.      If  he  isn't  civil  enough  to  recognise  me, 
1  thn  t  care  a  cen^-esimo  who  he  is." 

'  Oh,  but  you  must  be  mistaken  !  "  she  obiected  with 
a  laugh.     "  That  is  Si   Ismael — Si   Ismael   ben  Aloui 
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ami  he  ntily  travels  in  his  own  yacht.      lie  is  immensely 
rich.      I'crh.ip.s  your  friend  was  like  him." 

"  What  is  he  then  ?  " 

"No  one  knows  exactly.  He  is  a  hereditary  sain  , 
I  believe,  somewhere  down  in  the  .\l<,rerian  Sahara,  but 
he  lives  here  a  ^'reat  deal,  and  the  hVench  Governmeiit 
is  very  polite  to  him.  They  say  he  is  half  iMi-^lish,  or 
somethiii;^'  of  that  sort.  1  le  is  the  Hey's  friend.  Xo  one 
knows  how  he  i^cts  his  money,  either — the  Ke>-  is  much 
too  poor  to  give  him  any,  he  can  hardly  live  on  what 
the  h'rench  allow  him,  papa  sa\-s." 

"  Is  he  a  minister  then — part  of  tlie  He\-Iical 
Government  ?  " 

"No,"  Gioconda  answered;  "he  has  no  office,  but 
people  say  he  has  a  liand  in  everything  that  happens, 
atul  that  if  it  weren't  for  him  tlie  Key  would  have  been 
deposed  long  ago.  Some  people  think  he  is  paid  by 
the  Knglish  Govermnent  ;  others  that  the  German 
Kmperor  employs  him.  But  half  of  it  is  ignorant  talk, 
you  know." 

Ricc.irdo  was  puzzleil.  He  \\,is  ab-olutely  certain 
that  he  had  not  been  mistaken.  He  would  have  recog- 
nised the  eyes  anywhere,  in  '-pite  of  the  difference  "i 
tiress.  Ihey  were  too  e.xtraordinar)  to  be  duplicated 
in  a  stranger.  Hut  he  said  nothing  more  to  Gioconda,  i 
and  woke  from  his  cogitations  to  find  himself  entering 
the  ba/aar,  i)ast  he  long  colonnade  of  the  Great 
Moscjue. 

They  were  passing  into  a  .iibdued  light.  It  took 
him  a  moment  to  take  in  the  whole,  as  a  man  wnc 
wakes  in  an  tuif.;miliar  room.  The  pictures  he  had 
conjured  up  as  .(  chili!  when  he  hail  poreii  over  the 
ailventure-^  of  llaroun  Al  Raschid,  recurred  to  him  ;  but 
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broken  here  and  there,  admitted  da/.zHiij^  patches  of 
ii^hl ,  but  except  for  these,  and  for  gaudy  green  and 
-L.ulet  columns  like  parrots  in  a  cl.iister,  everything  was 
Klen  and  low  in  tone,  as  if  warmed  by  the  sun  which 
C'luKi  not  penetrate.  On  either  side  were  low  shops, 
;md  to  and  fro  passed  a  throng  of  yellow-slippered 
Arabs,  negroes,  l^erbers,  and  Jews.  There  was  a  soft 
!m' '1  (if  voices,  a  gentle  murmur  like  that  around  a 
-iinmcr  hive.  Incurious  eyes  were  turned  on  the  girl 
ami  boy  as  they  walked  up  the  white,  uneven  aisle, 
iiuaders  from  another  world. 

■'  This  is  the  Street  ui  the  I'erfumers,"  explained 
Gi^'Coiida.  "It  is  the  most  aristocratic  ru't  of  the 
hi;  aars.  The  perfumers  are  Moors  (A  Spanish  descent, 
aii'i  they  are  verj-  pr(nu!.  They  say  that  some  of  them 
till  keep  the  keys  of  their  palaces  at  (iranada  and 
"iiiova,  but  I  have  never  asked  then;  if  it  is  true. 
"lu^t  of  them  are  so  rich  that  they  neeil  never  make 
iipither  peiuiy  ;  but  they  come  still,  just  because  their 
:  itlk-rs  tlid,  I  su[)j)ose." 

The  shops  were  small,  and  had  but  a  single  counter, 
crowded  with  bottles  of  gi't  and  coloured  glass  ;  bunches 
it  tall  candles  and  slender  phials  of  perhune  a  foot  or 
lU'ic  long  were  suspended  from  above,  and  jars  ol 
I  > -01  ices  and  oils  filleil  the  shelves  on  either  side. 
1!. -ir  owners  reclined  on  the  seats  Ixihind  the  counters, 
11.}'  conversing  with  their  friends  (jr  customers.  They 
were  pale  of  complexion,  and  dressed  in  rich  materials 
of  delicate  hues,  iesthetic  vendors  of  Jtsthctic  wares. 

("lioconda  paused  l>cfore  one  of  them.      "  I  will  intr'. 
'lit-   you   to   this   man.  '  --he  whisperi'd.      "  Mahommed 
liiil.ir  is  an  old  fririul  ot  papa's." 

.An    eiderlj-    .Arab    behind    the    eounter    Minlcd     and 
aluled    them    Lnavclv. 
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"  All  thi;  friends  of  mademoiselle  are  my  friends," 
he  said,  sii^^nin^  to  them  to  sit  down.  His  manner 
was  that  of  a  prince  entertaining  honoured  guests. 
He  in(}uire(l  after  the  health  of  Ciccio  Scarfi  ;  hoped 
that  Riccard')  would  be  favourabl)-  impressed  with 
Tuni>,  and  Wai  surprised  to  hear  that  he  had  not 
yet  seen  the  fine  new  gardens  of  the  Helvedere.  The 
next  moment  an  attendant,  who  had  obeyed  a  word 
froir.  him  on  their  approach,  brought  them  two  cups 
of  thick,  sweet  coffee. 

"  Madi-moiselle,  permit  me!" 

Mahommed  Knifar  was  reaching  down  one  of  his 
sleiider  phials,  and  pouring  out  one,  two,  three  precious 
drops  into  each  cup.  Had  monsieur  come  from  Sicily? 
Was  he  staying  long?  Had  he  visited  the  Casino? 
He  begged  that  mademoiselle  would  allow  u'm  to 
perfume  her  handkerchief  Gioconda  laughingly  as- 
sented, and  so  ditl  Kiccardo.  He  insisted  that  they 
should  choose  the  essence  which  thej'  preferred : 
ambergris,  jasmine,  .ittar  ol  roses,  musk,  lentisk,  rose- 
mary, geranium,  campliorwood,  essence  of  the  Hey — 
all  the  e.vipn'site  citegorj-  of  Oriental  perfumes;  and, 
as  tliey  sipped  their  coffee,  they  smelt  at  each;  the 
perfumer  touching  the  jialms  of  their  hands  with  the 
gla.ss  stop]HMs  until  the  air  was  rioting  with  strange, 
heavy  scents. 

When  they  had  finished  their  perfumed  coffee, 
(lioconda  thanked  him,  and  took  ceremonious  leave. 
He  utti-rt'd  a  soft  sentence  in  .Arabic,  but  she  smilingly 
su'iok  her  heaii,  and  passed  on. 


They  wandered  up  the  bazaar  past  the  souk  of  the 
tapestry-sellers,  with  its  rich  Eastern  dyes  and  it^ 
cheap  Manchester  dves  ;   uast  th.e  souk  ni  t!v  r^ihhhTs 
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.,:,iyest    of    all    with    its    rows    of    lemon-coloured    and 
ci'irlct  shoes,  their  useless   heels   turned   inwards   to  be 
trodden  down;  and  up  the  souks  of  the  tailors,  where 
noisy    Jews   sat   cross-lej^^ged,   like   tailors   all   over   the 
\v(.rld,    sewini;   t;ay   djcbbas    and   embroidered  jackets, 
iiiui    besetting   them    with   importunate   voices.      They 
were   i,dad    to   escape   to  the   quiet   souks   of  the    silk- 
vendors,    where    exquisite    fabrics    shimmered    in    the 
half-light ;  to   the  palatial   shops  of  the   carpet-sellers  ; 
tn  the  souk  of  the  weavers,  busy  with  their  hand-looms, 
and   to  the  leather-workers,  where  embroidered  saddles 
,i;id  bridles  hung,  and  enormous   straw  hats  to  protect 
the  eyes  of  desert  horsemen  from  the  glare  ot   the  sun. 
I  he  craftsmen  never  lifted   their  eyes  from  their  work. 
ll'.y    admired    the   leathern    bags  of   red    and    yellow 
rvv>   with  red  and  green  silks  and  silver  t'lread,  and  the 
nirror  cases  which  ik>douin  women  carry  on  their  hearts. 
Women    there    were    none,    save    here    and    there    a 
marketing  Jewess,  a   bn.ad    white   pyramid   entling   in 
li,  1    conical   caj),  t.r  a   poor   little  bundle  of  a   serving- 
woman,  .-Id  and  trail,  yashmaked   in  rusty  black  craix: 
th.it   only  left    her   keen   oUl   eyes   visible  and    a   patch 
iif  her  parchment  cheeks. 

"  I  am  so  glatl  you  like  it,"  Gioconda  said,  with  as 
much  ii.iive  pl.Msure  a>  if  >h<-  had  been  Annun/.iata. 
\'nu  see,  we  are  all  accu-^tomed  to  it.  but  1  always 
think  that  it  is  beautiful  in  nur  (juarter.  .  .  ."  I'or  the 
innineiit  she  had  l.",t  hei  thoughtful  look,  and  her 
cheeks   were   flushed    with    pleasure. 


'lluy  c.une  homeward  past  the  tall  mo'--que  of  the 
Dhve  iree.  The  .Arabs  were  swaiming  up  to  evening 
prayer.  They  stood  to  u.iteh  them:  in  the  bu//  of 
!h,.  h.i.;.;ir  thfv'  hail  Hot  luard  the  voice  of  the  mue//m 
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calling^  all  men  to  prayer  and  unity  from  the  minaret 
which  is  an  ex(itic  flower  among;  the  rest.  But  a  black- 
procession  met  the  white  one— a  small  cortege  of 
black  veiled,  Maltese  women  of  the  humblest  class, 
with  surpliced  children,  and  in  the  midst,  borne  on  the 
shoulders  of  two  men,  a  small  cofTm  with  a  i)oor  little 
wreath  of  flowers,  swayini;  with  each  movement  of  the 
bearers. 

A  priest  intoned,  the  candles  flickered,  some  women 
sobbed.  Among  the  throng  of  Orientals  the  little 
black  group  appeared  out  of  place,  and  as  dingy  as 
twilight  moths  among  belated  butterflies.  Down  the 
mosque  steps  came  three  young  Arabs,  fair  as  Norse- 
men, roses  in  their  ears,  embroidered  shoes  on  their 
feet  ;  slender  and  beautiful  witli  the  soft  grace  of  wild 
animals,  smiling  as  they  ciiatted  to  each  other.  One 
of  tiiem  caught  sight  of  the  little  procession  wending 
its  way  past  them  down  the  !•'••  •  d'Kglise.  As  the 
tiny    coffin    passed,    he    impulsive  in.jiped    the    rose 

beneath  his  turban  beside  the  wreath.  Iheu,  with  a 
look  almost  of  fear  at  the  proximity  ..f  the  dead  child, 
he  ran  after  the  other  iwn  up  the  bazaar.  And  the 
Women  went  sobbing  on  their  way. 

ICast    and    West,    West    and     Kast  ;    the    death    of 
children     and     the     scent     of    ro.ses  —  and 
difference ! 


yet,    the 
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lll.l;i:  is  a  letter  for  you,  Riccardo,"  cried  Annunziata 
wutbide  her  cousin's  room,  and  she  sh'pped  it  underneath 
his  d'lor. 

lie  sprang  out  of  bed  and  picked  it  up. 
It   bore   the   Tunisian   postmark,  and    when   he   had 
I'pened   it,   he   read — 

3  Kit.  dk  Caike,  Tum>. 

Dear  Siunor  lUsTiAtiS'iNi, —  I  am  hoping  that 
\  ij  will  be  able  to  dine  with  me  to-night,  and  so 
cikihle  me  to  renew  the  pleasure  of  your  acquaintance 
bcLjun  on  the  Auiore  last  week.  I  dine,  without 
I  rrcinony,  at  seven,  so  that  it  will  be  easiest  for  you 
pL-rhaps  to  come  here  directly  from  your  uncle's 
'I'tices, — Coidiixli  snluti,  ClIAKi.KS    CON'RADIN." 


■  'riiat  is  the  man  for  whom  you  mistook  Si  Ismael," 
lii  tcunda  observed,  when  he  had  handed  the  note  to 
luM  ;it  breakfast. 

What  is  that  about  Si  Ismael  ?  "  her  father  askrd, 
1" 'king  up  fr'  :n  hi*-  perusal  of  the  Diftche  de  la 
iunisie. 

"  Riccardo     met    a    man    like    him     on    b(jaril     the 


Ah>  ore'. 


I'i.iio    returneil    to    his    paper    with    ,i    grunt.      She 
>i'iiii-d    the   note   .igaiii. 


.!  ■  r 
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giri  I  know  lived  until  a  month  ago.  Her  husband 
wanted  to  take  a  larger  house  and  be  farther  away 
from  the  (jlicito — the  Hara  they  call  it  here.  But 
she  has  left  now  fi  ^r  Marseilles.  It  must  have  been 
retaken  at  once." 

Riccardo  made  no  comment.  He  had  the  quick 
Sicilian  instinct  for  mystery.  Could  Conradin  and 
Si  ismael  bu  identical?  Yet,  if  so.  what  object  could 
an  e.xaltt'd  Tunisian  personage  have  in  furthering  an 
acciuaintancc   with   a   Sicilian   emigrant  ? 

"  The  girl  was  called  Issar,"  Gioconda  continued 
reflectively.  "  J'oor  thing,  she  was  very  unhappy.  They 
had  lived  in  the  ordinary  Jewish  way  down  in  the 
ilara  until  her  father  became  rich.  Then  all  the 
girls  were  sent  to  a  h'rench  school  and  crammed  into 
luiropean  clothes.  They  were  clever  ami  worked 
hard — but  the  change  was  too  great  for  them.  Issar 
married  a  rich  Jew-  not  a  love-match,  for  she  didn't 
know  lur  husband  until  the  engagement  was  an- 
nounced. That's  the  way  with  lots  of  the  Jews  here 
now — they  live  two  lives  and  think  with  two  minds — 
the  Kastern  and  the  Western— and  it  does  not  make 
them  happy.  I  used  to  ^o  to  .see  her,  but  never  got 
near  knowing  her  really- -there  was  a  gulf  fixed 
somehow." 

"  She  never  cleaned  her  nails  properly  a:  school," 
Aimun^iata  aildcd.  with  an  air  of  conveying  much  by 
one  fact.      "  .Are  you  going  to-night,  Riccardo?" 

"  A'es,  I  sh.dl  go,  I  think,"  he  replied. 


IP 


The  Ru<-  de  ("aire  wa<  a  <[uiet  street  just  off  the 
Avenue  de  la  Marine.  It  bore  an  air  of  l'"rench 
prtjsperity  :    legal  offices  ami  steamship  offices  occupied 
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comfortable  residences  built  of  good  white  stone. 
Number  3  was  like  its  neighbours,  with  its  green 
ialousies  and  irreproachable  whiteness  and  its  tall 
i-lcctric  street-light  just  outside  the  door.  It  bore, 
like  all  the  French  quarter,  a  self-satisfied  air,  a  much 
as  to  call  attention  to  the  prosperity  which  followed 
the  Republic  in  her  civilising  march.  If  the  means 
-he  had  used  to  take  possession  were  not  immaculate, 
she  could  at  least  indicate  the  outward  peace  and 
plenty  auG  cleanliness  which  followed  in  her  wake. 
.She  meant  to  point  to  .Algiers  and  Tunis,  and  say  to 
the  world,  "  Beliold  how  we  govern  the  Orient  !  It 
i>  the  mission  of  i-'rance  tu  bring  progress  into  .Africa." 
The  door  was  opened  by  a  man-servant  in  sober 
Itlack,  such  as  Riccardo  had  seen  in  big  I'lnglisli  hcj'.ises 

it  Palermo.  He  was  conducted  upstai-s.  liis  host 
held  out  his  hand  with  a  smile.  Riccardo  immediately 
knew  that  he  had  not  been  deceived:  that  Si  Ismael 
a;i<i    Conradin   were    one    and    the    same    person.      In 

j)ite  of  his  European  clothes  there  was  something 
which  suggested  the  Oriental  about  this  .uld  man, 
v.hose  manners  were  English  rather  than  French,  and 
whose   quiet    eyes,   of   light    blue,    met    his    own    with 

ipj^irent  ingenuousness.  With  Sicilian  aptness  for 
intrigue,  Riccardo  made  up  his  mind  to  assume 
ignorance. 

His  host  took  him  at  once  into  a  r-Min  which  had 
iiccn  intended  by  the  architect  for  a  s.don.  It  was 
furnished  with  simplicity.  .\  table,  a  writing-desk 
C'i\ered  with  papers  and  documents,  a  large  bookcase, 

\iah  musical  instruments  and  weapon-.  >iii  the  walls 
seemed    to   give   little   clue    to   the   man    or    his    tastes. 

Ihere  were  a   few  pictures,   most   of  them  water-colour 

ivctches  —the  only  i)ieces  of  bright  coif)ur  in  the  room. 
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Conradin  saw  that  his  glance  fell  on  them,  and  told 
hitr,  that  they  were  by  the  celebrated  liarres,  from 
\viK;in  he  had  boui^ht  them  for  a  trifle  when  he  was 
a  struggling  ntjbody  in  Paris.  Since  that  time  his 
fame  had  spread  through  Europe,  and  all  because  the 
greatest  of  I'rench  actresses  had  taken  a  fancy  to  a 
poster  he  designed  for  her. 

Riccardo  listened  ;  although  he  did  not  understand 
much  about  art,  Conradin  had  a  way  of  talking  that 
forced  his  interest.  As  he  watched  him,  the  Sicilian 
thought  that  this  ir  an,  whether  .\rab  or  not,  and 
althfjugh  past  middle-age,  might  be  similarly  dangerous 
to  women.  lie  was  gifted  with  magnetism:  he  had 
the  power  of  impelling  sympathy. 

".And  iu)w  do  )-ou  find  Tunis?"  his  host  askeil 
over  the  soup. 

"  I  d(j  not  find  myself  in  it  j'et.  'i'here  are  so  many 
I'unises  :  the  Tunis  of  the  l""rench,  and  of  our  nation, 
and  of  the  Jews,  and  of  the  .\rabs,  and  each  one 
ilifferent " 

"  .\h  -your  uncle  li\es  in  the  .\rab  quarter,  d(X?s 
he  not  ?  .  .  .  That  is  odd,  for  you  Sicilians  usually 
keep  together." 

"  .My  uncle  does  not  sec  :n  to  mix  very  much  with 
the  Sicilians  here.  Iksides  the  (juiet  of  the  Medina 
quarter  suits  him." 

Conradin  poured  himself  out  a  glass  of  mineral 
water,  and  fdled  his  guest's  glass  with  champagne. 

"Quiet  is  an  excellent  thing  when — one  suffers  from 
nerves." 

"  It  is  ci;rtainl>-  silent  enough.  It  seems  like  a 
ijuarter  ol  the  ilead  at  tn'ght  compared  to  our  noisy 
Sicilian  towns,  where  we  ha\e  mandolines  and  singing 
and  langiit'.T  all  inght  long." 
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Conradin  smiled. 

"  Vou   said   there   were   many  Tunises,"  he   went  on 
after  a  slight  pause.      "  But   that   is   not   so.      Those  of 
nther  nations  are  evanescent,  temporary;  excrescences 
produced  by  a  time  of  transition." 
'  Of  transition  ?  "  Riccardo  repeated. 

■'Certainly.  The  Tunis  of  Is'-^m  is  the  real  city. 
Do  you  know  what  the  Arabs  call  their  city?  The 
lUirnous  of  the  Prophet.  To  a  Tunisian  that  has  as 
i;rcat  a  significance  as  the  name  of  his  mother.  W  hen 
he  hears  it,  he  forgets  that  the  I'rcnch  have  ever  laid 
■I  desecrating  hand  on  it." 

■  Hut  surely  progress  must  have  come,  sooner  or 
later."  Riccardo  said.  "  It  was  only  a  question  of 
uho  should  take  the  lead.      Italy  made  a  bid." 

'  I'rocrcss?"     Conradin     said.  Are     you     sure? 

There  are  two  points  of  view,  you  know.  Westerners 
iiu-ent  electric  trams  and  a  fine  system  (jf  drainage 
and  town  councils.  They  study  the  laws  of  nature 
'ike  ants  study  the  patch  of  ground  they  live  on — 
laboriously  and  carefully ;  without  reverence,  without 
imagination.  Well  what  do  they  achieve?  'Vou 
.,.n  get  quickly  from  one  place  to  another, — perform  in 
rne  day  what  once  took  two,'  says  the  Western.  The 
(Vienta'  replies,  '  What  matter  whether  to-day  or 
to-morrow?  Work  is  doubled  if  you  can  perform 
twice  as  much.'  Drainage — well,  he  suffers  from  an 
"ccasional  epidemic  which  wipes  out  the  unfittest,  but 
he  ha-   no   nerve  failures,   none   of  the   hypochondriac.-. 

r  degenerates  which  result  from  modern  life.  Science, 
which  prolongs  the  life  of  weaklings  better  dead,  he 
knows  little  of.  Hut  he  is  happy.  He  lives  for  the 
essential  things — the  things  that  Westerners  need  too, 
b'.iiealh  all  their  mass  of  acquired  necessities — his  food 
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and  his  women  and  his  children  and  his  God.  His 
wants  arc  naked  and  imashamed.  He  satisfies  all  his 
appetites,  carnal,  mental,  and  spiritual,  with  the  same 
temperance  and  dignity." 

■  Hut  i)()litically,"  Riccardo  objected.  "  For  centuries 
(Oriental  rule  has  meant  despotism." 

Cf)nradin  laughed.       ■  What  of  Japan  then  ?  " 

'■  Japan  is  awake." 

"  The  Near  Hast  is  waking  too.  Look  at  Turkey 
with  her  Constitution  ;  look  at  Persia  at  grips  with  a 
young  democracy,  at  Young  Egypt  on  the  way  to 
secure  her  I'arliamcnt.  But  the  impul.se  must  come 
from  witliin  —  not  from  without.  No  nation  ever 
preserved  its  vitality  under  the  rule  of  another 
race." 

Riccardo  listened.  'And  what  of  the  Oriental 
woman,  then  ?"  he  asked.  "  Isn't  that  the  last  refuge 
of  despotism  ?  " 

His  host's  face  darkened  for  a  moment,  then,  in  a 
smooth  tone,  he  continued — 

"Well,  what  of  them?  They  are  haj^py.  Even 
Western  women  have  instincts  not  distantly  removed 
from  tho.se  of  the  Oriental  woman.  They  live  in  their 
hearts  for  the  es.sentials  of  life.  They  make  their 
womanhood  mystical,  motherhood  sacred.  It  is  the 
husband — the  ordinary  Frenchman,  Italian,  or  English- 
man who  vulgarises  the  needs  of  his  sex  and  of  his 
soul.  He  coarsens  his  sins  and  dogmatises  his  religion. 
It  is  the  woman  wh(^  keeps  mysticism  alive,  and  to 
whom  the  telephone  does  not  matter." 

Hut     the.se    women  -mere    servants — children     in 
mind — slaves  in  bod}-?" 

"They   have    those   essentials:   the    love   of 


a  man. 


their  lord  ;   the  love  of  the  children  they  bear  him,  and 
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the  solaces  of  a  religion  that  has  not  been  destroyed 
hy  useless  education.  If  the  woman  is  to  be  a  fighter, 
education  is  necessary.  If  she  is  not,  it  is  {)ernicious. 
Look  at  these  restless  luiglishwomen,  demanding  a 
iiarc  in  the  government,  working  beyond  their  strength 
beside  men  whom  they  do  not  marry.  Is  that  happi- 
ness ?  Is  not  the  peace  and  affection  of  our  harems 
better?  Look  at  Turkey,  where  education  has  crept 
in.  There  are  no  unhappier  women  in  the  world  than 
the  present  generation  of  young  Turkish  women.  No, 
uur  women  are  content.  We  recognise  something 
higher  than  mental  achievement.  Ask  any  Arab  boy 
if  he  despises  his  mother.  .  .  .  It  is  best  for  the  race 
that  women  should  be  our  inferiors.  Let  a  woman 
cat  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  and  she  will  wreck  the 
future  of  the  human  race  as  Eve  did.  Let  her  lose 
her  modesty,  and  she  is  ilamned.  It  is  that  we  seek 
;o  guard.  Granting  that  she  serves  the  man  she  loves, 
what  more  does  any  woman  ask  ?  I'or  the  man  who 
cannot  enslave  them  and  reserve  them  to  himself 
women  feel  no  respect,  no  passion.  You  must  have 
.gathered  that  much." 

1  le  spoke  as  if  under  strong  excitement,  and  Riccardo 
n  iticed  that  he  had  dropped  into  the  use  of  "  we  "  applied 
to  the  Eastern  rather  than  the  Western.  But  the  look 
<'t'  fanaticism  disappeared  as  suddenly  as  it  had  come. 
Si  Ismael  was  suave  Conradin  again. 

"  And  your  relatives  ?  "  he  continued,  with  an  abrupt 
change  of  subject.  "  They  are  well  ?  "  He  replenished 
the  young  man's  glass. 

"  Yes,  thank  you." 

"  And  you  like  your  work  ?  " 

"  It  is  new  to  me  at  present,  but  I  shall  soon  get 
uito  it." 
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"  \'our  uncle's  business  is  a  growinj^  one,  I  have 
heard. ' 

"  He  appears  to  be  prosperous,'  Riccardo  replied. 

Conradin  reflected. 

"  You  have  three  cousitis,  you  said  ?  " 

"  Yes,  two  girls  and  their  brother." 

"  Ah  yes!  a  brother.  I  suppose  that  your  uncle  will 
give  him  a  leading  part  in  his  business  soon  ?  " 

Riccardo  drank  down  the  champagne. 

"  I  do  not  know."      He  was  still  cautious. 

"  II  is  strange  that  he  should  need  the  help  of  a 
nephew- — if  the  observation  is  not  impertinent." 

He  waited,  but  Riccardo  did  not  offer  a  comment. 

"  Nevertheless,  you  have  my  sincere  wishes  for  your 
success.  Signor  Scarfi's  daughters  are  said  to  be  pretty 
girls." 

"  The)'  are,"  Riccardo  answered,  with  genuine 
enthusiasiTi. 

•'  The  .Signora,  your  aunt,  was  a  beautiful  woman. 
I  remember  seeing  her  at  the  Residence  balls  when  I 
first  came  to  Tunis.  Midame  Tresali,  who  sold  Tunis 
to  the  I-Vench,  was  tlien  still  good-looking;  and  your 
aunt,  a  young  bride  then,  was  the  only  woman  whr) 
competed  with  her  " 

Riccardo  was  interested.  He  had  heard  from  hi.-, 
mother  that  his  Aunt  Giovanna  had  been  a  pretty 
woman.  She  was  said,  he  knew,  to  have  been  some- 
thing of  a  rebel  as  well. 

"  You  resemble  her,"  Conradin  said. 

"  My  mother  has  often  told  me  so,"  Riccardo  replied. 
"  She  was  devotetl  to  her  sister,  and  was  heart-broken 
when  she  died." 

•'  Perhaps  you  will  make  the  tie  between  >-our  uncle 
and  yoursell  a  yet  closer  one  ?  " 
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•  I  have  not  heard  that  an  alliance  is  contemplated," 
-  lid  Riccardo,  with  SiciHan  cr^iidour.  •  And  I  do  not 
thiniv  of  marrying  myself  just  yet.  .  .  .  There  is  time. 
I  am  young." 

~  Ves,  you  arc  joung." 

•  By  *".'i  way, '  Riccardo  began,  "  I  went  to  see  that 
iaiicer  you  told  me  about." 

■  Ah  !      What  did  you  think  of  it  ?  " 

•  To  tell  you  the  truth,  my  recollections  of  it  are 
"-nfused.  I  smoked  something  which  my  cousin  told 
ni  ■  afterwards  must  have  be<;n  hashish.  I  am  un- 
aCLU-.tomed   to  smoking,  -  nd  this  had   a  curious  effect 

•  ■[>'n\  me.  An  Arab  there  helped  my  cousin  to  get 
r..r  home."  He  laughed  merrily.  "  Ikit  I  thought  it 
A  Mudcrful — Mabrouka  I  m.ean,  not  the  others.  That 
A  as  odd  rather  than  beautiful." 

•  Mow  did  you  discover  her  name  ?  " 

■  They  called  it  out,  I  think.  I  really  do  not 
iciiiember.  The  whole  evening  seems  more  or  less 
cl.nidy." 

■  It  is  a  fairly  common  name — it  means  '  fortunate' 
!..  .\rabic,"  Conradin  said.  "  Aiabrouka  is  well-known 
"inoiig  Arabs,  but  foreigners  do  not  see  her  often." 

Why    does    she    keep    her   face  veiled?"   Riccardo 
a'rO'i  ncickly. 

A   trick    to   arouse   curiosity   perhaps."      His    light 
i'iue  eyes  contracted  slightly.     "  Did  you  talk  to  her  ?  " 
'  No,  my  cousin  did,  it  seems." 
''  1  le  is  fond  of  native  dancing  ?  " 
"lie  dislikes   it,"   Riccardo  answered,  with   a   smile. 
But  he  came  with  me  to  show  me  the  way." 
■  \'ou  must  introduce  him  to  me  some  day,"  Conradin 
'^;ik1  :  '■  and  it  would  invc  rr?  preat  nle.asure  t(>  mfct  hi'; 
liters  as  well.     I  have  so  often  spoken  to  their  mother. 
8 
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]5iit  my  visits  U.  Tunis  arc  so  hurried  as  a  rule  that  I 
dart.'  not  make  an  appointment.  1  never  know  when 
I  shall  be  c.'JK  d  away.  l-'c^r  this  reason  1  was  grateful 
to   you  for   acceptin<^'  an    invitation  at   shorl  notice  this 

evening." 

"  If  the  (opportunity  arises,  monsieur,  I  shall  be 
delighted  U)  present  you.  1  have  already  spoken  of 
yen  to  tliem — I  even  mistook  some  one  for  you  yester- 
day, and  i)ointed  him  out  to  my  cousin,  Gioconda  ;  but 
she  informed  me  tliat  it  was  Si  Ismael  ben  Aloui,  who 
bears  a  remarkable  likeness  to  you." 

•■  I  iiave  often  been  mistaken  for  Si  Ismael,  even 
by  Arabs,"  Conradin  replied,  without  betraying  em- 
barrassment. "  Such  resend)lanccs  are  not  at  all 
uncommon.  An  Italian  slatesma!i  once  told  me  he 
had  an  unillusiri^us  double  who  was  more  than  once 
pursued  b\-  an  enthusiastic  crowd,  during  a  crisis,  when 
my  friend  was  at  the  height  of  his  po[,ularity.  lUit 
the  resemblance  proveil  unfortunate  for  the  poor  fellow, 
fur  he  was  stabbed  in  Marseilles — it  was  believed  in 
mistake,  as   my  frieiid   had   incurred  the  emnity  of  the 

Mafia." 

"  The  Mafia  again  !  "  Riccardo  cried,  "  The  curse 
of  our  country  '  " 

"  Vou  a-e  a  Sicilian  and  from  Girgenti,  and  \-et  not 
a  mafioso  '.  " 

Kiccardo's  brain  was  inflami-d  b\-  champagne.  In 
his  own  country  he  would  not  have  dared  to  discuss  the 
subject  with  any  i)ne  who  .vas  not  his  most  trusted 
friend:  here  in  I'unis,  in  ronversation  with  an  .\ral) 
who  st!enie<l  a  I'Vem  hman,  or  a  h'renchman  who  seemed 
an  .\i.ib  what  mattrr  whicli  I — it  seemed  a  subject 
U]ioii  which  he  could  be  rlocpient.  Like  many  of  the 
)-ounger   Sicilian   generation   he   was   for   sweeping  the 
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Mafia  off  the  face  of  the  earth  Ikit  he  found  liis  host 
ready  to  defend  it.  Conradin  displayed  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  Mafia  which  surprised  him.  Mis 
;ir,i;nmentwas  that  such  secret  societies  were  the  logical 
nutccnne  of  past  and  prest-nt  misrule,  and  that  they 
were  healthy  manifestations  of  a  diseased  state.  They 
had  their  right  to  exist  as  the  remains  of  a  national 
system  of  justice  which  had  exercised  the  authority  of 
its    courts    undisturbed    l)y    changes    in    dynasty    and 


iiommal   government. 


-At  the  end  of  a  hot  discussion,  Kiccardo  woke  up 
■suddenly  to  the  fact  that  it  was  getting  late.  He  hade 
hi-  host  farewell;  an<l  the  decorous  man-servant  helped 
liim  into  his  overcoat.  As  he  put  his  arms  int.,  its 
sleeves,  he  thought  of  fresh  ar-uments  in  ansuer  to 
Conradin's  sophistries.  He  had  forg.4ten  the  problem 
of  strange  resemblances. 


I 
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Till.   (Inur  had  cIo-l-iI  bcliimi  liiin. 

I'lir  ,1  mnin-nt  he  sludd  in  IIk*  (.■mpt\'  Ntn-ct.  I-". very 
nij^ht-w  atuiciiT  wh'j  w.is  not  in  Uu'  ca>in(is  or  cafc:> 
\\a^  ]ir()niLMia(liiiL;  thi-  avciuir,  or  wamlcrin^r  towards 
thf  (i.uk  ijuartLr  inhabited  b\'  \\f)m'.'n  of  many  nations 
and  oiu-  iMok-.-i.in.  lb-  hnj^rmnl  on  the  doorstep  and 
took  deep  ih'aiiL^hts  of  tile  he^h  air.  'I'he  ehanip.i_L;ne 
h,id  inilanied  his  blood  :  the  eoiuer^alion  h.idi  (luiektncd 
Iiis  intellei  t.  lie  felt  the  ^dorious  omnipotence  of 
)'outh.  'I'he  romance  of  jjossibilit)',  the  possibility  of 
njinancc  .stretched  out  before  him. 


A  carri.i-e  comiti;^  up  the  street  biwke  llu:  silence. 
When  it  was  a  little  -.'.ay  off,  he  noticed  that  the 
coatiiman  was  in  a  turban  ami  fiowinij  robes.  To  his 
w  ine-heatc'l  fanc_\-  tiie  contrast  between  the  l>iblical 
ri[;ure  ami  the  modern  brouidiam  <ii)]ir.ired  e.xquisitel)- 
hidicrous,  and  hv  waited  to  watch  it  ])as>.  It  stopped. 
The  tnritatied  lii;ure  in  its  ba^i;)-  breeches,  bare  legs, 
and  heelless  slippers,  desceiuled  from  the  1«)\  and 
opened  the  door. 

.\  woman  emert;ed,  with  caie  and  deliberation, 
llelow  the  lon;4  full  trousers  he  he, ml  the  i  link  of  her 
silver  anklets,  the  kli,\l-klhU  which  aie  |.;radua!!)-  hein<; 
(.li,scarded  b\'  the  Women  of  the  city.  .\  white  haik 
covered    tlie    ret,    and    o\er    her    face    lum  '    a    tlowcr- 
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•mbrr,iderc(!    sh;uvl   „f  black    silk,   uhirh    slu-   he!,:    at 
'-■Ihou's  len-th   au-ay  fn-in    her.  so   as   tc,  cnaliic  her   to 
•  at  least  a  foot  of  the  waj-. 

Kiccardo  stc^ppcd  intn  the  shadou-  of  a  projecting 
doorway.  '  ''' 

She  did  not  walk  with  the  timid  -^it  o{  the  ordinary 
Arab  woman.  There  was  a  litheness.  a  full  swin^^ 
lioin  the  hips  and  impatient  freedom  in  her  movements 
as  .he  walked  down  the  street  that  he  had  not  seen  in 
..!i\-  veiled  fi<,rure  of  the  street  or  baz.iar. 

It    was   evident    that    the   brou-ham    had    stopped  at 
the  wron;;  number,  f  ,r  she  scanned  each  door.     Kiccardo 
ihoii^rht   she  would   come   upo„    him.  as   he   skulked    in 
the   shadow   of  the   recess,  but    she   stopped    at    \o     3 
and  pressed  the  bell.      In  i.,e  l,.;ht  of  the  -reat  electric 
.street-globe  Kiccardo   saw  the    ,l<,or  <.pen    a-ain.      The 
man-servant   appeared.       lie  hear  i  hrr  voicc^  cr,ntralto 
yet  somewhat  childish  in  accent.      She  was  speakint;  in' 
Arabic.     The  man  replied  in  (juick,  h      ••.(i  tones.     She 
asked    him    a    number   of  .hort    cjuest,      .s,  to   which' he 
replied.      'Ihen  she  handed    him  a  packet.      Ho  t(;ok  it, 
miirmured     omethin^'    else,    anc'    shut    th.-    dof)r.      The 
carria-c  wa.4  drawn    up   a    \c^y   d,„,rs   f  ■  .hc-r  down,  the 
turbaned  coachman  beside  the  horses'  heads. 

A  spirit  of  adventure  seize.!    Kiccardo.       He  stepped 
"lit  of  the  shadr)w. 

'  an   1   a  vsist  3-on,  madame  ?  ' 


!u 


•  started,  and  re^'arded  hjni  throu-h  her  veil 
l-^'i-  . I  moment  he  expected  her  to  scream'  or  to  sum- 
mon her  coachman  to  her  aid.  Or,  could  she  be  one 
"f  the  ,r/c/'nf,s  ,i;aAuU,-s  of  the  town  uith  whom 
'  -nradin   mii,'ht   havi-  an   intimacy .? 

She  did  lint  answer   at    once,  and    he  was  awarr  that 
i.i"  was  still  scrutiiiisini:  him    (i..i,>  k,.k;...i  i..._  »:.. 
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veil.  He  could  swear  at  any  rate  that  she  was  supple 
and  >oi.ii,l;.  'I'h'--  ham!  that  she  Ii.id  cxtetidcd  t(^  the 
servant  was  not  the  hand  of  an  iild  woman,  thouijh  it 
v/as  henna-stained  down  to  the  first  joints  of  tlv    finders. 

"  /;//    bioi,    nionsieuy  you    not   know    that    the 

Frcncli  Government  ha-  .  cnalties  for  those  who  address 
Tunisian  ladies  ?  ' 

She  had  spoken  at  last,  and  in  I'rench,  adorable 
lispin;,^  ['"rench,  with  an  inimitable  sf)ftness  of  vowel 
and  unevenness  of  accent. 

"  Madame,  1  am  a  strant^er," 

lie  thouL^ht  he  saw  a  little  tremor  of  fear  or 
laughter. 

"  I  ask  your  pardon       .   .    I  spoke  on  impulse,  seein<^' 

that  you   appeared  to   be   in   doubt "   he  concluded 

lame!) . 

The  tremor  could  not  have  been  caused  by  fear,  for 
her  v<jice  was  clear  as  she  ni.ade  her  next  remark. 

"  I  fear  that  your  solicitude,  monsieur,  mi^^ht  not  be 
understood  by  most    Tunisian  women." 

She  turned,  atui  betjan  to  clink  chnvn  the  street 
tow.irds  the  brou;;h.im.  Riccardo  watched  her  with 
rei;ret. 

She  ^ot  in,  while  the  Aran  coachman  held  the  door. 
He  closed  it;  she  ^'ave  him  a  direction,  he  ascended 
the  box  .md  gathered  up  the  reins.  The  carriage 
passed  Riccardo  and  went  down  the  street.  He  siared 
after  it.  it  st<»pped  a_i;ain.  The  coachman  had  de- 
sceiuletl  and  was  runnini;  back  down  the  street.  It 
was  possible  that  hi'  had  dropped  somethiiif;.  No,  it 
could  not  be  that,  for  he  did  not  even  look  at  the 
iiround.  Wiien  he  reached  the  youn;,'  man,  he  .'ddressctl 
him  in  torrential  Arabic.  Riccardo  shru^^geii  his 
houlders.      Mut    the    coachman    seized   his   hand,    and 
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Kiccardo  suddenly  realised  that  he  was  expected  to 
U'Wnw  the  man  back  to  the  carriage.  There  ne\er  >'et 
•■vas  a  Sicilian  who  hesitated  for  reasons  of  prudence 
when  an  adventure  offered  itself  in  which  a  woman 
was  concerned.  Kiccardo  allowed  himself  to  be  led 
towards  the  carriatje.  The  door  was  open. 
■  Efitrez,  monsieur  !  " 

i'he  door  was  shut  upon  him,  the  windows  were 
v.alcd,  the  brougham  was  rattlinor  over  the  paving. 
Retreat   was   useless,   even    if  he   had   desired   it. 

The  figure  opposite  him  was  a  mere  white  bundle 
in  the  unlit  brougham,  and  it  leant  back  in  its  shape- 
less swathings  without  movement.  Kiccardo  grew 
conscious  of  the  .scent  ,>f  jasmine  that  filled  the 
carriage.  His  sen.ses,  already  sur-excitec',  began  to 
-Aim.  He  was  a  Southeri:er,  and  susceptible  to  the 
^eiisuou-  iniluence  of  perfumes.  It  seemed  to  erne 
nid  g,,  like  a  breath.  Perhaps  it  was  her  breath. 
.>lu-  seemed  scarcely  living,  a  heap  of  silken  garments 
without  form.  Vet  he  felt  his  pulses  leaping  in 
answer  to  that  throbbing  perfume.  There  was  .some- 
thing insidiously  feminine  in  it. 

il<-  became  suddenly  impatient  at  the  silence.  The 
uiurement  of  the  blank  walls,  the  baffling  dumbness  of 
the  ICast,  the  appeal  of  things  ^.-cret  and  hidden 
I'ocame  embodied  for  him  in  the  veiled  woniati  whose 
'!r.i!)L-ries  brushed  his  knee  lie  leant  forward,  lound 
iiid  caugh.t  a  warm  bare  hand,  with  httjc  pulses  beating 
in  it.  and  an  intoxicatingly  .soft  palm,  fragrant  with 
jasmine,  lie  c.  .tiei!  it  to  his  lips  and  kissed  it  again 
and  again — devoured  it  with  kisses.  Its  contact 
fevered  and  cooled  his  mouth  like  ice  and  fire.  It 
-struggled  a  little  and  then  remained  passive,  while  <;he 
laughed    the   stifled    laughter   i,l    a    child    who    r;.nr>-» 
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repress  its  merriment.  He  did  not  doubt  but  that  she 
contemplated  him  as  a  lover ;  else  why  should  she 
have  invitee!  him  to  esiter  her  carriage  at  midnight. 

"Unveil     yourself,    dune,    unveil     yourself!  '       His 
impatient    fingers   were   (jii    her  haik. 

]?ur  she  pushetl  awa)-  his  violating  iiand. 
"Do  not  touch  me,  mcjtisieur ;  or  I  shall  demand 
my  coachman  to  open  the  door  for  you  to  descend. 
You  are  my  guest  as  long  as  you  obey  me.  ()therwi.>,c, 
I  bid  you  g<  od-in'ght.  Do  you  understand?  I  make 
you  an  offer— either  to  rest  here  and  give  nie  your 
word  of  honour  tha'  you  will  behave  as  I  wish— or  to 
descend  at  the  Catluxiral  which  I  see  approaching." 

" /I   quoi  i"vi  .'"   the  young   Sicilian    murmured    im- 
patiently.    "  Am  I  a  woman  ?  ' 
"  The  choice,  monsieur,  is  yours," 
He  considered.      "  I  give  j-ou  tny  parole." 
"  !ih  .'  la,  !a  !      The  child  is  a  little   sulky."  she  said 
in  a  caressing,  impudent  voice,     "just  now,  you  offered 
to  serve  me." 

'■  And  )-uu  refused,  madame," 

"  Provisionally,  mou  aii:i.  I  am  entunc'eA'wxOi  I  have 
been  concerned  in  an  affair  of  business,  very  dull,  very 
imporlant.      I  want  to  be  amused  —  I  want  to  fop'et  " 

1  le  fancied  that  there  was  a  break  in  her  voice  as 
she  ended  her  sentence.  "  As  1  saw  you  iust  now  in 
the  street  it  occurred  to  me  that  I  had  seen  your  face 
before.  \o\\rs  is  not  a  face  one  could  Ajrget.  Ugly 
faces  one  tries  to  forget  (juickly — f>oit/ .'  but  wliat  is 
beautiful  one  conserves  in  tlie  memo'-y." 
"  Where  tlid  j'ou  see  me  ?  ' 

"  I  do  not  recollect.  It  does  not  matter.  Ves,  you 
are  beautilu!.  \'our  mother — was  she  pretty?  Does 
she  li\c  ?      Does  .she  adore  \-ou  ?  " 
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"  y\y  mother  was  beautiful,  I   believe,  when  ^he  was 

SIic  rc,:;arcled  him  lazily  from  behind  her  veil. 

"  And  women,  they  become  fooli.^h  because 
face  of  yours?  Women  — no,  monsieur,  no, 
iiwt  move!  It  fatigues  me  to  be  touched. 
nie  about  your  love  affairs,  r/uv  enfant. 
t!iem  true,  or  as  true  as  you  can;  and  embroider 
•diem  if  you  like.  But  amuse  me."  I'or  the  second 
time  Riccardo  thought  he  detected  a  peevish  note 
i:;  die  phrase,  like  that  of  a  sick  child  asking  for 
Mi'iy-tales. 

There  is   nothing   to   tell,"  he  said.      ■■  I  have  lovc-d 
:i"  one.      And  if   I   had,"  he  added  with  miscliief  ■  it  is 


of  that 

no,   do 

.    Tell 

Make 


■vi^c  to  forget. 


I!ut  you  have  been  loved,"  she  insisted  merrily. 
'  Hut  of  course. '      The  question  surprised  him. 
Ah!"  she  I'xclaimed,  with  a  tinkle   i^'i  laughter.  -  I 
'  e.e  it  !      Vou  are  an  Italian." 
'  Of  Sicily,  madame." 

"  /•/  done!  A  Sicilian,  and  you  say  j-ou  have  never 
■■ed.  That  is  the  oldest  lie  men  tell  to  w.  men. 
I'll'  if  your  memory  of  your  love  affairs  is  s(;  bad, 
\'  11  must  tell  me  something  else.  Vour  priests,  to 
;l-''in  you  tell  e\erything,  tlo  you  not?  Eh  bien.  I 
'  ''1  be  your  priest." 

Kiccardo  fell  into  her  humour.  "  \".)u  may  rather 
'.itechise  me.  madiwie  as  the  judge  tl(;es  a  thief— only 
that  you  are  in  re.viit\-  the  thief." 

lk"cause  I  have ' 

"  Stolen  my  peace,"  he  said,  with  racing  pulses  and 
•.ihrating  voice.  "  Vou  ask  much  of  me— antl  give  me 
nothing." 
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When  they  arc  older  —  (/ui  sail?''  she  replied  in 
cnf)l  tones.      "  Meauwhile,  if  you  prefer " 

"  Madame,  my  parole  is  given." 

"/>V<v;.  my  child,  be  gofnl.  Vou  have  just  come 
fnim    Sicily.?      Vou   are   travelling;   throu<,di    Tunis,?" 

"  lunis  is  to  be  my  home,  my  country.  I  am  poor, 
and  have  come  to  Tunis  to  make  my  living,"  he 
answered,   with   some   bitterness. 

■'  And  you  have  no  friends  here — no  one  you  know  ?  ' 

"  My  tmcle  and  cousins  live  here." 

•'  Ah  then,  you  are  not  alone.  .  .  .  Tell  me  about 
them,"  she  said  eagerly. 

He  gave  her  some  description  of  his  relations. 

"  This  Sal-vat-tori—  quel  nom !  that  is  hcnv  he  is 
called?      He  is  not  then  very  clever?" 

"  I  tiid  wA  say  sc)." 

"  Ah,  but  (){  him  you  speak  without  pleasure.  ...  1 
liear  it." 

Riccardo  laughed.  'Oh,  he  is  agreeable  enough. 
lUit  his  tastes  are  nnt  mine,  that  is  all." 

You  will  find  many  like  him,  here.  .\lso  in  every 
big  cit)-.  They  are  pigs  —  without  sense.  I  know 
them." 

"  Ah,  y,)u  have  travelled  I  "  he  cried,  pricking  up  his 
ears. 

"  A  little.  .  .  .  Juit  this  Sa!-vat-tori  Scarfi.  .  .  The 
name  sounds  familiar,  just  as  your  face  is  familiar. 
And  what  do  you  at  your  offeece ?  " 

I  he  overlong  vcjwels  were  as  caressing  as  an  endear- 
ment. Her  voice  was  as  seductive  as  most  women's 
mouths. 

"  it  IS  a  shipping  oftice  :  we  export  dates  and  other 
goods.  .  .  .  lUit  it  doesn't  amuse  you  to  hear  about 
this?" 
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"  But  >xs !  Now  I  have  made  a  history  for  you. 
V 'U  cume  (jver  to  Tunis;  you  marry  the  beautiful 
cousin  ;  the  stupid  Sal-vat-tori  is  i^iven  little,  but  you 
irc  made  the  head  of  the  offeece  and  ^m-ow  very  rich. 
.  .   .  pom  !      Cest  fini  !  " 

He  laughed.      "  That  is  a  pntty  fairy-tale  :  " 

"  Ah,  but  true,  perhaps?  " 
It  is  not  probable." 

■   lUit  do  you  not  think  that  your  uncle  will  give  you 
his  liusiiiess  and  not  this  Sal-vat-tori?" 

The    idea    had    occurred    to    him    before.       "It    is 
possible,"  he  admitted,  more  to  himself  thati  to  her. 

She   clapped    her    hands    with   a    clatter    of   bangles. 

•There!   the   tale   comes   true  then,  already And 

you  have  no  other  friends  in  Tunis?" 

•■  Vcs,  one — a  man  I   met   on   the   boat— Conradin." 

"  Conradin  !  "  she  repeated. 

'•  Ves  —  at    who.se     house     yuu    knocked    to-night, 
iii.idame." 

■'  -^'i '       -^lit;    made    an    abrupt    exclamation    in 

•Arabic,   but   offeretl    no  e.xplanation. 


.\  silence  fell  between  them.  Tlie  curtains  which 
^creene^l    the   carriage  windows   had    been    drawn  when 

Riccardo   hail    entered.       There   were   no   lights    now 

only  the  green  moonlight  on  a  broad  white  road,  and 
^^lk  gum-trees.      The  carriage   creaked    and   crunched 

lies.  1  hey  were  evidently  no  longer  in  the  city, 
lor  the  first  time  Riccardo  wondereil  where  they  were 
.going.  The  mon(jtonou>r.  rumble  of  the  wheels  was 
the  only  thing  that  marked  their  moving.  A  drowsi- 
ness crept  over  his  senses — as  if  the  fumes  of  the 
hashish  still  lingered  in   his   body.      I'erhaps  it  was  the 
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"Wlicrc  arc  ^vc  '^nUv-?   .   .    ."  he  asked. 
_   "  l'>   the   city  ..,f  the   dei.i,"  sh,.   reph'ed.      "]    .omc 
times   s,K.nd   a   ni^du    there.   ...    It   pleases  me  to   be 
there  alone. 

"And  to-ni.-ht ?"  he  asked. 

"T(,-,ii-ht;'  she  resi)o„ded,  "you  will  be  with  me  " 
lie  said  iiothino- 

o 

Wlu-re  was  the  eity  of  the  dead  ^ "  He  did  „ot 
know  ,vhat  she  meant,  but  that  was  notliiurr  jt  ,y^, 
l>.u-t  of  this  whimsical  adventure.  The  -um^trecs  were 
Mlhouetted  n,  black,  and  the  moon  :,littered  here  and 
there  upon  a  white  roof- perhaps  a  house,  but  sleep- 
■n.^^and  still.  They  must  haxe  driven  for  an  hour 
alrcady.       I  he  hoofs  of  the  two  horses  beat  on  steadily 

1"^"  '!'  '■"''■^^'"  ^^*  ^^  ^""^-  -n^."  road  was  smooth. 
V.w  Ihey  passed  throu^^H  a  villa^r,  sik-nt  as  a  ^roup  of 
to.nbs.  ^he  reached  to  the  red  curtains  and  drew  tliem. 
vV  ait,  she  said. 
Ife  .t^uessed  now  where  they  were  -o,-,,,,.  ^s,^,.  ^^,^.^^ 
taku,,:hnn  to  Carthage.  ...  He  couM  hear  the  sot^ 
^'I'lash  ot  ine  sea  ab.ve  the  noise  of  the  wheel- 

The    carria-e    had    stopped    at    last, 'and    the    door 

op^>"od.      He    jumped    out,    and    turned    to    help    her. 

iler   /v/,,/-/v/,,/  ji„,ried    as   she  descended,  thrillinc^   him 

nnreasonably;    they     were     like     the    sound     of    tetters 

Ihc  dark  silken    veil    hi.i    her   face,  the   haik   concealed 

iKT    l..nu.      The    carria^^e    !,a,I    draun    up    clo.e    to    a 

d.Mised    cistern.      Hi^h    above    them    towered    a    hu<^e 

buddm,,.  -  Riccardo    recot^nu-sed    it     as    the    fardinal's 

cathedral    which    Conradin    had    abused    as    they    had 

pa.s.sed    ,t    the   mornin-    c,f   his    arrival.      The    sea    lay 

around  them,  below   tliem  ■   c..,,^.......i    .._,     .       ^  ••       - 

1 -"     s/..,V     ij'y     11L.IU.S    oi 
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l-rlcy.      Neither  of  the.n   telt  a   desire  to  speak.      The 

^';^f^     -ho     had     driven     il,e,n     uas     busy     .-ith     the 

wiiliarnessmg   of  the   horses. 

He   was   hookirif,.  across   Cartha.^re.   the  (iead   citv— 

^-rthage,  where  the  ashes  of  Dido  and  the  dust  .,f  three 
avhsat.ons  had  been  pIo,,,hed  and  sown  and  harvested 
f'T  .nany  thousand  ,noons  and  many  thousand  ni^^ht  ,f 
|;  ars  1  he  youn,,^  barley  shivered  as  a  va^aa.u  bre-ve 
no.n  the  sea  caressed  the  ,rcen  ears.  It  >:;unded  lik^ 
numans.gh.  the  buried  dead  .si^h  sor:.etimes  thnn.d. 
^--  .-own,,  thmj,s  above  them,  says  the  legend,  wht-n 

;-  ful    bed    c,f    hn-ers.      The   very   asphodel    that 
i--'un,  gn     nulls   ,n    the   spring   during   her   too  brief 
;■  -icnh.-od.   as   she   herds   her   father's   hobbled   asses, 
i  ^  ;;■':"    ^'^   'f --P    ^o-   the    dust   of    these  dead 
l.c  p.tcher  she   balances  on   her   head   is   baked  from 
'•'■  cla)'  of  the  dead  city. 

Of    this    Riccardo   did    not   think-he   u.dy   felt   the 
-';-;.c    by    winch    the   dead    hold    the    living       He   re' 
.'^^..nbered   vaguely  the   histor>-  he   had  read   when   he 
•is  at   .school   m    the   big  yellow   Iiouse   bv  the   lemon 
.r-cs  at  lalermo,  when   C'arthage  was  a  rmme  to  him. 
!c  remembered  how  his    truant  eyes    had  strajed  from 
■-  book  to  the   .sea.  and   the  blue  mount   of  I'ellegrino 
-ng  sheer  above  it.      He   had   liked   to  think   ortl" 
-rn    Carthagmian    who    had    held    that    .sacred    rock 
_    '    three   summers    and    winters,   three   seedtimes   and 
'■■ii  vests. 

Above   them,  the   moon,   golden    as    houey,   rose   full 

"'tnumphant.      The  n,agic  of  the  dead  city  and  the 

-;H.k^  corn   made  tuuH.lt    in    his   heart:   the  enchant- 

-;'t   of  tHc    Kastern, light,  sweeter   than  day,  seemed 
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which  his  soul  was  mysteriously  interwoven,  a  romance 
that  lay  bc.ualh  his  feet  in  the  very  dust  of  the  high- 
way, and  before  liis  eyes  in  the  yr,ung  ears  that  bent 
to  the  caress  of  each  light  wind. 

lie  stooped   to  break   off  an   ear  and  press  it  to  his 
cheek.      It  was  cool   and   fresh,  and  wet  with   the  dew 
that  was  the  sweat  of  a  thirsty  land. 
"  Listen,"  said  his  companion. 

Me  listened.  There  was  the  soughing  of  the  sea, 
where  the  moon  danced  upon  a  million  facets ;  the 
far-off  barking  of  a  Kabyle  dog,  the  guardian  of  some 
poor  Bedouin  tents;  the  silken  rustle  of  the  barley. 
Then  there  came  the  distant  sound  of  an  African 
drum,  a  bendir,  dull  as  a  heart-beat,  resonant,  melan- 
choly, regular.  Some  one  was  singing  in  the  Bedouin 
camp  down  by  the  sea~a  fugitive,  crooning  song, 
without  melody,  without  gaiety,  full  of  the  un.speakabre 
weariness  of  life  and  love  and  death. 

"  That  is  a  desert  song,"  she  said.  "  I  used  to  hear 
it  when  I  was  little.  They  have  travelled  up  from  the 
Zibans  perhaps." 

She  spoke  in  a  low  voice. 

"You,    madame "    he    began;   but   she    stopped 

hiin  by  a  movement. 

"  Hush  !"  she  said  in  a  whisper. 
He  moved  close  to  her,  withoci  further  speech. 
The  song  died.      There   was    only   the    plashing  of 
the  African  sea. 

She  made  a  sign  and  preceded  him  down  a  narrow 
I)ath  through  the  barley,  clinking  softly  as  she  went. 
She  was  gay  as  a  child.  She  moved  with  a  dancing 
springiness  of  gait  that  was  unimpeded  by  her  full 
trousers,  her  wreathing  haik  and  heavy  silver  fetters. 
.She  svv.Tved    ^<    <^i<'  M'i11--"<1    i;b,>   ♦!-..,    t,„_i„..  .    -  .  •/-     1 
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t.^ohad  suffcrecl  some   metempsychosis  since  she  had 
!.tt  the  close  air  of  the  little  black  carria-e 

He  followed  her,  noticin.t,^  that  the  Arab  who  had 
.ir.ven  them  walked  c.  ,ely  in  his  wake.  He  bore  a 
larse  basket  of  plaited  /ui//a  grass  in  his  hand  The 
carnage  had  been  drawn  into  the  shadow  of  a  cistern 
--perhaps  he  had  tethered  the  horses  close  by 

At  length   she   paused,  so  suddenly  that   she  almost 
ran  mto  the  Sicilian's  arms 
"  Said  !  " 

The  Arab  came  running  up. 

"  JJxcuse  me,  monsieur,"  she  said  to  Riccanlo  "  I 
am  oDl.ged  to  speak  to  Said  in  my  own  tongue  "  Me 
docs  not  comprehend  French." 

Said  smiled  at  her  as  a  dog  smiles  into  his  master's 
^yes.      He  was  still  young,  but  his  features   bore  the 

unnTtu'ral    '  ''""  '""''''"'  "^'"'^  ^''''''''''  '''  ^''^^^^d- 
The  order  was   reversed.      She  went   first   as  before- 
^aul  next,  R.ccardo   the  last   of  the  three.      The  sce.it 
..bean  flowers   sweet  as   loam  after  rain,  exhaled  from 
""e  of  the  patches  tilled  by  the   White   Fathers  of  the 
sun-baked  monastery  on   the  hill   of  the  Byrsa       Thev 
bruised   herbs   at  every  step-thyme,  sage,  mint,  and 
-arjoram.      Withered     asphodels-their     flowers    had 
browned    two    full   months    ago-stood  on    a  ridge   in 
-e.cton   outline   and   beneath   them   the  yellow  moon 
J.scn-ered  a  bed  of  marigolds  and  borage,  in  a  foot  or 
■vo  of  until  ed  soil.      IJeyond  the  fields  the  sea  danced 
'  the  melody  of  the  stars. 

-t  was  a  night   of  moods.      There  was  an  exaltation 

.    the   atmosphere,   a   quickening   in    the   spirit.      His 

b.uod  throbbed   to   the  measure  of  the  clinkin..  ankiots 

iiic  night  and  their   friendship  were  yuung  : 
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youtli  sang  within  him,  but  his  heart  was  sad,  as  all 
Soutlicrn  nations  are  sad,  with  the  whole  of  pleasure 
and  tiic  burden  of  desire. 

They  reached  a  broad  road.  There  was  no  longer 
any  need  io  walk  in  single  file. 

I'erhaps  she  was  pleased  at  his  sili-nce.  She  turned 
rouiul  and  waited  ior  him,  then  .^igned  to  Said  to  walk 
behind. 

"You  are  not  tired,  niatlame  ?  " 

"  1,  tireil  I"   she  gave  a  little  laugh. 

"  I  thought  that  the  Arab  ladies  never  walked." 

"Most  of  them  do  not.  I  am  not  of  good  birth. 
I  hav  ■  no  father  or  brothers.  Women  like  1  am  are 
of  all  countries." 

"  Women  like  you  are.'"   he  rejicated. 

"  I  am  a  dancer,"  she  saiil.  "  My  mother  was  a 
dancer  too.  1  was  born  before  she  was  fifteen.  I  do 
not  know  who  my  father  was.  He  may  have  been  a 
Roumi,  for  I  am  very  white.  .  .  .  lUit  I  was  little 
when  1  left  her.  Hut  my  heart  is  good  Mussulman, 
perhaps  even  m}'  soul,"  she  atlded. 

"  1  thought  that  no  Mahommedan  woman  had  a 
soul,"  Riccardo  objecletl. 

"  That  is  a  missionary's  lie." 

"  I  have  never  known  a  inis^ionary  in  my  life." 

"  Then  I  have  that  ailvantage  over  you,  monsieur." 

"  Tell  me " 

"  There  are  many  in  Tunis.  .  .  .  Once  years  ago, 
in  .Algiers,  I  thou<;ht  I  should  like  to  become  a 
Ciiristian.  I  knew  ni  \ny  Christians  then.  1  had  .i 
French  go\erness.  1  went  with  her  into  the  Maltese 
Church,  where  a  great   white  Christ  was  nailed  naked 
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make  me  weep  to  think  that  a  man  beautiful  and  so 
yuun;^^  should  !)e  tortured:  by  Jewish  doi^^s,  too! 
Sometimes  women  whose  cliildren  had  died,  or  whose 
lovers  had  left  them,  used  to  come  in  to  pray.  They 
kissed  his  feet,  and  wept  over  them.  ...  I  never 
dared  to  ^o  close  to  it.  I  watched  them.  One 
(  annot  love  Mahomet  as  thc^y  love  their  ('hrist.  One 
■:.uin(;t  caress  his  image  as  though  it  were  tlesli  and 
blood." 

"Antl   why  did   you   not   become   a   Chri-^lian?"   he 
a^ked  curiously. 

'■  I'or   many  rea.sons.   ...   It  is   wrong  after    all   to 
worship    these    dolls   .   .   .   and    it    is    too     sad.      This 
Wounded   Jesus;   this   weeping  woman   they  worslup — 
'hey  are   always  sad.      One  must   not  weep — one  must 
laugh.      The   Cliristiatir.  are   not   happy — tiiey  are  not 
even  beautiful  or  clean.      It  is  better  as  we  are." 
"  Did  any  one  ever  try  to  convert  you  ?  " 
She   gave   a   little    stilled     laugh.      "  A     I'ere    IJlanc, 
•/,'(';/  ti>f:i .'   1    was    sick.      He  gave   me   medicines   ami 
I  aine    often    until     I     was   well.      liut    I    got    tired    of 
i;    .   .   .    There  was  a  little   dirty  dog  that  was  kept   by 
III  Italian   not  far   from  us.      The   boys  stoned  it — and 
lie   found   it  ilying   in   the   street.      He  carried    it  wilh 
Ills  hands  into  our  court)-ard,  and  then  sat  down  to  e.it 
( oiiscouss   with    us   without    washing   away   the    defiie- 
nicnt.      He   had  even    let  it  lick   his  face  with  its  filthy 
loll  ;ue.      No,  they  arc  not  clean,  these  people." 
She  thought  for  a  moment. 

"  .\h   )es,    I    remember.      I     grew    angry   with    him 

Ihc.iusc  he  per^istetl.      So   cnic  evening  during    Kam.i- 

i.iii    1    pretemleil    I   was   sick,  and  he  came  to  ine.      I 

(lanced  to  him.      I  wanted   to  make   him  love  me   .   .   . 

Ill'    U';iv     >.(  1     riiLI ntnl    fi-t      ik  >(     olil     4.<;i  r;-i 'li'    iiidti-     fl>  iii 
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thirty  years,  liut  lu  was  aiv^ry.  He  almost  struck 
me.  He  went  away  a:id  ca-ne  no  more.  In  your 
religion  there  is  no  room  for  love." 

"  In  mine  th.  re  is,"  Riccardo  said  quickly. 

"  That  is  because  you  are  not  a  good  Christian. 
Regard  these  missionaries!  Regard  their  wives! 
There  is  one  who  used  to  visit  the  harem  where  I  lived 
when  I  was  young.  That  was  in  the  deserr.  She 
was  ugly,  and  very  thin  save  in  the  stomach.  She 
had  no  breasts.  She  told  us  her  husband  was  very 
kind  to  her.  One  of  the  women  asked  why.  And 
she   said,  '  Hecause  he   loves   me.'      And  we   knew   she 

lied." 

She  was  as  serious  as  a  child  ;  but  Riccardo  laughed. 
"  Then  you  thi.ik  to  love  the  u-ly  is  impossible?  " 

She  appeared  to  reflect, 

"  A  woman  may  desire  a  man  who  has  no  beauty. 
.\  woin.ui  will  weave  silken  garments  out  of  a  hempen 
rope  if  her  heart  is  the  loom.  Hut  hf)w  cm  a  man 
desire  the  hideous,  such  as  the  wife  of  the  missionary? 
She  had  not  even  borne  him  a  child.  We  have  a 
proverb  which  says,  '  The  beauty  of  a  man  lie-^  in  his 
intelligence,    the     intelligence     of    a    woman     in     her 

beaut) .'  " 

!  ilo  not  know,"  Riccardo  saiil.  "The  Americans 
and  Germans  an<l  ICnglish  often  marry  such  women  — 
for  love,  they   say.      We   Sicilians   <li     sometimes — for 

money." 

"  And  you,  when  you  marry,  will  you  marry  for  love 

or  for  inoney  ?  " 

"  l-'or  both,  I  hope,"  said  Riccardo. 

"  Ah,  you  are  Sicilian.  They  say  that  Sicilian 
marriages  ate  almost  like  i^urs.  Hut  what  does  it 
matt!  1.      h    is  bLNt   for  a  family   it    the   parents  have 
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chosen  with  prudence  whom  the  children  shall  marry, 
'llien  when  love  comes,  it  comes  frum  Allah.  The 
liL-art  will  n(jt  wear  fetters  .  .  ."  She  laughed  sagely, 
but  the  laughter  was  wistful. 

"  Yet  in  the  North,"  she  went  on,  "  they  say 
husbands  choose  their  wives,  and  love  them  as  we  do 
our  lovers.  .  .  .  liut  I  never  found  them  so,"  she 
■ulded  with  curious  naivete. 

■  \'ou  have  been  to  the  North ! "  he  exclaimed, 
surprised. 

"  T(j  London,  even.  Did  I  not  say  I  was  of  all 
ctnuitries.  An  agent  came  to  Ale.xandria  when  1  was 
there.  lie  offered  me  much  money.  There  was  an 
exposition  in  London  at  a  i)lace  called — I  forget.  I 
was  to  dance  in  a  little  room.  It  was  misu.ible — so 
cold —and  the  voyage — what  a  misery!  I  was  there 
for  two  months.  I  had  with  me  an  old  woman,  and 
she  was  constantly  ill  ;  her  name  was  Nedjma.  At 
last  she  dietl.  Then  I  broke  my  contract  and  went 
aw. I)-  with  a  Russian  to  Paris.  I  lived  with  him  for 
six  months,  and  he  brought  me  here.  London  wa.s 
,iis(t\  t>isti'\  They  made  me  go.  I  knew  no 
lji';lish,  neither  ditl  Nedjma.  It  rainetl  very  much, 
.iiul  1  had  A;  }^iippi\  I  was  glad  when  the  Rus.sian 
brought  me  away." 

"Is  he  here  now?"  Riccardo  asked,  with  a  sudden 
Jc.ilousy. 

'■  No.  I  left  him,  and  went  to  other  cities  .  .  ." 
She  broke  off  with  a  laugh. 

"  What  is  it?" 

'  Nothing,  mon  c/wr — but  we  talk  of  London,  on 
such  a  night!      And  I  wanted  to  forget   .   .   .' 

"To  forget  what?"  he  a^kod  curious!)-. 

She  made  no  aukwcr. 
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He  repeated  the  question. 

"  What  docs  that  matter,  my  friend  !  Terhaps  I 
shall  tell  )'ou,  perhaps  not," 

'Ilicy  walked  on  in  silence,  until  she  said,  as  if  she 
feancl  sin;  had  hurt  him — 

"  Do  you  not  like  my  city?" 

She  pointed  to  her  left 

"Do  you  see  those  grassy  humps  from  the  j^round 
do  All  there?  Those  were  once  Roman  cisterns,  they 
sa>'.  15cdouins  and  shepherds  use  them  as  shelters 
and  houses.  ...  Up  there,"  she  pointed  towards  the 
lieadland,  "  the  White  l-athers  dui,'  down  to  the  rock, 
and  they  found  tombs  cut  deei)  as  wells — chambers  and 
passages.  There  were  wonderful  things  in  them  too ; 
stone  c(jffuis,  carved  and  coloured,  in  which  the  people 
of  a  long  time  ago  laid  their  dead.  It  seems  curious 
to  think  Uiat  i)eoi)le  have  lived  so  long  ago  and  have 
ilied,  and  for  nothing." 

"  i  hat  is  an  old  problem,'  said  Kiccardo,  lazily 
amused  by  her  seriousness. 

"They  were  wor^hipjiers  of  itlols,  for  it  was  before 
the  time  of  Mahomet.  I  have  Iieard  that  the  White 
I'athers  keep  many  of  their  iduls  in  a  garden — 
/('r  liaitt !  An  Arab  who  knows  much  about  these 
things  told  mc  al)out  them,  but  1  have  forgotten  the 
larger  part.  .  .  .  Yes,  1  remember.  One  they  worshipped 
with  fire,  anl  he  de\oured  children.  Another  was  a 
goddess;  and  tlicy  worslu'ijped  hei  with  desire: 
therefor,  her  priestesses  were  beautiful  and  her  priests 
comely.  Hut  I  forget  such  talk,  it  is  to(j  learned 
ior  inc  " 
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TI^;^•    walked    on.      The    prickly   figs    ^rc^v    here    as 
Hcnl.tully  as  in  Sicily  ;  and  a-aves  here  and  there  slx.t 
I'.n-  crrcen   columns   into  the   moonli-ht.      They   were 
near  their  flowering  and  their  death  ;  for  the  a-ave  .lies 
•is   soon    as   its   tall    ladder  of  white   buds   have  shown 
thcr   hearts   to   the  sun.      Trees   there  were  none,  save 
•i»    occasional    isolated   carob,    blark    as    a    yew    or   a 
-.Iitary  palm.      They  had   left  the  barley  behind  them 
line  and    there   the  dark   outline   of  a   ^our/n   arose  a 
.ittle  above  the  surface,  where  the   khermes   sN-pt  with 
lis  tired  wives,  and   not   far  distant  they  could   see   the 
l-i'inn  tents  from  which  the  desert  song  had  come,  low 
^  iKchives;  camels  and  donkeys  h.^bbled  beside  them 
On  an  eminence,  a  mile  away,  lay  the  little  flat  city 
!  Mdi-bou-Said,  in  which  Saint  Louis  of  I<Vance  has  a 
"I'ciue  of  inviolable  sanctity,  and   is   reverenced   as  a 
'■:al)le  convert  and   holy  marabout -the  whiteness   of 
't  '  ro,, fs  and  domes  softened    by  the  moon  to  the  i^,>ry 
■I  .1  woman's  breasts. 

Innumerable  scents  came  towards  them.      The  per- 
'uine  that   his  companion  wore   merged  with   the   rest 
tiic  prnnal  breathings  of  the  salt  sea  and   fresh  earth' 
'ust  as  her  whole  pre.sence  seemed  to    Riccardo  part  of 
ilie  spuit  ot  the  full  mof)n  and  the  ilead  city. 

I  hey    a>:ain    crossed    a     field.     !viru»    f-Jlr--.-     .p^.     . 
^■■clivity.and  Riccardo  saw  in  front'of  Uiem,  in  a  sli'di't 
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hollow,  the  scattered  ruins  of  a  vast  building  or  group 
f)f  !niildin_^^s  ;  columns,  blocks,  stones,  without  meaning  ; 
blanched,  dead,  and  very  still.  Here  and  there  a 
slender  monolith  hatl  been  re-erected,  and  blocks  placed 
upriijht  near  each  other  in  rough  semblance  of  a  plan. 
A  scholar  might  have  spelt  out  something  from  this ; 
but  Riccardo  saw  (jnly  a  co!i fusion  of  whiteness,  as 
though  a  petulant  child  cjr  g(jd  had  tumbled  down  his 
bricks  and  f(jrgotten  them.  To  their  left  curved  the 
road  which  led  up  towards  the  holy  city  of  Sidi-bou- 
Said,  set  on  the  hill  above  the  sea. 

The  woman  walked  lightly;  picking  her  way  over 
broken  pavement  and  prostrate  columns  ;  her  anklets 
clink-clinking  as  she  went.  I'or  all  her  draperies  she 
moveil  as  cleverl)-  as  a  cat,  keeping  her  veil  held  out 
six  inches  before  lier,  ami  balancing  herself  by  the 
swaying  of  her  body  this  way  and  that.  It  was  n.  t 
cas)-  to  walk:  Riccardo  stumbled  at  every  step. 
Though  it  was  almost  as  light  as  da\',  the  shadows 
were  inky-black — each  separate  shadow  looked  like  a 
chasm  in  the  earth. 

Countless  wiUl-flowers  grew  in  the  crevices  ami  in 
the  browned  grass.  Marigolds,  whose  pungent  scents 
betrayed  tliem  more  than  thiir  closed  orange  corollas; 
purple,  blue,  and  white  vetches ;  blue  borage  and 
succamele  ;  scarlet  s.uifoin,  starry  garlic,  tall  withered 
asphotk'N,  and  hosts  of  others  ;  all  robbed  of  their  colour 
l)y  the  witclicraft  of  the  full  moon. 

She  came  to  a  halt  at  last  before  what  appeared  to 
be  a  semicircular  mouth  of  a  cavern,  or  foundation.  It 
was  a  vaulted  chamber,  still  rooted  m  ;  protected  from 
thi'  sirocco  b)'  the  bank  which  rosr  behind  it.  The 
entrance  was  hii^lier  than  the  level  of  the  ground. 
Riccartio  made  a  movement  Uj  hel[)  her,  but  she  pu-shcd 
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back  his  hand  with  a  little  exclamation  and  jumped  up 
into  the  moon-illumined  entrance.  The  whole  field 
<.f  ruins  lay  before  them,  and  the  undulatini;  low 
champaign  beyond ;  the  snowy  cathedral  and  the 
monastery  of  the  fathers  on  the  highest  hill. 

Said  leapt  up  after  them,  his  basket  in  his  hand, 
which  he  deposited  in  the  ilark  interior.  Riccardo 
drew  a  long  breath.  Somewhere  close  by  a  goat 
bleated  softly.  It  might  have  strayed.  There  was  no 
.iiiNUcring  call  from  a  tlock.  It  carried  Riccardo  back 
t.)  Sicily:  he  seemed  to  hear  the  dumb  scuttle  of  the 
L/iats'  feet  at  sundown  as  they  were  driven  into  (iirgenti, 
to  be  milked  at  every  few  yanis  into  the  i)itchers  and 
cups  of  frugal  housewives;  or  the  distant  clanking  of 
their  bells  as  they  homed  out  of  the  city  with  lightened 
uiiders  to  their  shelters  on  the  Iiills,  half-way  to  the 
dr-di\  temples.  Those  very  temples  had  been  stripped 
by  the  armies  of  Cartha<:e. 

'•  Of  what  are  you  thinking  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  My  home,"  he  replied. 

"  To  me  every  place  is  home,"  she  said,  without 
-adness. 

A  savoury  smell  began  to  float  towards  their  nostrils 
—  .1  goodly  smell  that  brought  them  back  to  the  very 
I'rcscnt  earth.      She  clappeil  her  hands. 

"  I  hope-  your  appetite  is  good,  tnon  ami.  Qtiatit  a 
>no! — I  am  ravenous." 

"  1  am  always  hungry  three  hours  after  a  meal," 
Kicr.irdo  declared  healthfully. 

"  A'('«  .'  Vou  are  young — "  she  laughed.  "  7 inis  !  " 
-he  crivti  again.  "1  forgot!  To-night  we  have  a 
guest-— diere   must    be  flowers   on    thi-  table  to   honour 
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liiinl"  Slic  juinped  tiown  again,  like  a  child  after  a 
butterfly,  and  ran  into  an  open  patch  where  the  wild- 
flowers  were  thickest.  They  were  damp  with  dew,  and 
their  colcur  had  died  with  the  sun  ;  in  the  daytime  the 
wild  hces  would  have  been  busy  amongst  them. 
l\iccardo   followed   her. 

"  dtnV/cs  /  n/aV/rs  / — pick,  pick!"  she  said  gaily. 
She  held  a  trail  of  morning  glory  towards  him.  "  The 
fldwers  are  shut,  the  f(jolish  ones!" 

"  So  are  the-  marigolds,  madame.  They  have  veiled 
their  faces  like  yours." 

"The  mariLMikls?  Ah — we  call  that  the ///(/j-.  Thev 
bring  giuul  fortune.  There  arc  poppies  over  there — 
tiu.-y  do  not  slee^).      We  will  have  poppies." 

They  gathered  a  bunch  each,  snapping  each  flower 
off  its  hairy  stem,  discarding  the  over-bkjwn  and  the 
pak-  green  buds  ;  picking  only  the  satiny  young  flowers 
which  had  burst  their  sheaths  that  evening  and  were 
erec  t  and  wir\'. 

•  I'ake  care — they  stain,"  she  said,  sitting  down  on 
the  stump  of  a  column.  " 'I"he  juice  of  poppies  nc\er 
washes  out.  It  is  like  the  blo(;d  (A  those  who  have 
Ixen  nundered  without  just  cause.  There  is  a  house 
in  the  Jewish  (piart'T  where  an  Arab  was  murdered 
three  centuries  ago,  and  to  this  day  his  blood  stains 
the  wall  wlirre  he  fell.  To-da>'  !he  house  is  used  as  a 
storehouse;  no  one  will  li\-e  there.  It  is  haunted  by 
a  djiim,  tiny  sa)-." 

"  Do  you  believe  in   djinns?" 

"  iludi!"  she  said  fearfully,  sinking  her  voice.  "  It 
is  not  gocd  to  utter  their  name  in  this  place.  They 
say  it  is  full  of ///■///(■('//<•." 

•  Ibii-  wi-   are    safi\"  Riccardo  saitl.  siiMiing    himself, 
"for   this  path  is  shaped    like  a  cross."      lie  [)ointed  to 
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;:.c  cruss-like  formation  made  by  the  chance  meeting  of 
iwo  paved  ways. 

Like  a  true  Tunisian,  she  paid  instinctive  homage  to 
tlvj  magical  symbol  of  another  faith. 

••  A  djinn   was   seen   by  the    Bab   Djedid   only  three 
••vciks  ago.      Si  Hamouda  was  returning  in  his  carriage 
iV  in  a  fantasia  at  the  Bardo.      1  le  stayed  at  the  house 
I    a   friend;   it   was    already   near    midnight   when   he 
arrived  at  the   Djedid  Gate.      When  he  was  passing   it 
111-,  h(.rses  reared.     The  street  was  almost  empty  ;  there 
was  no  obstacle.      The   horses   plunged  :   the   more   the 
c.  achman   beat   them,  the  more  they  refused  to  move. 
>i  llaniouda  ordered  the  man  to  cease  whipping  them, 
,,:id    himself  got    out    to   examine   the    horses.      They 
!:-inble(l    like   the    pepa    grass.     Their    mouths    were 
.   .vcrcd    with   foam    and    their   eyes    white    with    fear. 
Iheii   Si    Hamouda  saw  a  djinn.      It   grew  out  of  the 
•  -i;)t)'  space  a  foot  beyond   the   horses'  heads.      It  was 
like   a   great  negro,  it   shot  up  some   ten  or   twelve  feet 
•■.tM  the  air.      Si  Hamouda  is  very  brave.      The  coach- 
•:  ,in  nearly  died  of  terror,  but  Si    Hamouda  bowed  his 
liead   to   the  dust   and   asked   what   it  wanted   of  him. 
ii  rejjlied  that  it  desired  him  that  night  to  set  some  of 
lii^  family  papers  out   on   the  roof  of   his   house.      Si 
Hamouda  said  that  when   he  raised   his  head  the  djinn 
was  gone;  and   that   the  horses,  when   he   remounted, 
went  ([uietly  home.      That   night   he  placed   the  papers 
m;i  the  roof  of  his  house  as  the  djinn   had  commanded 
hi;n.      At   midnight   there  was    a   great    noise,  as   if  a 
.Meat  m.my  peoi)le  were  upon  the  roof     No  one  dared 
t-  see   what   it  was,  but   the    next  morning  the   i)apers 
Wife  gone.      The  djinn  had  flown  away  with  them." 
"  What  were  the  papers?  " 
Souietlung   relating   to  some  mo-^tjue   property — a 
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hahous  estate,  I  think.  But  I  do  not  know.  They 
were  talkin<j  of  it  in  all  the  coffee-houses  and  the  souks 
the  nt-xt  day." 

Ilcr  !is])in^r  voice  was  a  music  to  which  he  could 
have  listened  a  year. 

"  Tell  ine  another  story  about  djinns." 

"  No,  no !  It  is  not  good  to  tell  them  here.  If 
Lalla  were  here  she  would  tell  you  many  such  tales. 
She  is  a  sorceress  and  has  charms  to  protect  herself." 

"Who  is  Lalla?" 

"  She  is  a  rich  negress.  She  was  at  Kairouan  once, 
but  she  caine  here  to  make  her  fortune.  There  is 
no  one  who  can  tell  tales  like  Lalla.  One  may  grow 
old  in  listening  and  think  that  a  half-hour  is  passed. 
The!  is  no  one  in  Tunis  who  can  tell  the  adventures 
of  Aiitar  and  Abla  like  Lalla,  or  the  histories  of  the 
Thousand  and  One  Nights." 

"  Who  were  Antar  and  Abla  ?  " 

"  i'wo  lovers.      That  is  a  long  storj-." 

Riccardo  flung  himself  at  her  feet. 

"  Tell  me  the  adventures  of  Antar." 

"  It  is  too  long  :  it  takes  three  months  to  read,  even 
when  it  is  read  night  following  night  in  the  coffee- 
houses." 

"  Hut  part  of  it  ?  " 

"  No,  no  .  .  .  not  now."  She  put  out  her  hand 
and  fonilled  his  hair,  smiling. 

"  How  beautiful  you  are,"  she  said,  with  a  sound  that 
was  half  a  sigh  anti  half  a  laugh. 

I  lis  passion  was  stirred  in  a  moment.  The  blood 
beat  thickly  in  Ins  ears. 

"Send  Said  away,"  he  pleaded  <iuickly.  He  caught 
the  bare  hand  antl  pressed  it  against  his  mouth. 

"  Not  yet." 
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•^  When,  when  ?      Cam  mia,  you  torture  me   .   .  ." 
"  You  are  hurting  my  hand   .  .  .  my  wrist." 
lie    released    her.      Her    indefinable    fragrance,    her 
proximity,  in  this  place  and  at  this  hour  ;  the  veil  that 
hi'.l    her,   made   him   desire   her  as   he   had   desired   no 
woman  before. 

"  Take  off  your  veil,"  he  whispered.  "  Always  this 
veil— dr//t^  nii'chante!"  He  was  consumed  with  the 
lull  ;ing  to  tear  it  off,  to  touch  her. 

Xo.   .   .  .   Remember  your  promise,  my  friend." 
He  hesitated    a    moment,  swayed   by   he   knew   not 
'.viiat.      She    was   only  a   native    dancing-woman ;    and 
he  felt  the  dominance  of  the  brutal  Occident. 

■•  Not  yet  .  .  ."  she  said  in  a  soft  voice,  more  to 
hrisrlf  than  to  him.  "  For  a  little  while  .  .  .  we  will 
keep  our  friendship  where  it  is,  .  .  .  We  amuse  our- 
.^Ivcs — like  this.  Wc  are  happy  like  children,  and  I 
;iin  tired.  The  weariness  of  the  heart  is  not  healed 
by  luvers:  it  is  healed  by  hours  like  these.  .  .  .  When 
1  i:n  old  and  can  no  longer  dance,  I  shall  come  here 
;ii.;ht  after  night  ...   to  be  healed. 

This  can  never  grow  old.  Every  springtime  there 
arc  new  flowers  and  green  barley.  There  is  always 
thi.  sea,  and  the.se  great  nights.  ...  In  sh' Allah,  I 
;li.ill  not  be  lonely. 

•  I  shall  not  have  children  like  the  harem  women. 
Thnse  who  dance  the  dance  of  the  flesh  cann(jt  bear: 
the  doctors  will  tell  you  that.  Lovers  in  plenty  they 
can  have,  but  no  children  to  lie  in  their  hearts.  .  .  . 
1  hrir  breasts  must  ache — they  can  never  suckle.  .  .  . 
Hiit  I  shall  not  be  lonely. 

"  Let    us    stay    a   little    as   we    are   ...    if   only    m 
hour." 
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Out  into  the-  in(ioiili\i;ht  came  a  white  figure — Said, 
smiling  atul  itiscrutable. 

"  Dinner  is  served,"  she  said.  "  You  will  see  how 
Said  can  cook.  He  is  accustomed  to  these  midnight 
suppers,  but  not  to  gue.sts,  so  that  if  the  arrangements 
of  our  cuisine  do  not  [)lease  ymi,  you  must  forgive  us 
both.      His  little  fire  is  hehiiul,  round  here." 

Sh'"  took  him  to  the  rear  of  the  sheltering  bank  and 
brickwork,  where  the  red  einbers  of  a  charcoal  fire 
still  glowed  in  the  cup  of  some  fallen  masonry.  Heic 
Said  appearcil  another  being.  His  copper  pan  was 
still  steaming  on  the  ground.  He  laughed  and 
chattered  to  his  mistress  as  she  turned  to  him  to  speak 
in  their  own  tongue. 

•'  Have  you  tasted  couscouss  ?  "  she  asked,  leading 
the  way  to  the  entrance  again. 

"  I  don't  even  kiii  vv  what  it  is." 

"  Wail,  you  shall  see.  Europeans  eat  couscouss 
when  they  come  here,  just  as  they  go  to  the  souks  to 
buy  the  hand  of  F;,tma.  No  .Arab  woman  grows  u]) 
without  learning  to  make  it.  Even  rich  women  prepare 
the  couscouss  fr^r  tlicir  h.usbands." 

They  jum[)e(l   up   into  their   improvised   banqueting 

hall,   now   lit   by   an   oil-lamp   placed   at    the  entrance. 

Said  had    spread    mnttinp-   on.    the  flonr  •    and.    oro;!'.!'.-'.'!! 

....... 

Irom  heaven  knows  what  hiiling-place  a  couple  of  long, 
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cushions.      lie  had  relapsed   into  his  former  gentle 
His    mistress  dra^r'Tcd    her  cushion    into  the 


ness. 


*t>fc> 


-'•.idinv  and  sat  down  cross-le,C[C;ed,  while  Riccardo, 
a:''  r  an  attempt  to  be  comfortable  in  a  similar  po'jition 
1  his.  chose  rather  to  sit  on  a  broken  projection  of 
'.':.c  masonry,  some  ten  inches  from  the  floor,  opposite 
!;:■,  hostess. 

.\  tlat  yellow  dish  was  set  on  the  floor,  full  of  a 
steaininc;,  s.ivoury,  appetising  mess.  She  placed  a 
lai'.'cfn!  on  to  a  i;la7.ed  earthenware  saucer,  and  Said 
(lejKiMted  it  before  him.  lie  saw  that  he  was  to  eat 
with  his  fmgers.  and  did  so. 

.>l;c  waited  with  keen,  pretty  anxiety. 
I;  is  good,  /ici'n  ?  " 

i'      tasted    it.      It   was    palatable.      lie   could    liken 
;•  t  )  nothing  except  a  species  of  polenta,  flavcjured  wit' 
'  .yiiiiie    and    spices    and    creamy    sauces,   and    mixed 
v.  ith  every  good  thing  besides. 

'  Pcrfctto !  EcccUcnte !"  he  exclaimed  in  Italian. 
\'.  hat  is  it  ?  This  Said  of  yours,  madame.  is  a  genius." 
It  is  made  of  couscouss  grain,  and  chicken  and 
.-v; -tables,  and  mutton  and  fruit,  and  whatever  elsr  one 
likc-^,"  she  replied  gravely.  "  It  recjuires  inspiration. 
(  "'.iscouss  is  a  poem.  It  may  be  made  by  a  hundred 
1.     iks  in  a  hundred   different    ways — just  as  a  hundred 


'cts  will   write  a    song  on    a    beautiful   woman    in    a 

S.iid    is   a    good  cook,  and 


liiindrcd   dillerent   metres. 
a  i;or)d  poet." 

.\  poet?"  Riccardo  laughed. 
'  ilut    certainly — to    the    foot    of    the    letter.        He 
wiucs     love-songs    as    well     as    h.e    makes     couscouss 
Mv\  -sweetmeats." 

if  he  makes    thciT!    half  as  well    and    nnirkh'  as  he 
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this,  he  must  be  as  divine  a  poet  as  Aretino." 
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She  Lurched.  "  You  ima;^inc  that  the  couscouss 
-ill  this  little  hcilf-hour?  It  was  made 
Tunis   this   forenoon,  with    all   of   the  most  delicate 
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wa>.  made  liere- 


tliat  Said  has  in   his   cuisine 


It    is   not   even  cooked 


d  here.    We  broui'ht  it  with  us 


over  the  fire — it  must  be  steamed  j^^jntly,  fi^r  hours, 
over  charcoal,  which  u\o\\s  to  the  i)erfecti(in  of  heat. 
It  has  only  been  rewarme 

Kiccardo  ate  with  the  gusto  of  health  and  appetite. 
"  And  this  genius — is  he  married  ?  "  he  asked  lightly. 

"  lie  is  a  eunuch,"  she  saitl,  stating  the  fact  baldly 
and  simply,  and  helping  herself  from  the  dish. 

kiccardo  was  curiou<^  to   see   how  she  was  going  to 


man 


;i"^c    to    eat   without   removiiv. 


her 


veil 


lUit    he 


bad  never  witnesset 


1   the  skilfulness   of  travelling  Arab 


women,  who  can  change  every  garment  in  the  cramped 
space  of  a  small  balanka  on  a  camel's  back  without 
appari-nt  inconvenience.  .Submission  to  the  veil  has 
become  part  of  themselves.  She  only  turned  it  up  a 
little  way — its  folds  allowed  her  to  carry  her  fingers  to 


her    mouth. 


To    the    Sicilian    there    was    somethin' 


uiuiatural  in  eating  opposite  to  the  black  veil.  At  a 
meal,  more  than  at  any  other  time,  one  watches  tlic 
face  of  one's  coinp.inion. 

lUit  hi!  could  not  see  whether  she  smiled  or  was  sail, 
lie  could  not  see  it  her  eyes  lighted  or  slept.  lie  had 
lu-ver  seen  hc-r  face.  1  ler  \ nice,  with  its  clinging,  childish, 
minor  innections,  was  all  that  he  had  to  know  her  by. 

In  spite  of  her  proteste  1  hnnger.  she  ate  little;  ami 
though  Said  poured  out  wiiv  for  her  guest  from  a 
bottle  of  \'in  Onlinairi',  she  drank  oidy  water. 

"  I  have  a  better  wine  for  )-ou,  afterwards,"  she  re- 
markril.      "  Hut  a  good  hosti^s  kce])^  her  best  till  last.'' 

'What  tlo  they  call  wim-  in  Tunis?"  Kiccardo  asked 
indiffereiitlv. 
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Slic  ^'.ivc  him  tlic  answer  in  the  c(uttural  Tunisian 
(ii.ilcct,  and  lauj^licd  consumedly  uver  his  inability  to 
pr.'ii  Hincc  the  throat  consonant. 

"  i  r\-  to  make  the  noise  of  spitting,"  she  said. 

"  That  is  as  bad  as  Germc'n,"  Riccardo  fjrumbled. 

"  Ucrmans  pronounce  Arabic  well.  But  it  is  not 
all  in  the  accent  of  the  throat.  Tlicre  are  many 
\\-:d^  Hkc  j'dur  ItaHan — words  that  sing  and  caress." 

"  W  hat  is  '  beautiful  '  ?  "  he  askcil  quickly. 

•• 'J./Zv/-.'" 

"Then,  madamc,  you  are  alkif,  alkif,  a/kij  ! " 
Kircardo  cried,  with  merry  eyes. 

The  grave  Said  smiled,  and  she  laughed  the  ga)- 
i.iu;.;li  of  a  child. 

'  Jh-.i'iV,  luoiisicur  I  Soon  you  will  speak  Arabic 
';   (•  an  .\rab." 

•■  If  you  would  teach  me "  he  cried. 

'■  W'^uM  you  be  a  good  pupil?" 
■  i  ia\  :■  you  not  had  proof  already  of  my  obedience  ?  " 

riu-     bread     was     I'rcnch.        Fruit     folknvcd     the 

i-'Ui^s;  orange  loquots,  scarlet  oranges,  and  dried 
.;-.  and  a  iriety  of  curious  sweetmeats,  all  of  which 
K;ci:.udo  tasted. 

'    I  hi-,  is  like  Ramadan,"  she  said,  during  a  pause. 

•■\\h\'?" 

"  111  cause  then  we  always  tlo  our  eating  by  tu'ght. 
.  t  Ramadan  we  fast  by  day  as  you  do  at  your 
(  ireiiie ;  but  at  night  we  havi-  feasts  and  carnivals. 
\\  c  eat  nothing  from  sumise,  we  smoke  nothing,  we 
''.link  nothing.  lUit  as  soon  as  the  sun  has  gone 
ti'iwn,  ue  eat.  ihe  cafes  are  full  till  long  past 
midnight,  and  there  are  shadow-shows  of  the  most 
auuising,  and   ilances  in   the   stree  Vtju   should   sec 
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Tunis   an    hour    bclure    mi 


Jniirht    at  R.unadan  I      It    i~ 


ay,  ;ja> 


•      I'aii^  has  nothing;  of  so  ;,'ay.      Every  one  i^ 


in 


the  streets— of  course  excepting;  the  women. 
Wliat  do  thcv  do  to  amuse  themselves? 


It 


IS  cno 


uirh  for  us  to 


see   each  other,  to  talk   a 


III! 


drink  colTee,  and   to 


listen  to  Ntories.      Our   people   arc 


no 


t    like    the    I'rench,   who   ne 


ed    Uj    be    amused    like 


.hildren,    or     the    En-lish.  who     ^o     to    watch     do^s 
running     »P     ladders     at    their    casinos.       I'.ut    many 
Arabs   -.,  to  the  Casino   like   the  French  on  the  ni-ht^ 
of   Ramadan.      Story-tellers    and    musicians    [^o    round 
in  all  the  harems  of  rich   men,  and   ^jrow   pallid— not 
because   of  the   fast,    but  because   of   the   sweet    things 
they  trust  eat  in  each  house.      The  dancin<;-^irls   ^;ruw 
rich    too,    for    their    visitors    a'-e    many.   .   .   .   Tlicn,  at 
last,  after  citing'  once  more,  every  one  sleeps.   .   .   .    liut 
an    hour    before  ilawn    nei;rocs    run   throu-h   the  toun 
beatin-    drums    and     pans,    and    batter    on    the    doms 
with    heavy    hammers,    to    waken    every    one.        1  he 
womc-n    prepare    a    meal;    the    men    eat    and    smoke. 
As    the    sun    rises    over    the    walls,     ami    the    cann..n 
l)ooms,  they   throw   away  their  cigarettes,  and   tap   the 
kif   from    their   pipes,   and    n^c    from   their    lood- the 
fast  bej^ins  ai^ain." 

"Ihey  must  ^et  very  little  sleep  then." 
••  I'hey  sleep   at   noon.      At    midday   the   town    >s  a^ 
dead  as  this  Caithaije." 
"  Do  you  fast?  " 
'  lUit  certainly,"  she  lau^'hetl. 
■   How  Ion-  does  it  last  ?  " 

Til!  the  !iev.    m  .on  appears.      .Sometimes  the  neA> 
sent    from    sunie   country    mosque— a    muezzin    ha^ 


seen   the   new  moon   at   sunset   prayer    -a   thin   slip 

__        •  .\  ......    ■  ' 

liie  east,  as  Inuui  as  a  yuUiig   ^in  v.::-. 
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uiivciletl  to  men.  A  tele^jram  is  sent  to  Tunis — 
quickly.  The  news  spreads.  It  is  proclaimed  from 
tlic  mi>sques.  Every  one  goes  mad  with  joy.  'i  he 
I.ittic  I'Y-ast  begins.  .  .  .  Said  has  made  a  song  about 
tin-  \('iing  moon  of  Hairam,"  she  continued,  signing 
\n  liim  to  fill  her  glass. 

"  Say  it  to  me,"  Riccardo  said. 

The  soft,  incomprelicnsible  Arabic,  with  its  la/.y 
'.;r.tturals,  exercised  a  fascination  over  Riccardo's  facile 
imagination.  lie  glancetl  at  Said  to  see  whether  he 
'mwciI  any  pleasure  at  hearing  his  verses  on  his 
;:ii^lrcss's  li{)s.  Hut  the  Arab  had  shrunk  back  into 
;iic  shadow  with  a  sudden,  fierce  movement,  leaving 
the  glass  half-filled.  I  lis  face  was  tense  with  a  kind 
<'\  concentrated  passion.  Riccardo  stared  at  him 
curi'iusly.  Eor  a  moment  he  thought  he  detected 
a  flicker  of  hate,  but  as  Said's  eyes  met  his  own  the 
i;a!nc  died  in  tliem,  and  they  became  once  more 
IM^sioiilcss  and  melancholy. 
What  does  it  mean  ?  " 

"It    is    a    lf)VC-song,"   she    replied.      "  But    I    catmot 
ti.i!i--i.it  .•  it  well.      This  is  what  it  means  — 

"  I   saw  the  iiiKnn  nf  i\,ini:i(i.in 
Looking   throuj^h  tin    Imii  tree 
\Vlui-.c  sallrini   bleiiis  were  -.w.iying, 
.\n(l   I  ;i>ki.il  lil   hct   lur  nunc. 
.Slif  .iiiswiTcil   .111-   '  l.'Mi  liui '  (,\   purl', 
I   I  tii'il   '  1,1  li  '  '  I  I'nr   III!  ,   r>r   nil'  'i 
Hut    I.     im;   sliy    s.>iil      I..i-I.i!'   (No,    n^  M 

\'"U  see  it  is  a  play  on  words — so  that  it  sounds 
t^xilish  in  another  language.  Hcsides,  the  moon  of  Rama- 
(lat)  with  us  means  something  which  is  desireii,  like  M»e 
ii!'S  if  the  beloved.      In  our  Arabic  it  is  beautiful." 

;roucniu    aiiaUiSt     the     .Vaii,      blK-    tUiiicti 
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and    said     somt.lhin;^    to    him    in    the    language    that 
was    theirs    l)y    birtliright.        Riccardo     felt    cxchidcd. 


^ly  jcal 


oUS, 


His   eyes   burnt   into   the  veil   that 


curiDU 

they  could  n(jt  pierce. 

"  Have  you  finished?"   she  asked. 

"  It  has  been  a  meal  fnr  the  gods." 

"Then  Said  shall  remove  the  dishes — P;  t  let  him 
rc-fill  your  glass  first." 

She  leant  back  on  her  cushion  with  excjuisilc 
languor.  The  poppies  that  they  hail  forgMittn  strewed 
the  lin-cshold,  and  filled  the  air  with  a  medicinal  scer.t, 
a  drowsy  perfume  that  vivified  and  deadened  the  brain 
simultaneously. 

Saiti  moved  noiselessly :  his  yellow  slippers  lay  at 
the  mouth  of  the  cavern,  lie  carried  the  plates  and 
dishes  one  by  one  routnl  to  the  back,  where  his 
improvised  cuisine  was,  and  where,  Riccardo  supposed, 
he  would  give  them  some  kind  of  lustration.  lUit 
when  the  last  had  disappeared,  and  the  matting  as 
')are,  he  re-entered  and  sat  down  at  the  entrance, 
his  'liin,  bron/.e-colriured  legs  crossed  under  him 
ami  his  tlog  like  e\  es  fixed  on  the  ruined  basilica. 
Suddenly  she  seemed  to  realise  his  presence,  and 
gave  him  an  abrupt  onler. 

lie  made  no  rejjly,  but  rose,  shadow-like  and  silent 
as  ever,  a  gaunt  black  figure  against  the  yellow-white- 
ness of  die  moon  lit  wilderness  of  stone  without. 
He  somehow  reminded  Riccardo  of  .Aniumziata's 
flamingoes,  dumb,  and  without  legitimate  freedom. 
She  spoke  again  in  a  petulant  tone. 
He  extii,gui>-hci!  the  lamp  which  had  filled  the 
interior    of    their    shelter    with   a    wayward    light,    ant! 

.^..o.-.w1       -lu-      tlioiiiTli       lie      h^d       been      bidiU'll      t" 


di- 
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extingui-h    himself  like   th  •  wi'k. 
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riie  silence  was  i^reater  than  Riccardd  could  bear. 

■  Siiall  I  tell  you   anothiT  poem?"   she  asked   lazily, 
,it  !cii;4th. 

As  you  will."      lie  used  the  "  thou." 

••  W  hat  shall  it  be  ?  " 

Of     love,"    he    answered,    smiling,    and     breathing 
M  tcr  in  the  dark. 

1  remember  one  that  is  very  short,"  she  said 
-"/i,v!y.  after  a  moment.  "It  is  a  song  that  the 
lliiDUin  women  sing  t(j  their  lovers — 

"  '  I.i  "Uiii, 

I;i    liprhi, 

1. 1   aiiii, 

( ).iii   iii'ilalh. 

■•  1  hat  means — 

"  •   lliMii      ,1  11, >    lifr, 

Thuu  .irt  my  hr.iit, 

TliiTU  art  my  si  ml, 

'i'liou  ,111  my  i\-    , 

I  die   fir  tlicc. '  " 

llir  primitive,  passionate  words,  with  their  abandon- 
ment, their  impotent  desire,  quivered  as  >he  uttered 
them,  anil  came  to  an  abrupt  silence.  They  reminded 
liiiTi  of  the  ilesert  s(jng  they  hail  heanl  to  the  beating 
:  I  irlhen  tlruins  that  evening  from  the  distant  tents 
i)\   till-  M'a, 

Instinct  toll!  him  that  her  thought  was  not  of  him. 

:!>lu'  erocnied  the  melody  softly  to  herself,  and  then 
tl'.ey  both  relapsed  into  silence.  There  was  a  u,inn 
.rkness  in  the  cave  ;  a  brightness  without.  With 
ti  •  ifmii\,ii  i>i  the  frierdiy  human  iigiit  (<f  the  lamp, 
.uul  haid's  dumb  presence,  tlic  atnidNphcre  h.id  hec(.itie 
'  'i.irgeil  with  the  unknown,  primitive  forces  of  in'ght. 

1  he  myster)-  and  va^tness  of  the   de.id   city  entered 
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1.      He   seemed    to   <"eel   the  dead   present 
1    breath    entered,   and    he   shivered. 


It  was   a.- 


thoucrh  these  dead    were  s 


,tretchins  out  chill 


hands  to   be  warme 


1   at  his  vitality.      The  worshipper^ 


of  Haul,   the   dead   priestesses    of  Tanith 


him 


the   terrible   iso 


athcd 
la'ion   t.f  death,  the  desire 


:hed     lamp    was    a    black     spot    i 


n 


on 
life, 
the 
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silvered    entrance.      The    dead    ruled    the    place.      The 
.)bliteration  of  the  li-ht  became  an  act  of  significance. 

The  scent  of  the  poppies  filled  him  with  languor. 
An  indescribable  loneliness  and  lon^in^^  swept  over 
his  soul  lie  closed  his  eyes.  The  instinct  of  human 
bein-'s  was  with  him.  The  presence  of  the  woman 
spokl-    to    it.       lie     desired     but     one     thing,     touch, 

contact.  . 

Silence  became  louder  than  the  beating  <.f  his  own 
pulses  The  distant  drums  that  had  sounded  earlier 
had  long  ago  ceased.  There  was  only  the  plashing 
of  the  sea,  a  sound  as  of  eternal  tears,  which  sobbed, 
ebbed,  and  plashed  again,  a  futile  reiteration,  like  human 
birth    and    death   and    pas^ion— vain,  meaningless,  in- 

''^k■  leant  on  his  elbows  waiting.  Yet  still  she  did 
not  give  hiin  the  sign.  She  was  very  still  ;  the  song 
of  the  Hed.uin  women  had  set  her  thinking  perhaps. 

The  moon  was  already  waning  ;  the  shadous  out- 
side had  become  deeper  and  longer.  There  were  so  few 
hours  before  the  day.  Still  he  waited,  it  was  scarcely 
ten  minutes  since  the  light  had  been  extinguished,  yet 
it  seemed  a  lifetime.      He  waited  for  her  signal. 


m 


"  Riceaido  !  " 
II.'  -^unocateii. 


iii>  mM'iSlS  ric'dcc; 


leant  over  her.      "  Vmi  know  my  name 
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He  laid  no  hand  on  her,  but  held  himself  hack. 

•'Two,  no,  several,  nij^'hts  a^o.  I  heard  it  then  — 
when  I  saw  you  first." 

■'  It  was  you  ...  I  knew  it  ...  I  knew  that  it 
\v,is  you." 

"  h'tjolish  one  .  .  .  were  you  not  certain  I  An 
Aim!)  would  have  guessed.  Is  there  another  who 
walks  as  I  do  in  all  the  Rei^ency  ? "  Her  voice  was 
.■.clucli\e,  cajolini;,  soft,  anil  full  of  vanity. 

"  Mabrouka !  " 

"  .And  to-night,"  she  went  on,  with  the  same 
C'Kjuetry  ;  "to-night  1  knew  thee  at  once." 

He  had  no  words. 

"  My  little  .soul !  " 

•  Vcs." 

"  Raise  my  veil." 

.She  laughed,  cajolingly,  sweetly,  like  a  child. 

"  My  little  .soul " 

\  es. 

"  Thou  wilt  forget  me." 

ever. 
"  Hut    yes,    that    is    only    natural.      I     would    have 
\    u   remember  .something  .   .   .   that   if  danger  comes, 
I  .nil  thy  friend," 

There  was  something  so  sincere,  so  abrupt  in  her 
declaration,  that  Riccardo  was  puzzled. 

"  What  danger  should  there  be  ?  " 

"One  can  never  tell,  in  Tunis." 

"What  do  you  mean?"  he  asked  (juickl)-,  his  mind 
aiive  to  a  meaning  in  uords  bej-ond  that  whi(.h  met 
the  ear. 

•'  Mean — /</,  la  !  Nothing,  mon  vicu.x  .' "  Her  tone 
liid  suddenly  altered.  She  was  defensive.  "  There  is 
iiu  need  to  think  of  danger.      And  there  is  that  wine 
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I  kept  till   last — the  wine   of  which  I    spoke — we  have 
forgotten  it ! " 

He  was  jarred  by  the  intrusion  of  a  something  which 
he  could  not  comitrehend. 

'•  I  am  not  tliirsty  for  wine."      lie  bent  swiftly  to  her. 

"  /i/,  Riccardo,  ti/ni — how  can  I  then  speak  !  " 

"  Raise  thy  veil,"  lie  pleaded  in  a  stifled  tone. 

'•  Hast  thou  never  heard,  my  Riccardo,  that  the  rose 
droops  when  it  is  plucked  too  swiftly  ?  At  least  drink 
the  wine.  .Afterwards  .  .  ."  her  voice  sank,  "  the 
rose   is   thine,  if  thou   canst   raise  thy   hand   to   it," 

"  1  will  drink  afterwanls,"  he  insisted. 

"  No,  no !  "  she  exclaimed,  'vith  merry  perversity. 
"  Now." 

He  made  a  ]n'tulant  movement.  But  ecstasy  was 
so  near  to  him  that  he  could  afford  to  dally  with  it. 

"  ;\  hiindisi  to  our  ne.xt  meeting,"  she  urged 
drowsily.  "  l'"or  tliis  wine  was  distilled  from  the  wines 
f)f  Carthage — and  wine  made  by  these  woman-hatiu'^ 
monks  will  sweeten  kisses.  It  has  ripcnctl  for  years  in 
a  deep  earthen  place,  far  from  the  sun.  It  is  a  love- 
potion,  this  wine;  strong  and  warm  like  love  itself." 

"  Give  it  me,  then,"  he  answered,  yielding  to  her 
caprice. 

"  Wait.  ...  I  cannot  find  it.  There.  .  .  .  But. 
tictis  !  there  are  n(j  cups  I  " 

"Curse  the  cups,"  Riccartlo  cried,  forgetting  all 
patience.  "  lirro !  1  will  think  from  the  bottle.  A 
b)  hid  I  SI  !  " 

He  took  it.  uncoiked,  from  her  hands,  .and  ilrank  .1 
deep  liraught.  I'hen  he  caught  at  the  hantl  stretched 
out  to  his  "vMU  the  darkness,  and  tlung  the  bottle  away, 
h.alf  full  as  it  was.  It  craslied  as^aitist  the  stone  near 
the  entrance. 
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Mnbruuka's    arm    above   the    wrist    was    free   of    its 

,i[)cries.     He  kissed  it,  and  groped  at  her,  trembling : 

t!;c  fraL^rance  of  her  hair  and  breath  came  to  meet  him 

'.luc  a  soft,  hot  wind   laden  with  s[)ices.      But   it   grew 

-;i  it'.cnly  stifling,  he  fought  it  off. 

•   I'hfHi  \\'\h  raise — raise " 

She  felt   his  body  relax,  his   arms  grow  limp.      The 
':,;.;  liatl  done  its  swift  work. 

Riccardo  lay  as  he  had  fallen,  flis  head  had 
ir  ipped  into  the  cushion  beside  hers:  but  for  his 
i;:  u-ual  stillness  he  might  have  .seemed  to  be  sleeping 
I  tlic  1  in  (found  sleep  of  youth.  In  this  deathlike  repose 
]■.:  .'.as  very  lovely.  She  made  a  movement  towards 
him  tb.at  was  almost  motherly,  and  sighed. 

I'ar  away  a  dog  barked,  not  at  the  moon,  for  it  had 
'.  q.cd  beneath  the  sea,  leaving  it  dead.  It  was  the 
-i  ;ial  for  another  to  answer.  All  the  dogs  who  kept 
the  night-watch  joined  in  ;  and  bayed  and  yapped  and 
h.rknl  again.  Then  the  clamour  died  as  it  had  begun. 
Shj  stirred  uneasily,  slipped  from  his  arms,  bent  over 
hiiii  and  kissed  his  forehead,  pillowing  it  more  com- 
fi'.lahly.  Then  she  sat  mute,  regarding  him  for  a 
iii'inunt,  a  kind  of  wistfulness  in  iicr  gaze. 

Riccaido's  heavy  breathing  was  not  disturbed. 

.At  last  she  rose  gently  ;  his  drugged  slumber  was 
I'l  heavy  ft)r  any  movement  of  hers  to  break  it. 
1>  .at)hng  the  soft  grass-matting  over  the  sleeper,  she 
<<>\c  iiuielly  out,  and  let  herself  down  without  frar 
th.il  tlu-  clanking  of  Iier  .anklets  would  reach  him. 
TlK-n  nIu'  crept  round  to  the  back  of  the  vaulting, 
where  the  improvised  kitchen  had  been.  The  a.shes 
were  no  longer  glowing.  Said  sat  there,  huildled  in 
his  burnous,  squatting  on  his  heels  against  the  ragged 
masonry. 
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Thou  art  not  cold  ?  "   she  said  in  Arabic 
La  "   (no;,  he   replied.      The   monosy 


liable  seemed 


to  irritate  lier. 

"  I  atn  tired  to  death,"  she  went  on  pettishly. 
"  How  was  it  that  thou  didst  not  pour  the  drug  at 
first,  as  I  told  thee  ?     Allah  curse  thy  father  !  " 

"  I  thought  there  was  a  change  of  mind  con'^erning 
the  boy." 

"And  he,  then,  who  waits  to  hear?  How  should  1 
return  ?  Now  wc  must  go  home  quickly.  Go  thou 
and  harness  the  horses.  We  must  reach  Tunis  before 
daybreak.      Ism;..el  is  waiting." 

The  eunuch  rose  mutely,  and  went  before  her.  The 
brief  reign  of  the  stars  between  the  moon  and  the 
dawn  scarcely  afforded  light  enough  to  see  more  than 
a  foot  of  the  stone-strewn  way.  ]5ut  they  did  not 
stumble.  The  even  jingle  of  her  anklets  died  away 
over  the  hillside. 

Riccardo  slept  on. 
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"  M.M'.ROUKA  !  " 

Riccardo  turned  slccpil)-,  as  c  'iisciousnc^^  returned 
t'l  him.  His  head  ached.  lie  vat^uely  wondered 
\'.  Iial  had  h.     pened  to  him. 

•  -Mabrouka  !  "  he  murmured  attain. 

15ut  her  place  was  empty.  There  was  no  sign  of 
!ier  xccpt  the  matting  which  had  been  folded  across 
him,  .nd  the  silken  cushions.  And  his  throat  was 
[arched,  his  temples  throbbing.  By  the  entrance  was 
a  >tain   of   red  wine,   scarcely   dry,   and    some    broken 


He  threw  off  the  matting  and  jumped  out  into  the 
.;rass  and  sunshine.  The  fallen  masonry  baked  and 
;;li'-tLred  already,  and  lizards  darted  iv  md  out  of 
crevices  or  up  broken  walls  :  some  of  them  green  as 
dragon-flies,  others  slaty-grey  and  wartv,  like  miniature 
crocodiles,  their  beady  eyes  unblink  g.  Mabrouka 
w..    not  visible. 

lie  ran  to  the  back  of  the  masonry  which  had 
aft.  irtlcd  them  shelter  during  the  night,  but  found  only 
tlu'  charred  remains  of  their  al-fresco  fire.  Mabrouka 
liiid  inline. 

Riccardo  swore,  misLiably.  He  had  been  drugged, 
tricked,  left.  He  cursed  her,  fervently,  abund.intly, 
using  the   rich   vocabulary  of  his   race.      Hut  why  ?   he 
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asked  hiin-clf,  puzzled.  He  went  over  the  events  of 
tlic  nl'^ht.  as  he  ould  remember  them.  What  had 
been  her  reason  in  brinijin^  him.  Whim?  If  a 
whim  she  liad  tired  of  it  early.  Money?  She  had 
not  asked  him  for  a  sou.  His  money!  Ah!  He 
felt  his  pockets,  drew  out  his  purse,  counted  its 
contents.  They  were  intact.  Not  a  centesimo  was 
missini;.  Wait !  What  v.as  it  that  she  had  said 
about  dan^^er  .  .  .  dani^er  ?  ]5ut  his  head  was  too 
heavy  to  think,  and  there  was  a  more  immediate 
prcjblem  before  him. 

The  warm,  punt^^ent  smell  of  herbs  greeted  his  nostrils. 
Up  above  in  the  hii;h  white  sunlight  was  a  little  city, 
dazzlingly  snowy,  set  on  a  hill  still  purple  with  mist. 
That  must  be  Sidi-bou-Said.  The  sea  glittered  evenlj-, 
like  the  scales  of  a  bright  beast.  The  horizon  was  grey 
with  heat  and  haz.e,  but  overhead  it  was  unfathomably 
blue.  White  butterflies  blunderetl,  errant  aiul  aimless, 
past  him  over  the  ruined  basilica.  It  was  evident  at 
all  events  that  he  was  still  at  Carthage  ;  that  .Mabrouka 
and  the  carriage  hatl  disap[)eared  ;  that  he  was  due  at 
the  office  in  another  hour,  and  that  he  had  not  the 
vaguest  conception  of  how  he  should  get  there. 

The  grim  humour  of  the  situation  struck  him,  after 
his  first  sickened  anger.  He  laughed,  and  laughed  again. 
Theti  he  crossed  the  basilica,  leaping  from  stone  to 
stone  in  the  ilifficult  places  until  he  reachetl  the  hill 
above.  I'^rom  hence  he  coukl  see  the  panorama  of 
swelling  hills,  plumed  here  and  there  with  a  date-palm, 
cr(>wne>l  here  and  there  with  green  corn  ;  here  and 
there  tilled,  but  for  the  most  part  barren  with  a  savage 
and  e.xultant  nudity. 

Ten  minutes  past  seven. 

He  had  lieard  that  there  was  a  station  at  La  Marsa, 
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ut  there  appeared    no   si<;n   of  it.      Sliould 
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station 
on  the  other  hand,  as  he  saw  no  European  houses 
there  probably  was  not.  La  Goletta,  at  the  harbour's 
inuuth,  must  be  three  or  four  hours  awaj-. 

A  thin,  nasal  song  met  his  ears.  Above  the  flutter- 
i;;.:  (^Tcen  of  the  corn  on  a  neighbouring;  slope  he 
jurciived  a  white  burnous.  It  was  a  humble  L'henncs, 
chanting  on  his  way  to  work.  Riccardo  crossed  the 
pad  and  ran  up  the  path  through  the  corn  to  meet 
him. 

'■  Kola  !  " 

The  khermcs  stopped  his  walk  and  his  song. 
rmlLT  his  coarse  white  hood  he  was  bronzed  to  the 
ojiMur  of  a  ripe  pomegranate;  Hie  was  young  and 
curnely,  and  his   teeth  showed  whitely  in  answer  to  the 

Cl'li. 

'  Where  is  the  station?"  Riccardo  asked  in  French. 

1  he  young  Arab  threw  his  head  backwards. 

"  Mancf  h'omsli,  sidi !  " 

"  Station,  Carthage?"  Riccardo  essayed. 

1  he  man  shrugged  his  shoulders,  then  pointed 
v.i^Mi'.'ly  to  the  cathedral.  Whether  he  meant  to 
i:niMy  that  the  station  lay  in  that  direction,  or  that 
tiii-ie  they  would  u'-iderstand,  Riccardo  could  not  tell. 
lit;  turned  down  towards  the  road.  The  Arab 
I',   umcd   his   way  and   his   song. 

Riccartlo   strode  along  at   full   speeil.      It  could  not 

t.ik.-  him   lung   to   get    back    to    Tunis,   and   he   might 

ipc     to     reach     the    office    without     exciting    undue 

'P.iinci'.t    if   hp  r'.jshod    into    .t.    hotel    on    the   way   in 

raiment  and  shave. 
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Twenty  minutes'  hard  walking  brought  him  almost 
to  the  fo(;t  of  tlic  hill  on  which  the  cathedra!  of  St. 
Louis  stands,  when  he  saw  a  felt  hat.  A  European. 
He  caught  him  up  with  a  run. 

"  Pardon,  mcKisieur!  can  you  tell  mc  the  way  to  the 
.ail way  station  ?  " 

"  Iu)llo\v  the  road  down  the  hill,  monsieur.  The  train 
j^i.es  at  half-past  eight.      You  \".vc  plenty  of  time." 

"  It  reaches  Tunis?" 

•'  Hctwcen  half-past  nine  and  ten." 
wut  surely  not?      It  did  not  take  mc  long  to  drive 
he,:,'  iast  ii'ght." 

'•  The  train  makes  a  detour."' 

■^iccanlo  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  exclaimed  with 
vexa.iiin. 

his  infot::,  tnt,  a  swartliy  young  man  of  about  thirty, 
inrjuired  ii   his  turn,  "  You  do  not  know  Carthage,  then?" 

"  I  never  was  here  till  last  night.  I  had  a  fancy  to 
see  it  by  moonlight.  I  dismis.sed  my  carriage  and 
slept  the  night  uiuler  shelter  of  some  brickwork.  I 
have  bu.siness  in  Tunis  at  eight. ' 

"  I'.xcuse  ire,  monsieur,  but  arc  you  English  ?  "  the 
other  said,  wit.;  a  burst  of  laughter. 

"I  am  ;•  Sicilian,"  Riccardo  answered  curtly.  lie 
wis  in  no  mood  for  banter. 

The  young  man  in  the  grey  liat  held  out  his  hand 
impulsively.  "  I  am  ;i  compatriot.  Will  you  not  have 
coffee  with  me  ?     \'(,u  will  havi-  plentv  of  time  if  you  will 
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Riccardo  stopped    and    broke    into   an   exclamation, 
and  produced  his  own  card. 

"  l>ut    we     are     cousins,    then,    or     nearly    cousins ! 

''     'iiusin   Leonora   l^astia^nini   married   your  brother 

■ppc  Bandini  at  Girgenti  two  years  ago!" 

'.c    two   young    men    grasped    each    other's   hands 

V.  it!',  the  effusive  warmth  of  which  Sicilians  are  capable, 

,itu!  kissed  each  other  on  both  cheeks. 

•  llow  is  it  that  you  are  here?  "  San  Calngcro  asked. 
'■  1  am  entering  into  a  shipping  business." 
And  I  am  here  on  behalf  of  the  Roman  Arch.x-o- 
!'  .;ic.il  Society,  aiding  in  some  excavatiotis  by  per- 
nii---ion  of  the  White  Lathers.  .  .  .  llola,  Mohammed  ! 
—  I-.xcusi'  me,  I  have  to  speak  to  my  man.  Will  you 
turn  in  and  wait  for  me.  Vou  will  find  a  l.rrsin  and 
I  u^h  toilet  ntjcessities  in  my  hut."  He  point-d  to  a 
V,  '  iden  shanty  by  the  roadside.  "  I  will  join  you  in 
a  iivnnent." 

It  was  a  workman's  hut.      Inside  the  open   door   an 

Arab   was    boiling    milk    in    an    earthenware    pannikin 

vrr  a  small  (;il-stove.      At    Riccardo's  entry  lie  loc-kcd 

i:;i,  salaamed,  and    removed  the  frothy  licjuid,  setting  it 

!  •All   upon   the   floor  to  cool   for  a   moment  while  he 

;     k  two  cups  from  a  nail  driven  into  the  boarded  side 

'   till    shatity.  antl  placed  it  on  a  box  by  the  entrance. 

.■^n  iiig  a  basin  and   towel   on   a  packing-case,  Riccardo 

iiiiiie   a    hasty    toilet.       Before    he    had    finished,    the 

■•'..irchese  reappeared,   bearing    an    armful    of   smoking 

liii'ichcs. 

1    have  succeeded   in  waylaying   the   baker  on   his 
'•'■.i\'  t'l  the  monastery." 

'  I  am    not   hungry,  but    I   could   swalkjw   an   ocean 
i  diiiik,'    Riccardo  answered.      Ills   aching   head    was 
aiicad)-  li'^hter,  however,  and  his  temper  iinprovi-d. 
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"  I'Vji-  me,  trcl'ly  fortunate,''  Riccardo  lau^c^hed.    "  I  fin 
lot  only  the  station,  but  a  relaticui  and  a  breakfast." 
Over  the  brioches  the  two  men  conversed.      Riccard 


told 


mm  sometliint: 


thi 


(jf  his  life  in    Tunis,  of  the  busiiu" 


HI    which    he    was    enj^a^jcd,   and    of    the    Scarfi.      San 
Calo<.rcro   talked   of  his   excavatin;^  work,  which   some 
times  led  him  for  months  into  places  where  he  scarcely 
sjjoke  to  a  livint,f  soul  outside  his  Arab  workmen. 

"  Are  you  not  lonely  at  such  .imes  ?  "   Riccardo  asked. 

Sail  Calo;^ero  smili'd.  "  I  ha^-,-  ni)'  Sicilian  servant 
Giuseppe.  lU'sidi's,  I  am  a  liermit  l)y  nature,  and  to 
me  there  is  sufilcieiit  companionship  in  my  wtjrk. 
l''or  instance,  there  is  plenty  of  romance  and  human 
fascination  about  this  place — Cartha;4e." 

"  Human  ?  "  Riccardo  (juerietl. 

■'  Vt,'s,  human-  -vt-r)'  human.  That  is  where  the  work 
becoi!.  s  absorbinjy.  We  come  across  trinkets  wh'ch 
speak  of  beautiful  women,  or  un^nient-jars  still  containini,' 
cainiine  for  their  cheeks  and  Hjjs.  Only  this  sprinL[  uf 
came  across  tin-  sarcophai;us  of  a  ;,^irl  who  may  ha.r 
been  --who  knows?  the  petted  dau^liter  ^<\  a  Ilamik.ir 
or  ll.mno,  and  her  t"insj;er-rinj:;s  and  jewels  wert;  as 
bright  as  if  she  liad  been  buried  last  \'ear  " 

He  spoke  with  abiu[)t  enthusiasm.  The  swarthy 
i.ice  was  lit  up  i)y  i!  •  one  aLsoibiiv,^   interest. 

■  l''or  da\'s  and  days  one  dii;s  .uid  diijs  and  fnuN 
nothni;,;,  1  he  mtc  mormiiL;.  one  conies  upon  some- 
thin;^  that  the  e.irtli  has  concealed  for  more  th.in  tu" 
thuus.md  years  ami  has  reserved  for  you  The  veil 
is    iilie*.!   for   you.      Things  wliiih  Ii.im-  been  hidden  tor 
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;  I  {hoiisatid  years,  delicate  thiiic;s,  that  have  lain  in 
ti.c  rock-tombs,  emert^e  fresh  and  unblurred  ;  chiselled 
si'.Miets,  dancini^  fiffuriiies.  the  toys  of  children,  amulets, 
-  .1  11  the  hair  of  dead  women.  Hut  I  shall  bore  you. 
i!  I'.o  ■^oine  more  cffc^  ?  " 

1    can   uiulerstand,"    Riccardo   said   slowl)-.      "  It   is 
t'     -earch  for  t!"e  unexpected,  the  concealed." 

I'erluajJS    .   .   ."        San    Calo;j;ero    sipped    his    coffee. 
ItV'iu   wduIu    care   to   come   and  see   the  excavations 
(I, I)',"    he  added.     '  I    could    t-.^e   you   over    in    my 
a'.'.Miiiobile  and  t^ive  )'ou  lunch." 

i'i:ci  )  Scarfi  '.vas  irritable  and  ilispleascd.  Riccardo 
ill  Inen  ab-ent  all  ni<^ht,  and  was  not  at  the  office. 
1  !.;•  two  r-habljy  Sicilian  clerks  bent  over  the  invoices 
'I:  y  were  copj-iiii^  with  ceaselessly  scratchincj  pens. 
S.ilvat'ire  in  his  corner  yawneil  and  grinned  alternately, 
and  woiidereil  where  Riccardo  had  si)ent  the  ni;.;ht.  He 
surveyed  his  father's  fidj^ettini;^  with  some  amust>inent. 

It  was  aln-ady  vcy  h(jt.  The  shutters  were  drawn 
to  exclude  the  sun,  which  manai^ed  neviTthtless  to 
thrust  one  lirii^ht  sword  throuijh  to  quiver  and  tlash  on 
the  opposite  u  dl.  The  scratchini^  of  tlu-  pens  went  on, 
Salvatore  watched  them  disi^ustedly  ;  the  sight  of 
industr\'  anno)-ed  him. 

I'l.sently  the  dc;or  opened  and  a  man  ai)iieared. 
lie  was  ikessed  a  little  fo]ipishl\'  as  if  he  were  in  ca^y 
'^rrnmstances  ;   his  mornint^  coat  was  of  Muj^'lisli  cloth. 

("i'-rio  Scarfi  ^ot  up  and  advanced  to  meet  him. 
\  '     ;   :  •  thoii    in>-  R'  ispij.nii." 
It  is  1,  (t)niro   )iiio.      I    must  have  some  words  with 


C  oini:  into  the  innei  office." 
Willingly." 
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The  two  disappeared. 

Salvatorc  looked  after  them  curiously.  His  father 
had  never  entrusted  him  with  his  confidence,  but  there 
w.is  something  about  his  relations  with  Rospij^ni  which 
perplexed  him  a  little.      He  killed  a  fly. 

The  door  opened  for  the  second  time,  and  Riccanlo 
entered. 

Salvatore  ,i;reeted  him  with  a  significant  grin,  and  pro- 
longed scrutiny,  taking  iii  his  somewhat  dejected  air  and 
the  black  rings  under  his  eyes.  Riccardo  gave  him  an 
irritable  g(Kjd-morning.  and  asked  where  his  uncle  was. 

'•  He  is  within.  'I'ell  me,  Riccardo  inio,  this  Mon-ieiir 
Conradin  is  attractive?" 

"(io  to  the  de\il!"  replied  Riccardo,  settling  tu  liis 
desk  and  opening  his  correspondence. 

Silence  again  fell  on  the  room,  except  for  the 
scratching  of  tiie  pens.  Salvatore  yawned,  "  .S\j;//i' 
Dio  !  " 

"  Who  is  with  yoiu'  father  ?  "  Riccardo  asked  at 
length,  looking  uj)  from  his  letters. 

"  Rospigni,  the  superintendent  of  tlu-  douanc." 

"  Rospigni  ?  "  Riccardo  repeated. 

•  He  is  a  friend  of  my  fatlier's." 

The  name  was  somehow  familiar.  'I'hen  Riccardo 
remembereil  that  it  \uis  at  the  i/o!t,inf  fliat  he  had  fir-t 
heard  it. 

He  fell  to  work,  but  his  nn'nd  was  busy  with  the 
events  of  the  pa^'  ni;,;ht  and  early  morning.  It  hail 
j)leased  him  to  ireet  San  Cabtgero,  ami  to  talk  of  the 
homecoUi"'. ;y  lie  had  so  lately  let't. 

iMiring  lii^  meditations  the  door  nf  the  inner  offire 
opened,  and  K"  pigui  lamcout.his  hat  in  his  hand. 
He  pau.sed  to  greet  .Salvatore. 

■'/>'//('//  t,7<'/;/(' .'      \'uu  ha\e  heard  tlir  news?" 
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Of  your  engagement  to  the  Signorina  Chicsi  ? 
^^s.  Con;:^ratulations.  They  were  talking  of  it  at  the 
'  ,iM'no  last  night." 

Ko>pigni  laughed  good-humouredly. 
Not     that, — thanks      nevertheless.       Other     news. 
('.  iiiimendatore  Chiesi  has  had  ine  transferred  to  Rome. 
I    h.ill  be  in  the  world  once  more — out  of  e.xile.'' 

\'ou     are     fortunate,     Rospigni,"     Salvatore      said 
^      i'^isly.     '•  I  wish  I  could  leave  this  curbed  hole." 
•  I'.i'liivir,   your   turn    will    come,   amico   mio.      ]iut     1 
.'M   lunry    awav,    I    have    another    appointment.      A 
r::  I'rticrci  '  " 

lie  waved  a  farewell  and  left. 

A  few  moments  afterwards,  Ciccio  Scarfi  entered  the 
rooir..  He  walked  with  almost  painful  slowness,  and 
i;iccard()  noticed  that  his  face  was  more  haggard  than 
u-ual  ;  hi.s  eyes  more  preoccupied. 

Riccardf)  crossed  over  to  meet  him.  lie  had  antici- 
[  ltd  .some  displeasure  on  his  uncle's  part  at  his  all- 
I  '.;ht  absence,  but  the  little  man  kjoked  up  impatiently. 

■  I.ast  night?  Ah  yes,  yes;  I  remember.  Vou 
v.vn:  i.ul.  Left  your  latch-key  behind  you?  Ah  well, 
tii.i!  i->  iiwthing." 

11'  bent  again  over  the  jiapers  which  he  held  in  his 
I'lii'ls.  kiccardo  saw  that  they  were  shaking,  and  read 
ti  'iiijlc.  W'h.it  had  passed  Ijctwecn  this  man  Rospigni 
a;itl  lu\  uncle?  in  any  case  it  had  not  affccteti  Rospigni, 
\vh.;sc  manner  had  i)ee!i  debonair  and  cheerful. 

•  •••., 

\!li.'r  dinner  that  night,  Riccardo  sought  out 
S.iivalore.  lie  was  ^moking — he  was  never  seen  with- 
"i;  a  cigarette  between  his  fingers.      ''he  habit  did  not 

■  him  much,  cxcolifiit  cigarettes  are  obtainable  at 
liini-  fi.r  tw()penre-half|)eim)'  the  score. 
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"  Do  you  feel  inclined  to  go  out  to-nij^ht  ?  Have  you 
anything  on  ?  " 

"  Nothing  in  particular.  I  was  going  to  drop  in  at 
the  Casino.  There's  a  new  comLiiicnne  there  to-night. 
But  I  don't  care  much  where  I  go." 

Riccardo  paused.  His  thoughts  of  Mabrouka  were 
turbulent,  chaotic.  He  must  see  her  to-night  at  all 
costs. 

"Come  with  ine  to  Ali  Habib's  then,"  he  suggested 
casually — "  where  we  went  the  other  night." 

"  .As  a  matter  of  cousinly  friendship  I  will  take  you 
there,  but  I  don't  promise  to  stay  with  you  long.  You 
haven't  fnllen  in  love  with  a  dancer,  have  you  ?  " 

"  Is  it  likely?  Hut  1  should  like  to  sec  the  woman 
Mabrouka  tlance  again." 

"Ten  to  one  she  won't  be  there.  But  I'll  show 
you  the  way  to  the  place  if  you'll  come  to  the  Casino 
with  me  a  bit  first." 

"  I'ii  bevel'  Riccardo  assented. 

They  took  the  tram  to  the  brightly  lit  Casino,  and 
walked  to  the  entrance  to  the  Jardin  d'Hiver,  an 
immense,  glass-dometl  hall  with  groups  of  tall  palms 
anil  bamboos  placed  in  rockeries.  There  were  a 
numbi'r  of  small  marble-toppeil  tables  in  the  body  of 
the  hall,  and  at  the  farther  end  a  stage,  upon  which 
a  pretty,  thin-legged  Tarisian  in  black  and  mack 
diamonils  was  shrilling  the  latest  from  the  Folies 
Berga-es.  It  was  nvistly  in  the  slang  of  the  Boul' 
Mich',  and  Riccardo's  l-'rerich  was  not  ecjual  to  its  com- 
prehension, which  W.I-,  pcrha])s,  just  as  well.  The 
place  was  fairly  well  filled,  and  was  hazy  with  the 
smoke  of  cigarettes. 

The  two  \-oung  men  seated  themselves,  and  ordered 
a  couple  of  vermouths  Cora,  ami  a  programme. 
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near  them  ;  excep- 


tionally fine  of  physique,  for  these  Chasseurs  d'Afrique 
arc  the  pick  of  the  French  army.  Scarcely  a  man 
ainonj;  them  was  under  six  foot,  and  their  uniforms  of 
te  duck  and  scarlet  added  to  their  imposing  a{<pear- 
cc.      One,  a  fair,  broad-chested   youth,  bronzed  with 


win 
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inter  shootin^r,  leant  bad 


on    his  tilted  chair  and 


will 


.unted  tales  of  the  gazelle-hunting  he  had  had  that 
tcr  in  Gafsa,  between  huge  puffs  of  cigar-smoke  and 


bf)ck. 
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at  his  bf)ck.  1  wo  cocottcs  at  the  next  table 
1  them,  and  ,moked  cigarettes.  At  the  table  to 
!::.>ardi/s  left  was  a  typical  bourgeois  family  ;  father, 
n-ther,  lanky,  short-skirted  chiltl,  and  natty  eldest 
(laii-hter.  The  parents  were  of  that  decent  stoutness 
cliaracteristic  of  the  French  middle-class.  Peyond 
tl,c:n  three  of  Riccardo's  fellow-countrymen  and  a 
Maltese  in  shabby  black  clothes  were  making  a  good 
i!c-i!  of  noise ;  and  farther  on  again  an  elderly 
.\!nciican  tourist  sat  with  his  wife  and  daughter,  who 
were  evidently  superintending  the  European  and 
VViraii  trip  of  the  head  of  the  family.  The  mother's 
.".iMition  and  pince-ne/.  were  directed  to  a  group  of 
.\i.il)s  drinking  absinthe  near  her.  It  was  plain  that 
.1!'    Turn's  came  to  the  Casino. 

A  troui)e  of  perf(.nning  dogs  was  the  next  turn. 
S;i:vat(;re  yawned,  and  suggested  that  when  Riccardo 
l'.:i-l  fiin'shed  his  vermouth  they  should  go  into  the 
.*■/..'•  (/V.f /V/M,  the  door  of  which   opened  (uit  from   the 


n    d'l  liver.      .After  the  dogs  the  little  comidienne 


uas  ilu.-  to  appear,  whom  Riccaido  was  sure  to  like. 
Kii-cardo   tossed  off  his   vermouth,  and    followed   his 
'^wi    into    the    adjoining    room.       Round    its    bright 

,'  en  baize  t.ibles,  untler  the  glare  of  the  (■'•■ctric  light, 

wi-  a  small  crowd  of  men  and  women. 
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Put  it  on 


Salvatore  pulled  out  a  two-franc  piece, 
any  number  for  me,  Riccardo." 

Riccardo  reached  over  a  small  man's  shoulder  and 
placed  the  coin  on  the  square  marked  15.  The  croupier 
called  out :  the  circle  of  toy  horses  was  set  in  motion. 
Round  and  round  it  turned,  gradually  slackening. 
Riccardo  watched.      The  foolish  little  horses  stopped. 

"  Quinze"  came  the  croupier's  mechanical  voice. 

Riccardo's  number  had  won,  and  Salvatore  pocketed 
his  winnings. 

"  Dio  !  You  seem  to  have  good  fortune."  He  turned 
to  speak  to  a  friend  who  had  tapped  him  on  the 
shoulder,  and  Riccardo  drew  back.  An  Arab  youth 
with  a  round  face  and  a  pink-and-white  complexion 
like  a  girl's,  dressed  in  white  and  pale  green,  his  feet 
encased  in  a  pair  of  high-heeled  slippers  of  sea-green 
kid,  was  leaning  over  to  place  money  on  the  baize. 
Riccardo  had  noticed  him  on  his  entry.  He  lost  again 
and  again,  but  imperturbably  put  down  fresh  stakes. 

Riccardo  came  nearer.  The  Arab  placed  his  francs 
on  19.  lie  lost.  Nineteen  again.  He  lost.  On  3. 
Nineteen  won.  There  was  something  impish  in  the 
way  that  fortune  eluded  him.  On  an  impulse  Riccardo 
touched  his  sleeve. 

"  Permit  me  to  place  your  stake  for  you — pour  vous 
porter  le  hottlicur." 

The    Arab    smiled.     "  I    shall     be     much     obliged, 

monsieur." 

Riccardo  took  a  handful  of  small  silver  from  him 
and  placed  it  on  13.      l'"()ur  was  the  winning  number. 

"  Again,  again,"  the  boy  pleaded.  I  Ic  gave  Riccardo 
a  gold  piece. 

Riccardo  again  placed  it  on   I  3. 

Thirteen  won. 
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The  Arab  burst  into  thanks,  and  placed  a  second 
gold  piece  on  tlie  table.      His  number  was  successful. 

"  You  have  changed  my  luck,"  he  cried,  turning  to 
Riccardo,  and  went  on  staking  eagerly. 

A  yellow-haired  cocotte  in  a  tartan  skirt  stood  near 
him,  her  veil  reaching  to  her  powdered  nose,  her  bare 
hands  glittering  with  rings.  She  watched  the  Arab 
with  greedy  eyes,  and  moved  close  to  him. 

"  Give  me  a  little,  c/iirie,"  she  whispered  to  him, 
looking  quickly  and  nervously  around  to  see  that  she 
was  not  observed.  Riccardo  was  surprised  at  the  girl's 
furtive  manner,  as  the  moment  before  he  had  overheard 
liLT  j)roffer  the  same  request  to  one  of  her  own  country- 
men in  the  most  open  way. 

The  Arab  turned  and  regarded  her  under  flickering 
lids,  then  pushed  some  money  into  her  palm. 

"  More,  more,"  she  said  under  her  breath. 

He  slowly  dropped  a  few  more  coins  into  her  out- 
stretched fingers. 

"  Come  on,  Riccardo,"  said  Salvatore  behind.  "  It's 
about  time  for  us  to  see  that  little  girl." 

They  sauntered  back,  and  sat  down  once  more. 

A  plump,  pink  little  hussy  ran  on  to  the  stage, 
shaking  her  skirts  like  a  kitten.  The  Arabs  at  their 
table  stared  at  her  with  solemn  eyes.  Riccardo 
wondered  what  they  thought  of  the  exhibition  of  so 
much  white  flesh.  There  was  no  mysticism  about  this 
bliow  ;  no  appeal  to  primitive  lusts :  it  was  a  light  call 
to  the  passions.  Looking  at  Mabrouka,  centuries  of 
womanhood  seemed  to  proclaim  their  mysteries :  look- 
ing at  Simone  Michaud  one  thought  only  of  the 
indcc(;ncies  of  the  l-rench  comic  papers.  Her  in- 
describable argot,  her  bare  shoulders,  her  piquante 
inuuth  and   movements   were    as    great  a  contrast   to 
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Mabrouka's  strange  performance  as  the  alert  American 
girl  was  to  the  intent  Arab  next  to  her. 

Riccarch/s  eyes  strayed  round  the  room,  to  those 
who  came  in  or  walked  about.  Suddenly  a  shriek 
tore  the  smoke-filled  air ;  the  shrill,  desperate  shriek 
of  a  woman.  .Almost  everyone  rose  to  his  feet,  and 
looked  towards  the  sii//t;  dcs  Jeux,  from  which  the 
sound  proceeded.  Those  nearest  to  the  open  doors 
poured  into  it,  to  ascertain  the  cause.  In  another 
moment  the  yellow-haired  cocotte  whom  Riccardo  had 
noticed  by  the  tables,  issued,  struggling,  between  two 
oflicials  of  the  Casino.  She  was  uttering  scream  upon 
scream,  and  was  being  dragged  almost  bodily  along. 
The  women  asked  frightened  questions,  the  men  for  the 
most  part  looked  on  amused,  or  returned  to  their  bocks 
and  absinthes. 

"  Thai's  the  woman  I  saw  asking  an  Arab  for  money 
just  now,"  Riccardo  said  to  his  cousin. 

"  Oh,  that's  it,  is  it.      I  heard  that  a  surveillance  was 
being  kept  on  her.      She  probably  lost  her  license." 
"  Good  heavens,  what  for  ?  " 

"  Oh,  if  a  Frenchwoman  of  that  class  is  known  to 
have  been  with  Arabs  at  all,  she  loses  her  license  and 
is  sent  back.  They  do  it,  of  course,  as  it  is  a  paying 
game,  but  they  are  watched  pretty  carefully." 
"  And  if  a  Frenchman  visits  an  Arab  woman  ? " 
Salvatore  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "  That  makes  no 
trouble  for  any  one." 

"  Hut  where  is  the  difference?" 

"  The  differences  that  make  morality  are  arbitary, 
aren't  they  .-  "  Salvatore  said,  with  the  air  of  making  an 
original  remark. 

Anil  the  shrieks  of  the  cocotte  died  away  as  the 
little  singer  resumed  her  song. 


CHAPTER    X 


"  RiCCARDO,"  said  a  voice. 

Riccardo  turned  quickly,  to  see  San  Calojjero's  lean 
fiijure. 

"  Giovanni !      You  here  !  " 

The  two  young  men  grasped  each  other's  hands. 

"  I  came  to  the  Casino  on  the  chance  of  finding 
you,"  San  Calogero  explained  easily.  "  I  thought  you 
nii;_;ht  follow  the  example  of  all  Tunis  and  come  here 
to  bore  yourself." 

Riccardo  introduced  Salvatore. 

Doth  men  bowed,  and  uttered  some  trivialities. 

•  An  unpleasant  incident,"  San  Calogero  remarked, 
in  answer  to  Salvatore's  query  as  to  whether  he  had 
witnessed  the  scene  that  had  just  taken  place.  "  The 
more  so  because  I  happen  to  know  the  boy.  He  is  to 
become  a  jurist,  and  the  affair  can  do  him  no  good 
with  either  the  French  or  the  Arabs." 

"  La,  la  !  The  Arabs  !  "  Salvatore  objected,  with  a 
shrug. 

San  Calogero  smiled,  but  said  nothing  further. 

"  Won't  you  have  a  bock  or  an  absinthe  ?  "  Riccardo 
asked. 

"  No,   thanks  .  .  .  not   here.      I   was   wondering    if 

you  would  join  me  at  one  of  the  cafes  outside.     1  have 

become   such  a  lover   of   the  open   air  that   I  cannot 

stand    any  atmosphere  like   this  long.     But  don't  let 
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me  deprive  you  of  amuscinciit,  if  you  would  rather 
stay. 

"  I  shoulti  like  nothinij  bet'  r,"  Riccardo  returned, 
risinj^  with  alacrity. 

"And  you,  Signer  Scarfi  ?  " 

"  I'll  stay  on,  if  you'll  excuse  me.  I'm  expecting 
friends,"  Salvatore  answered. 

Riccardo,  well  pleased,  followed  San  Calogcro  out 
into  the  night  air. 

"  /J/c,  how  barbaric  we  are,  after  all,"  Giovanni  said. 
"  Take  away  our  artificialities,  and  we  love  baubles  and 
tinsel  as  much  as  the  veriest  Souch  Sea  islander.  I've 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  gentleness  and  iestheticism 
are  the  on!)*  true  marks  of  civilisation." 

"JudgtHl  by  that  standard,  the  Arabs  arc  more 
civilised  than  ourselves." 

"  Theirs  is  the  gentleness  of  children,  not  the  gentle- 
ness of  adults.  As  yet  the  Arab  is  a  child.  The 
nation  is  yet  to  appear  iti  the  I'Last  which  will  be  the 
gentle  adult." 

"  What  of  Japan  ?  " 

"  Ah,  what  of  it!  That  is  stupendous,  marvellous. 
I?ut  the  test  of  temperament  has  yet  to  come.  Will 
Japan  retain  her  gentleness  and  her  .vstheticism  when 
she  has  helil  her.self  in  rank  with  Western  powers  for 
centuries?      llei'  art  has  alread)'  become  pulluted." 

"  Monsieur  I'otuadin,  with  whom  I  was  dining 
yesterday,  sees  a  future  for  the  Arabs, "  Iviccardo  said, 
searching  his  cousin's  face  to  see  if  the  name  had  any 
significance  for  him. 

"  Cnnradin  ?  I  don't  know  him.  There  may  be  a 
future,  l)ut  I  doulit  it.  The  West  has  assumed  the 
proportions  of  Destiny  to  the  Arab,  and  Destiny  he 
may  not  fight." 
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'■  Cannot  this  slavery  to  Destiny  be  eradicated, 
then  ?  " 

•■  It  takes  a  new  religion  to  do  that.  It  is  possible 
that  Babism  may  in  time  reacli  Africa,  and  supplant 
Mohammedanism.  Babism  ma\'  yet  reconstruct  the 
luast.  It  is  spreading  rapidly.  Persia  will  soon  be 
permeated  by  it  ;   it  has  converts  all  over  Syria." 

'■  Inibism  ?      What  is  that?  " 

"  II  is  the  newest  of  old  relij^iuns,"  Giovanni  said, 
with  a  smile. 

"  .A  new  religion  ?  " 

"  \'i's,  and  one  of  the  most  romantic.  Vou  know 
that  r>ii/>  means  a  t^ate.  Well,  during  the  last  century, 
a  \.  iiith,  saintl)',  semi-divine,  gave  himself  out  as  the 
11, lb  ;  the  Gate  through  whicli  a  new  revelation  was  to 
iIjw  to  all  nations.  'I  am  the  Bab,'  he  said.  His 
religion  was  tolerant,  spiritual,  philosophical.  His 
adherents  increased,  the  Babi  sect  became  numerous. 
llu*  Government  began  to  suspect  it  of  political 
designs ;  fanatics  cursed  it  as  heretical.  The  Bab 
i;ave  out  that  one  should  come  after  him  wiio  should 
he  mightier  than  liimself.  He  claimed  no  divinity; 
i:ily  divine  inspiration.  He  was  taken  at  last  by  the 
i-i'ivernment,  condemned  to  death,  stripped,  humiliated, 
exposed  to  the  people.  His  youth  a  id  beauty  were 
remarkable;  in  his  nakedness  lie  locked  divine.  There 
\v,u  tumult  among  the  people;  some  thought  that  a 
,;  hI  was  about  to  be  sacrifi'  xl  ;  others,  a  dangerous 
I'.Tttic.  He  was  suspended  by  the  wrists;  a  line  of 
S'll  licrs  was  ordereil  to  fir^-.  'Ihcy  fired.  Wlicn  the 
smoke  h..d  cleared,  there  was  nobody  riddled  with 
bliots  The  Bab  hail  disappeared.  The  crowd  was 
breathless.  There  were  shouts  of  '  A  miracle,  a 
mir.ii  le !  '      But    the    Bab   was    human    after    all,   and 
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what  hc'ul  happened  was  that  by  stunc  stiunjc  chance 
the  cords  which  bc^und  his  wrists  had  been  shot 
thrtjui^h,  and  lie  had  fallen  unscathed.  The  crowd 
parted  to  let  him  cscajie,  and  the  end  of  the  drama 
was  pitiful  eiioiiidi  ;  they  found  him  hidinij  in  a  shop 
in  the  city,  and  despatched  him  with  their  knives." 
"Well?" 

"  Well,  after  that  the  sect  was  subjected  to  a  virulent 
persecution.  They  were  chased  out  of  house  and  home. 
Like  the  early  Christians,  they  counted  loss  as  gain, 
and  seemed  possessed  by  a  spirit  of  exaltation.  The 
question  then  arose  as  to  upon  whom  the  mantle  of 
the  Bab  had  falLn.  There  were  rival  factions.  The 
sordid  always  follows  pietty  iiuickly  at  the  heels  of 
the  divine.  However,  one  of  the  rival  Ikibs  ceded  to 
the  other  eventually,  and  the  present  I5ab,  Abbas 
Mffendi,  is  a  most  curious  personality.  I  lis  magnetism 
is  marvellous  ;  his  gentleness  and  charity  are  undenicd 
even  by  his  enemies,  lie  is  the  author  of  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  religious  philosophies  which  have 
ever  come  from  I'.ast  or  West." 

"  Vou  met  him,  then  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  I  saw  him  (jnce  only.  .\  dignified  r'J 
dreamer,  a  person  who  impressed  me  uncamiily. 
There  is  only  one  other  person  who  has  ever  given  me 
the  same  odd  feeling  of  magnetism,  and  that,  funnily 
enough,  is  a  man  with  wh.om  I  was  discussing  Habisni 
only  a  day  or  two  ago,  Si  Ismael,  Vou  have  heard  of 
him  ?  A  mine  of  knowledge  upon  Oriental  subjects. 
lie  has  a  library " 

"Si  Ismael,"  interruptcil  Rict  rtlo  eagerly.  "You 
know  him  ?  " 

"Since  two  )-ears.  An  .il)le  man  and  a  born 
arch.Lologist.       I    was    about    to    tell    you    alx>ut    hi? 
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;i!)iary,  i  Ic  has  a  valuable  collection  of  Arab  and 
Tertian  books.  So  valuable  that  national  museums  have 
^c\c^al  times  approached  him  in  \ain." 

But  Riccardu  was  not  listenint;.  From  Si  Ismael 
IvN  ihouLjhts  had  llown  to  Mabrouka. 

■' Where  shall  we  h\ve  coffee?"  he  asked.  "Could 
v,  i-  not  go  to  a  nativ  c  cafe  ?  " 

■  Hy  all  means.  Let  it  be  in  the  Halfaouine  square. 
1'ls  cafes  have  such  delii,'htful  names." 

"  1  know  of  a  danci   <j  cafe,"  Riccardo  began  quickly. 

■  l-'orgivc   me,    I    haven't    the   energy.      The    eternal 
J.juse  dti  ventre}      The  sight  of  those  human  liippo[)o- 
t  lUii  interferes  with   my  appetite.      Which  cafe  was  it? 
1  lie  one  opposite  the  English  church?" 

■  The  name  was  Abib." 
Probably  a  Jew." 

Riccardo  .stood  irresolute,  not  wishing  to  explain  his 
.!(.Mve  to  go  at  any  cost.  Hr.t,  on  the  other  hand, 
M.ihniuka  might  not  be  dancing.  And  if  his  anger 
;i;.;ainst  her  liad  co(;led  a  little,  his  desire  to  find  a 
reason   for  her   behaviour   iaad   grown. 

"  Come  along,  mv  dear  fellow,  you  can  see  that 
interesting  performance  any  night." 

Riccardo    gave    in.      Hefore   ihev   liail    moved  a   few 
-'tcps,  Giovanni  stopped  with  \e.\ation. 
■  Pate,  it's  raining  !  " 

S-Miie  big  drops  weie  actually  fallin- :  one  of  the 
''udden  rainstorms  blown  from  th.e  hills  was  imminent. 
1  .1  moment  the  pavements  were  lashed  with  a  steady 
li  <Aii[iour.  Passing  Ar.djs  pulled  up  the  hootls  of  their 
Inirnouses,  l(.H)ki!ig  like  gigantic  liorncd  moths  as  they 
;M-ed  in  and  out  of  the  ini;ity,  illuminated  radius  caused 
t'\  the  big  electric  light.  The  two  young  men  gained 
t;i.:    shelter   of  the   arcade.      ll    was   a   dreary  outlook. 
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The  electric  tram  went  buzzing  past,  full  of  light  and 
crowded  with  passengers  of  every  nation  ;  but  the 
streets  emptied   as   if  by   magic. 

"  You  had  better  come  bac]<  with  me,"  Riccardo  sug- 
g(.'sted.     "  I  should  like  to  present  you  to  my  cousins." 

"  I  have  an  api)ointment  soon,  and  it  is  growing  late." 

"  It  is  only  half-past  nine.  Come  in  for  a  little  while, 
it  is  not  far,  and  we  are  bound  to  get  wet  in  any  case." 

"  Well,  let  us  make  the  attempt,  then,"  Giovanni  said. 
"Tell  me,  are  your  cousins  as  pretty  as  their  mother? 
Giovanna  Bastiagnini,  my  mother  used  to  say,  was  a 
beauty  in  her  day." 

"  So  I  have  heard,"  Riccardo  rejilied,  as  they 
plunged  once  more  into  the  rain.  "  They  are  good- 
looking  enough.  Annunziata,  the  younger,  is  perhaps 
the  prettier  of  the  two.  Gioconda  is  more  serious,  and 
handsome  in  her  way." 

"  And  you  are  still  heart-whole  ?  " 

"  I'erfectly." 

He  wondered,  as  he  repliml,  if  San  Calogero  were  as 
cold  of  temperament  as  liis  manner  suggested.  One  of 
the  first  ma.xims  held  by  a  Sicilian  is  that  a  woman,  in 
some  shape  or  form,  is  a  necessity  to  every  man's 
existence.  It  is  never  pre-supposed  that  he  is  a 
celibate,  as  in  northern  countries.  San  Calogero  must 
have  a  mistress,  of  course.  Of  what  nationality  Riccardo 
was  unable  to  guess. 

They  had  reached  the  house  in  the  Medcrsa-es- 
Slimania,  and  a  bang  at  the  dwor  with  the  heavy  iron 
ring  brouglit  Achmed  to  their  rescue.  They  stepped 
into  welcome  shelter,  anil,  divesting  themselves  of  their 
damp  overcoats,  passei.!  untler  the  colonnade  upstairs 
to  the  first  floor. 
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sa!o>te,  and  Riccardo  led  the  way  thither.  At  their 
entry  Ciccio  glanced  up  with  the  sudden  look  of  sus- 
nicion  that  Riccardo  had  surprised  so  many  times. 
I'pon  the  introduction,  however,  Ciccio  appeared  to 
rcf;ard   the  young   Sicilian   with   friendliness. 

Riccardo  felt  proud  of  Gioconda,  who  inherit.id  he/ 
mother's  easy,  aristocratic  maimers,  and  showed  quick 
;;it crest  in  the  archaeologist's  work,  asking  him  ques- 
tiuiis  about  the  recent  discovery  of  rock-tombs  at 
Carthage  with  an  intelligence  which  surprised  both 
vounsz  men.  Annun/iata  listened  with  dainty  laziness, 
professing  entire  ignorance  of  such  matters.  So  Ric- 
cardo left  Gioconda  and  Giovanni  to  their  conversation, 
asul  settled  himself  beside  his  younger  cousin,  to 
exchange  teasing  remarks  with  her. 

(iiovanni  soon  rose  to  go,  pleading  his  appointment. 

"  Ikit  you  are  not  going  back  to  Carthage  ?  "  Ciccio 
Scarfi  said. 

"  No;  I  have  engaged  a  room  at  the  Hotel  de  Paris. 
I  shall  motor  back  early  to-morrow." 

■'  That  is  too  bad.  Another  time,  please  remember 
th.it  there  is  a  bedroom  always  ready  for  your  use 
here,"  Ciccio  remarked,  turning  to  his  eldest  daughter 
to  confirm  what  he  had  said. 

She  endorsed  her  father's  remark  with  pretty 
lv)-])italily. 

"  1  shall  take  you  at  your  word, "  CJiovanni  replied, 
flushing  a  little,  as  he  shook  hands  with  the  two  young 
Rirls.  He  meant  it.  It  was  long  since  he  had  talked 
t  J  women  of  his  own  class  and  nation,  particularly  to  a 
V.I. man  able  to  converse  with  him  on  equal  terms. 

After  he  had  gone,  the  girls  chattt  red  together, 
Ciccio  Scarfi  yawned,  and  Riccardo  fell  to  thinking. 
I  .1  f  iiiirhf   ti.«  li.iM  luvMi  with   M.-iliroiika-  and  he  fi:!t  an 
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insane  desire  for  her  presence  again.  Me  remembered 
how  he  had  kissed  her  hands  in  the  darkness  of  the 
carriage  on  iheir  way  to  Carthage — soft  hands,  fragrant 
hands ;  how  he  had  listened  to  her  broken  talk,  to 
that  lisping  contralto  voice  of  hers. 

Surely  she  was  not  as  the  other  dancers.  Why, 
then?  He  had  not  been  mistaken  in  thinking  her 
tender  :  he  was  no  novice  to  be  tricked  by  an  elaborate 
drama.  And  she  had  taken  no  money.  The  pain  of 
unfulfilled  instinct  racked  him,  a  warm  madness  crept 
into  his  veins.  Why  had  she  drugged  him?  v.hy  had 
she  escaped?  Cmild  it  ha\c  been  Said,  after  all?  if 
she  had  not  desired  him,  wliat  reason  had  she  for 
entertaining  him?  Hail  she  lied  when  she  called  her- 
self a  dancei  ?      No,  for  he  had  seen  her  dance. 

Every  one  was  saying  good-night.  Riccardo  started 
from  his  preoccupation.  Annunziata  was  giving  him 
his  lighted  candle. 

He  went  to  his  bedroom,  where  the  ivory  Christ 
above  the  bed  tlickered  in  the  uncertain  candlelight. 
The  sirocco  waiied  arountl  the  patio  like  a  lost  soul. 
Somehow  the  wavering  sha(U)WS  on  the  pale  limbs  of 
the  Redeemer  reminded  him  of  Mabrouka's  shuddering 
body.  His  lips  burned  as  he  kissed  the  crucifix  and 
murmured  an  "  .\ve."  Then  h.e  went  hurriedly  to  his 
writing-table  antl  scribbled  in  iMench  :  "  Come  to  me. 
I  must  si)eak  with  you.  KlCCAKIH)."  He  placed  it  into 
an  enveloj^e,  se.iled  it,  ;md  adilressed  it  in  a  feigned 
hand  to  ".Mabiouka:  (he/.  Ali  Habib,  3  Rue  dcs 
Montagues."  I'lacing  it  where  his  hand  would  fall  en 
it  tlu'  fn>t  thing  ncx!  morning,  he  undressed,  blew 
out  the  candle,  and  got  into  bed.  Holding  her  clasp.cd 
in  his  empty  arms,  he  fell  asleej)  with  a  dream  of  her 
presence.     "  Mabrouka  i  «?(/('/((■      .   ." 


CHAPTER    XI 

Hut  San  Calogrro's  appointment  did  not  lead  him 
towards  the  French  quarter,  as  he  had  implied  to 
Iviccardo.  It  led  him  instead  through  the  dark  wet 
btrcets  of  the  Arab  quarter,  skirting  the  Hara,  and  the 
oldest  quarter  of  the  town.  After  a  quarter  of  an  hour's 
u.ilking  he  reached  a  street  which  was  slightly  wider 
than  its  sisters,  though,  like  them,  it  was  partly  covered 
ii,.  It  burrowed  its  way  under  silent  houses,  which 
sjjanned  the  vaulting.  Andalusian  windows,  heavily 
l^'rilled,  broke  the  monotony  of  the  walls,  and  showed 
that  these  houses  had  been  built  by  Andalusian  Moors 
ii:  the  past  centuries.  Under  one  of  these  archways 
S;in  Calogero  came  to  a  stop  before  a  small  blue  door, 
■d'.\<\  inserting  a  key  into  the  old-fashioned  lock,  he 
uiicned  it,  closing  it  again  behind  him.  Ascending  the 
staircase,  illuminated  by  a  ?:noky  oil-lamp,  he  entered 
a  \ast  room,  in  which  a  single  candle  flickered,  its 
tl.unc  incapable  of  illuminating  more  than  a  small  area 
(if  the  gloom. 

A  bed,  heavily  gilt,  in  the  alcove  of  the  wall,  was 
tile  principal  object  of  the  room,  which  was  sparsely, 
almost  poorly,  furnished.  Beside  it  a  woman  crouched, 
h(T  head  hidden. 

,\t  San  Calogero's  entry  she  looked  up,  and  got 
qiii.kly    to    her    feet    with    a    gesture   of    respect    and 
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"  Mush,  hush  I  "  she  whispered.  "  Bislnuoya  !  She 
sleeps." 

'•  Slic  is  better  ?  "  he  queried  anxiously,  under  his 
breath. 

"  Since  sunset,  after  thy  departure,  she  has  slept." 

San  Calogero  crept  over  to  the  bed  noiselessly. 

The  hump  under  the  coverlet  was  so  slii^ht,  sn 
small,  that  his  heart  ached.  As  if  his  mere  presence 
had  brou<:;ht  a  disquieting^  influence,  ho\\e\er,  the  still 
fii^ure  shuddered  and  stirred.  Two  thin  arms  were 
lifted  from  beneath  the  coverlet. 

He  bent  quickly  over  her. 

"  Uouja,  my  little  soul,  1  have  awakened  thee, 
How  can  1  fort^ive  myself!" 

He  kissed  the  white  child's  face  which  lay  on  the 
pillow.  The  sick  girl's  black  eyes,  unnaturally  large, 
closed  contentedly  as  he  took  the  thin  body  in  his 
embrace ;  and  he  passed  his  lips  over  the  shut 
lids. 

"  My  lord,  my  sultan  ;  if  thou  wert  near  I  should 
know  even  if  1  were  dead." 

She  clung  to  him  with  her  little  strength,  as  if  to 
touch  him  gave  her  life. 

He  stroked  her  temples. 

"  Thou  art  cooler.  The  fever  seems  to  have  left 
thee,"  he  returned  after  a  moment,  releasing  her 
tenderly,  and  gathering  her  wasted  hands  into  his 
own. 

"  Yes,  the  burning  has  gone.  Thou  ha.st  wrought 
the  miracle.  The  medicine  that  the  I'Vank  doctor  gave 
mc  was  of  no  avail  until  I  saw  thee  again.  I  only 
live  when  thou  art  near  me." 

He  addressed   the   eUlerly  woman  who  stood  by  the 
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"Not  again,  sidi,"  she  tcturnecl  sullenly.  "He 
priimiscd  to  visit  her  in  the  early  morning." 

"  That  sounds  like  an  improvement,"  San  Calogero 
';;iid.  But  the  elder  woman's  eyes  burst  into  a  sudden 
I'ame. 

"  Of  what  good  if  he  comes  ?  "  she  uttered  in  a  low, 
ferocious  voice.  "  Of  the  nights  he  knows  nothing, 
lie  will  kill  her." 

San  Calogero  made  an  impatient  movement. 

"  Peace,  woman  !      We  have  had  this  talk  before." 

She  flung  herself  at  his  feet,  and  seized  hio  hand. 

"Sidi,  sidi!  have  pity.  He  is  foolish,  and  an 
infidel.  What  does  a  Frank  know  of  these  things? 
I  tell  you  the  girl  is  possessed  with  a  djinn.  How 
Miouldest  thou  understand — thou,  an  unbeliever  !  It 
i>  truth  that  I  speak  ;  Allah  knows  that  it  is  the  truth. 
Have  I  not  stayed  beside  her  night  after  night,  and 
heard  the  djinn  speaking  through  her  mouth  and 
rending  her  with  agony  as  he  goes.  What  does  the 
Frank  know  of  such  things  ?  How  can  minerals  and 
bitter  waters  cure  the  soul  ?  What  does  he  know  of 
exorcism,  or  of  the  use  of  magic  herbs?  .  .  .  The  girl 
will  die!   the  girl  will  die!" 

She  Durst  into  a  storm  of  sobbing. 

The  sick  girl  looked  distressed. 

"  I'ardon  her,  sidi,  I  have  spoken  and  reasoned 
•'•it'll  her  an  hundred  times,"  she  said,  as  though  in 
ajiology.  '-Thou  knowest,  Giovanni,  that  I  take  all 
the  medicines  that  the  P'rank  gives  me,  because  it  is 
thy  wish  and  I  am  obedient.  To  know  that  1  find 
favour  with  thee  is  better  than  health." 

'  1  have  told  thee  that  this  talk  about  djinns  is 
foolishness,"  San  Calogero  said  gently,  kissing  her  thin 
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She  hesitated.      "  Yes,  I   know    that  thou   art   wise, 


but- 


"  But    what "  he    queried,  with   a  slight   loss   of 

patience. 

"  If  only  I  might  try — the  other,"  she  said  hurriedly, 
timidly,  under  her  breath.  "  1  want  to  be  well.  I  want 
to  be  well  for  thy  sake.  Of  what  gootl  to  a  inan  is 
a  sick  mistress?  Thou  wilt  need  another  woman,  and 
my  heart  will  wither  within  me,  and  I  shall  die." 

"  Thou  art  better  already,  my  soul,"  he  argued,  with 
forced  cheerfulness,  caressing  her  cheeks.  "In  a  few 
weeks  thou  wilt  be  gay  and  fat  and  well." 

She  was  silent.  Great  tears  welled  out  under  her 
closed  eyes  and  fell  slowly  on  to  the  pillow. 

He  looked  at  her  in  desjieration. 

"  Tell  me,  little  one,"  he  said,  speaking  on  impulse. 
"  Would  it  please  thee  to  see  an  Arab  doctor  ? " 

"If  1  might,  if  I  might!"  she  breathed  fearfully, 
opening  wide,  wet  black  eyes  to  his. 

He  reflected.  Her  tranquillity  of  mind  was  important, 
and  the  distress  she  was  causing  herself  likely  to  undo 
all  the  good  wrought  by  the  French  doctor's  treatment. 

He  turned  to  the  other  woman,  who  sat  with  her  face 
buried  in  her  hands. 

"  Fatoum,  ui  Fatoum  !  " 

The  woman  lifted  her  head. 

"  Thou  knowest  an  Arab  physician — a  luxkim  ?  "  he 
asked. 

"  Ves,  sidi."      Her  eyes  were  eager. 

"  Then  fetch  one  as  soon  as  it  is  possible." 

He  would  at  least  be  present  when  the  man  arrived. 

A  half-frightened  look  appeared  on  the  face  of  the 
sick  girl. 

"  Thou  art  not  displeased  with  me  ?  " 
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"  Why  should  I  be  displeased  ?  Have  I  ever  shown 
anger  to  thee,  my  little  -;r)iil  ?  " 

A  smile  danced  into  her  sunken  eyes. 

"  HamduUah  !  that  is  true.  .  .  .  Lay  th\  head  beside 
mine  on  the  pillow.      My  heart  is  full  of  happiness." 

"  Is  it  not  time  for  thy  milk  ?  " 

She  gave  him  a  look  of  love.  He  totjk  the  pitcher 
from  Fatoum's  hands,  and  filled  the  glass  by  her  bed- 
side, adding  a  little  brandy  from  a  flask.  She  made  a 
wry  grimace  when  he  supported  her  to  a  sitting  position 
and  held  the  glass  to  her  lips. 

"  I  had  sooner  it  were  poison,"  she  said  with  weak 
gaiety,  adding  a  pious  "  Bismillah  ! "  as,  with  a  final 
grimace,  she  gulped  it  down. 

The  effort  seemed  to  exhaust  her,  and  for  a  moment 
she  gasped  painfully  for  breath.  The  elder  woman, 
shrouded  in  her  haik,  had  already  left  the  room. 

Her  breathing  became  heavier  and  less  regular,  but 
she  lay  in  a  state  of  coma  that  was  half  stupor,  half 
sleep.  He  watched  her  intently,  as  a  mother  watches 
a  sleeping  child.  An  hour  slipped  by.  There  had 
Ijeen  no  sound  or  stir  in  the  room.  He  had  not  dared 
to  move  for  fear  of  disturbing  her.  Presently  the 
candle,  burnt  to  the  socket,  flared  and  sputtered  and 
went  out. 

They  were  in  darkness.  He  listened  anxiously  for 
tlic  sound  of  an  opening  door  below,  but  there  was  no 
sound  but  Uouja's  heavy  breathing  in  the  vast  emptiness 
of  the  room. 

Suddenl)'  she  began  to  speak,  in  a  soft,  unnatural 
viiitc.  He  bent  over  her,  thinking  she  had  calleil  him, 
but  she  struck  at  him  with  burningly  hot  hands,  and 
made  a  noise  in  her  throat.  He  realised  that  this 
babblnig  was  dehrium,  and  sat  patiently  waitmg  in  the 
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darkness.     The   babbling  cc^ntinucd,  sibilant  and   high 
and  strange.      He  only  caught  a  word   here  and   there. 
Once   she  cried   out  that  the  leathern   bag  was  stifling 
her.      Then   he  caught   the  words,  "  Bite,  bite,  bite,"  in 
quick   succession.      His   knowledge  of  Arabic  was  not 
perfect   enough    to   enable   him    to   understand    much. 
There  was   something   uncan.iy  to  him  in  heeiring  this 
high,  strange  voice  in   the  darkness.      It   seemed  as   if 
another  element  had  entered  into  the  room,  a  malignant, 
half-intelligent  force  like  that  of  a  hostile  maniac.      At 
times   the  voice   stopwe  1   uttering   words,  and   changed 
into  a  .sound  that  was  hardly  human  ;  a  hissing,  rattling 
sound  that  nevertheless  conveyed  a  kind  of  intelligence, 
and  was  in  some  degree   an  expression   of  volition  and 
emotion.      From    what    part    of    her    fevered    brain    it 
originated     he     could     not     gue.-s.       At    times     there 
were   silences,  but  silences  so  pregnant,  so  diseased,  so 
malevolent,  that  he  felt  him.scif  shuddcrir.g.     He  under- 
stoofl   now  what    l-'at.       1   hatl    meant  when  she  talked 
about   a  djinn.      There  was  something  abnormal  about 
this   delirium,  that,   hail    lie   been   superstitious,  would 

have  reduced  him  to But,  pah  !  the  idea  was  absurd. 

He  wondered  if  he  could  soothe  her  by  smoothing 
her  brow.  His  hands  were  a  little  clammy,  it  was  true, 
but  they  were  cold.  He  nioveil  a  little  nearer  to  the 
bed,  but  drew  back  in  an  unexi)ected  repugnance  to 
touch  her.  It  was  not  Uouja,  this  whispering,  whinnying 
thing  in  the  darkness.      Ciod  !   what  was  it  then? 

He  pulled  himself  abruptly  together.  What  a  fool 
he  was  to  let  a  f.uic)-  like  tiii-.  influence  him.  ...  A 
sick  girl,  in  a  fever.  ...  it  was,  perhaps,  that  he  was 
unaccustomed  to  illness.  .  .  .  Still,  he  could  noi  bring 
him-elf  tf>  touch  her.  If  only  he  could  smoke.  lUit 
he  had  no  cigarettes  left. 
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Another  of  those  terriblo  silences  fell.  lie  cursed 
his  nerves.  How  was  it  that  he,  accustomed  to  the 
'_;ieat  emptiness  and  loneliness  of  desert  ni;^'hts,  the 
-tilhiess  of  dead  cities,  ctnikl  be  affecteil  by  a  dark  room 
and  a  sick  girl.  He  tried  to  force  his  mind  elsewhere, 
t.)  think  of  Riccartlo  liastiai^niini,  of  the  new  rock-tombs 
at  Carthage  which  had  only  that  week  come  to  lii;ht ; 
but  his  brain  refused  to  obey  liim,  as  a  trembliuLj  horse 
refuses  to  leap  into  a  fire  at  its  master's  rein  and 
>pur.  His  entire  being  was  dominated  by  something 
else,  something  inexplicable,  something  horrible.  He 
windered  how  many  hours  had  gone  by  since  Fatoum 
hu!  left  him.  In  God's  name,  how  long  would  it  be 
before  .she  returned? 

The  silence  was  Ion.;er  than  usual.  He  could  bear 
it  no  more.  He  remembered  that  there  was  a  box  of 
matches  in  his  pocket.  If  he  were  to  strike  one  he 
nii.jht  be  able  to  iliscover  another  candle  and  light  it. 
Wirli  a  shaking  hand  he  felt  for  them.  The  first  match 
filled  to  ignite,  and  he  threw  it  away.  The  second 
:.;;ive  a  feeble  flare.  He  looked  hastily  towards  the 
b'jil.  Douja  had  thrown  off  the  coverlet,  and  was 
l\ing  fiat  upon  her  stomach  on  the  high  bed,  her  posi- 
tion giving  her  head  a  curiously  flattenetl  appearance. 
iler  face  w.is  close  to  his  own,  hrr  eyes,  scarcely  f)pcn, 
wi-iT  two  burning  slits  in  ]\r.\  white  face.  The  lips  were 
ili.iwn  back  to  ^huw  the  te^th.  ["he  oiM  thing  was 
that  although  she  held  herself  so  still,  so  terribly  still,  her 
position  suggested  an  unnatural  tenseness  which  gave 
hi-r  the  cnniching,  waiting  look  of  ,i  tigress  about  to 
priug,  or  a  serpent  ready  to  stiikc  I'hc  match  burnt 
his  fingt-rs,  and  he  threw  it  down,  mo\iii;;,  as  he  liii!  so, 
abruptly  away  from  the  bed.  The  pall  of  darkness  had 
f  i'.''!i    again.      \\  hat  wonder   if  people  worshipped  fire 
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and  light  as  the  dispellers  of  evil  when  so  little  a  ing 
as  a  burning  match  h.ij  power  to  alleviate  the  terror 
that  walketh  by  night. 

After  a  while  he  heard  a  new  sound,  the  sound  of  a 
body  sliding.  She  was  sliding,  sliding  stealthily  to  the 
floor  ;  not  falling  or  descending  by  ordinary  means.  A 
sudden  horror  froze  him.  He  heard  the  sound  of 
naked  flesh,  rustling,  grating  along  the  matting  by  his 
feet.  With  an  effort  of  his  will  he  reached  again  for 
the  box  of  matches,  and  lit  a  second  match.  He  saw 
the  white,  thin  boily  of  a  woman,  Douja's  body,  moving 
sinuously  over  the  floor,  with  the  head  laid  flat  so  that 
all  the  neck  touched  the  ground  ;  propelling  itself 
swiftly  and  bonelcssly  with  the  furtive,  jerking  move- 
ments of  a  reptile. 

"  Uouja  !  "  came  from  his  lips  hoarsely. 

Yet  he  had  the  consciousness  tluit  it  was  not  Douja. 
He  made  a  frantic  appeal  to  his  reason,  to  his  will. 
The  match,  crackling  as  it  burnt  into  the  flesh  of  his 
finger  and  thumb,  helped  to  restore  him.  He  rushed 
forward,  bent  to  grasp  at  the  elusive  thing  worming  its 
way  along  on  the  floor,  and  put  his  arms  around  it. 
At  the  same  time  he  heard  the  sound  of  a  door  below. 

Douja's  body  contorted  in  his  aims.  It  was  very 
c(jld.  He  wonclrrcd  at  the  strength  of  her.  She  struck 
at  him  with  her  head,  hissing  as  she  did  so  in  her 
throat.  An  instinct  of  self-preservation  made  him 
slreld  his  neck  before  hrr  second  attack.  l-'ootsteps 
came  up  the  stairs. 

Her  l)ody  was  still  contorting  wildly,  with  flapping, 
unnatural  movemt-nts.  SuiU  cnly  he  felt  her  teeth  in 
his  gullet,  as  with  h  great  effort  lu:  rc.ichcd  the  bed  with 
hi.>  burden,  :ind  for  the  first  time  since  thei-  struggle 
she   screamed,  the   high   scream   of  a   terrified   animal. 
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A,!.;ain  and  a^ain  she  shrieked.  He  still  kept  his  arms 
tightly  round  her  as  he  laid  her  on  the  bed.  liut  a 
new  access  of  strength  convulsed  her,  and  she  wrenched 
hrrsL'lt  away  from  liim.  A  prol<in,£;cd  wail  burst  from 
her  lips,  a  sound  different  from  those  she  luid  uttered 
hitherto — a  fri^^htened,  human  sound. 

Ciicjvanni  experienced  an  inexplicable  relief,  and  just 
a-,  the  door  opened,  and  a  liyht  broke  into  the  room,  he 
^tai^gered  back  from  the  bedside. 

I-atoum  held  the  oil-lamp  in  her  hand.  The  man 
u ho  walked  behind  her  was — good  heavens!  "It  is 
)<>u.  .Si  Ismael,"  he   said,  advancing   unsteadily  to  meet 

him.      "  1     tlidn't    know "      Words    failed    him  ;    he 

snbbed  ;  he  fell  to  the  ground.  i''atoum,  holding  the 
lamp  high  over  her  head,  went  to  the  f)e(lside,  and 
turned  over  the  naked  body  which  lay  there  face 
ill i\vn ward,  'i'he  e>es  she  looked  into  were  glazed  ; 
t  . am  was  still  upon  the  mouth.  There  was  no  move- 
ment. 

■  It  is  too  late,"  she  said,  without  betraying  any 
tiiijtion.  She  unclenched  the  hands  gently,  and 
str.iightcncd  the  limbs,  then  spread  the  coverlet  over 
tlie  dead  girl. 

Si  ismael  bent  over  Giovanni's  unconscious  figure, 
ami  with  rapid  fmgers  loosened  his  clothing,  uncmering 
;he  bleeding  mark  in  his  throat. 

'  I  will  make  myself  responsil)le  for  this  man,"  he 
viid  curtly.  "  I  know  him.  \\  hat  had  he  to  do  with 
ll'.i  (■  and  her  ?  " 

'  Douja.  the  girl,  was  my  niice.  She  was  given  in 
marriage  to  a  travelling  merchant  at  dafsa.  She  w.is 
little  and  deHtate,  and  only  tweKc.  He  ill-treated  her 
I  lie  .-idi,  beside  whom  we  camped  one  night,  hcaril  thr 
girl  sobbing,  and  l.x-cause  she  iiad  become  diseased  the 
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merchant  parted  with  her  for  the  dowry  which  the  sidi 
paid.  She  recovered  for  a  Httle  while,  and  then  the 
djinn  entered  her  and  brought  her  into  a  sickness. 
The  sidi  enjjagcd  a  Vra.uk  hakim  .  .  ."  She  choked, 
unable  to  speak. 

Si  Ismacl  was  winding  a  strip  of  his  turban  round 
Giovanni's  throat. 

"  I  will  take  him  in  my  carriage,"  he  said.     "  There 
is    poison    in    ihe  wound,  and  if  the    antidote 
applied  quickly  he  will  die.      Hast  thou  mone> 
the  girl  ?  " 

She  shook  her  head,  her  tongue  dried. 

Si  Ismael  drew  out  his  pur.se  and  handed  it  to  her, 
and  then,  raising  the  Sicilian's  limp  figure  in  his  arms, 
he  passed  out. 
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CHAPTER    XII 


GlOCONDA  was  brushing  her  hair  out  before  the 
mirror.  H-jr  thoughts  were  busy  with  the  trivial 
ciircs  of  the  day,  and  chiefly  with  the  necessity  for 
fresh  muslin  curtains  in  her  father's  room,  since  the 
Cithers  had  been  badly  torn  in  the  wash.  As  she 
calculated  what  she  would  have  to  pay  for  them  in 
tiic  Magazin  General,  where  there  was  a  "  Rabat " 
t!iat  week,  her  rapid  fingers  rolled  the  long  tresses 
into  curls  and  piiuied  theni  over  her  well-shaped  heat! 
w  ith  mathematical  neatness.  She  was  not  one  of  those 
women  who  leave  the  dressing  of  their  hair  to  a 
lc->iurcd  moment  after  inorning  coflee,  and  begin  the 
(lay  in  k  f^eig^noir;  and  she  had  the  habit  of  rising  an 
hour  before  the  rest  of  the  householil.  !n  that  hour  she 
i;-ually  contrived  to  do  more  than  most  of  her  country- 
V, men  would  have  accomplished  in  a  morning — for 
.Sicilian  women  are  inclined  to  dawtlle  over  the  day. 

"  Signorina,  signorina  !  " 

She  went  hastily  to  the  door. 

'  What  is  it.  C'oncetta  ?" 

1  he  old  woman  came  in,  excited. 

•  The  signore   who   was   here   last   night,  the  signer 
ti:,i>r/ifsc — he  is  below,  ill,  dying;    with  an  .Xrab." 

"Below,    where?'       Giocontia    repeated,    her     brain 
i.:iablc  to  grasp  the  facts  at  first. 
In  a  carriage,  signorina." 
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The  girl  threw  on  a  dressinrj-jackt-t  and  followed 
Concetta  down  the  stairs.  She  was  confronted  in  the 
courtyard  by  a  tall,  disfnified  persona,i,'e  in  Arab  dress. 

"  Si  Ismael  !  "  she  exclaimed,  surprised  past  further 
speech. 

"  The  iMarchese  di  San  Calo<^rero  is  in  my  carriaf^je," 
he  said  in  explanation,  speaking;  in  French.  "  He 
paused  to  see  a  snake-charmer  last  ni;.;ht,  and  one  of 
the  reptiles  escaped  and  bit  him.  1  happened  to  be 
passinj^  in  my  carriage  at  the  time,  and  took  him  to  my 
house  to  apply  the  necessary  antidotes.  But  the  wound 
is  still  in  a  critical  stale :  he  should  be  carefully 
nursed.  He  mentioned  ywur  cousin's  name  several 
times  during  a  period  of  semi-C()nscif)Usness,  so  I 
thought  it  best  to  bring  him  here  instead  of  taking 
him  to  the  hospital.  Unfortunately  I  am  leaving  Tunis 
for  several  tlays,  or  I  should  have  been  pleased " 

I  ie  hesitatetl. 

"  You  (.lid  rightly,"  (jioconda  answered  quickly.  "  I 
will  have  him  carried  upstairs  immediately." 

She  superintended  the  removal  of  the  unconscious 
man  from  the  carriage  to  her  own  bedroom,  which  was 
for  the  moment  the  only  one  prepared  for  use. 

"  1  have  left  a  message  with  a  l-'reiuh  doctor,"  Si 
Ismael  said,  as  she  returned  to  him  in  the  courtyard. 
"  He  should  be  here  within  a  few  minutes.  Meantime 
you  need  not  be  alarmed.  I  liave  applied  an  antidote. 
It  is  the  effects  of  the  drug  which  cause  the  present 
unconsciousness.      He  will  sleep  it  f ;ff  in  time." 

He  bowed  form.dly  and  turned  to  go.  Gioconda 
watched  him  into  the  elo^eil  carriage  with  a  dazed 
fieling  ;   tlu-n  went  u|)-tairs  to  lend  the  sleeping  man. 
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of  every  one  in  the  house.  For  the  first  few  days  he 
had  periods  of  delirium,  followed  by  loiiij  hours  in 
uliich  he  lay  in  absolute  stupor,  scarcely  breathing. 
Kiccardo  relieved  Gioconda  at  times  of  the  arduous 
>ick-room  duty,  during  the  lime  when  the  fever  was 
at  its  hij,diest.  The  wound  in  Giovantii's  neck,  and 
the  symptoms  which  accompanied  his  sickness,  frankly 
pu/./led  the  doctor.  He  inclined  to  the  belief  that  a 
d'l'^  or  rodent  had  inflicted  the  bite,  and  refused  to 
think  that  it  could  have  been  caused  by  a  snake. 
li.j  had  studied  the  question  of  native  antidotes,  and 
affirmed  to  Riccardo  that  the  Arab  knowledge  of 
i'  i-,uns  in  some  districts  was  astonishingly  wide,  and 
jiMhably  descended  by  tradition  from  the  science  of 
an  (ilder  civilisation.  As  soon  as  Giovanni  was  better, 
\:c  ([uestioned  him  about  the  circumstances  ;  but  found 
';•.;>  patient  reticent. 

(iiovanni  grew  better  by  degrees  ;  the  wound  healed, 
i:  i  he  came  at  last  into  a  pleasant  state  of  conval- 
■Mcnce,  during  which  he  fjund  it  possible  to  banish 
l':,r  jiast  as  he  would  banish  a  nightmare  from  waking 
'.:i  night.  In  his  own  mind  the  experience  of  that  night 
^cenied  a  dream  of  horror  in  which  he  was  unable  to 
lii-assnciate  reality  from  illusion.  Of  the  dead  child 
— ^he  was  hardly  more — whom  he  had  rescued  for  a 
-h. 'it  time  from  the  tangible  terrors  of  a  sordid  exist- 
;  v.  only  to  see  her  reitlungcd  into  the  worse  terrors 
Ahi.h  he  could  not  comprehend,  he  could  hardly  bear 
t.  think.  The  present  was  embodied  agreeably  in 
thr  cool-fingered,  capable  girl  who  administered  his 
medicines,  changed  the  dressings  on  his  neck,  kept 
tlic  ilowers  by  his  bedside  fresh,  and  talked  to  him 
:.;rntly  (jf  everyday  things  in  an  everyday  \oice.  It 
; '•  ir^etl   him.  too.  to   see  .Annunziata,  w  ilh   her  childish 
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loveliness  and  the  cjay  ways  which  she  subdued  in  his 
sick-room,  and  to  talk  to  Riccardo  liastia_c,mini.  Ciccio 
Scarfi,  taciturn  and  harassed-lookin<^,  came  in  daily, 
anti  SalvHlore  was  solicitous  on  his  behalf, 

Riccardo,  meanwhile,  had  gone  twice  to  the  hidden 
cafe  in  the  Rue  des  Montai^nes,  without  result.  llis 
appeal  to  the  dancer  had  brought  no  response,  and 
he  had  watchetl  with  increasing  impatience  the  gyrating 
and  heaving  of  the  fat  Jewesses.  ]nit  he  had  neither 
succeeded  in  making  himself  understood  when  he  asked 
for  her,  nor  in  disco\ering  the  least  trace  of  her.  A 
heavy  subsidy  had  been  placed  in  the  well-manicured 
hand.;  of  Ali  Habib  at  each  successive  visit,  together 
with  missives  in  I'^rench  addressed  to  Mabrouka,  but 
they  were  not  more  productive  of  result  than  the 
epistle  he  had  sent  through  the  post.  It  was  possible 
that  she  could  not  read.  He  was  maddened  by  the 
fact  that  although  the  woman  knew  where  he  lived, 
she  had  'Mven  him  no  sign.  He  had  never  had  to 
sue  long  for  favours,  tlvuiks  to  his  good  looks  and 
his  youtli.  Her  trickery  of  him  seemed  purposeless-, 
and  because  he  was  unable  to  understand,  this  one 
woinan,  a  native  courte.^an,  became  enhanced  with  a 
fictitious  value.  She  became  to  him  the  Fafa  Morq-aria, 
"leckoning  aiitl  elusi\e.  Whereas  if  he  had  gained  her,  c'/i 
lo  s<! .'   till-  spell  might  have  vanished  with  tiie  mystery. 

The  morning  following  his  second  fruitless  visit  to 
the  Rue  des  .Alontagnes,  an  iiisjnration  came  into  his 
mini!  as  he  laj'  between  waking  and  sleeping  in  his 
bed.  The  clattering  (»f  housework  in  the  patio  had 
roused  him  earlier  tlian  usu.il.  Concctta  was  screaminf^ 
to  Marit'tla.  the  servant-girl,  the  length  of  the  courtyard 
in  aTigry  Sicilian,  and  the  sun  was  bliiulingh-  white  on 
tinj    [i.iicii     oi     w.iii     .tiji.)\c    ill-    iiciui         I  iie    iiica     liiai 
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occurred  to  hiin  was  so  obvious  that  he  was  amazed  that 
it.  hnd  not  penetrated  his  mind  before.  Si  Ismacl,  or 
C  iiradin  if  fie  prefcrreti  the  name,  had  been  the 
rncans  of  his  seeing  Mabrouka.  It  was  on  his  door- 
.-tcp  that  he  had  first  spoken  to  the  woman,  and  it 
was  to  his  servant  that  she  had  delivered  somethinii. 
Therefore  the  necessary  information  as  to  her  where- 
ahnits  could  be,  with  diplomacy,  extracted  from  Si 
ImimcI  himself.  It  was  worth  trying  in  any  case.  He 
h.u!  resolved  to  track  her  down.  His  hunting  instinct 
as  well  as  his  vanity  had  been  touched. 

lie  hummed  a  Neapolitan  song,  and  after  sousing 
i;i  a  c(jld  bath  <i  i'Aiiglnis,  he  went  out  into  the  patio 
t)  sun  himself  before  morning  C(j>ffce.  He  felt  the 
,;'  r.v  of  superb  health  and  young  manhood,  and  v.as 
Southern  enough  to  recognise  its  physical  origin.  The 
sadiicss  which  underlies  Xhc  joic  de  vivrc  of  the  extreme 
."^  uth  is  due  to  this  realisation  of  the  fleetingness  of 
t:,i:i;;;s ;  to  the  knowledge  that  the  hour  in  the  sun 
r:-ust  be  followed  by  the  long  darkness.  Achmed  was 
cleaning  the  boots  of  the  infidel. 

"  Xarck  mabroukl'  he  smiled  in  the  vernacular  (a 
for  lunate  morning). 

"  Xarck  niabrouk"  Riccardo  returned,  offering  him 
a  ci^Mrette.  He  usually  carried  a  case  although  he 
bcKioiii  smoked.  Achmed  ceased  from  the  defiling  work 
rt  cleaning  infidel  boots,  and  lit  it.  An  Arab  never 
rciu^es  the  offer  of  a  smoke,  except  during  Ramadan. 

"  Ilest  thanks,  monsieur;  a  fortunate  day  to  you." 

"  I  need  good  luck,"  Riccardo  said  carelcssl)-. 

"It  is  I  who  bring  the  good  hick  to  this  house," 
Achniet!  went  on,  with  the  air  of  a  benefactor.  "  I 
have  a   brother  who   is   mahaboul,  and   in   the  favour  of 
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in  his  half-witted  brother.  "  And  he  is  not  the  first 
in  our  family,  monsieur ;  my  great-grandfather  was 
also  a  holy  man,  he  has  a  marabout^  two  kilometres 
from  Tunis.  My  mother  goes  there  every  Friday  to 
leave  candles."  He  sent  up  a  h)ng  column  of  smoke 
and  gave  the  hoot  he  held  a  vigorous  rubbing. 

"  Speaking  of  marabouts,"  Riccardo  began  in  a 
casual  manner,  "tell  me  of  this  Si  Ismael  of  whom 
1  hear  so  much." 

Achmed  looked  up  with  a  start. 

"Si  Ismad?"  he  repeated.  ''Wallah!"  he  added 
after  a  moment's  reflection,  "that  is  indeed  a  great 
man,  and  a  holy." 

"  \\y  what  particular  piece  of  holiness  has  he  dis- 
tinguished himself?"   Riccardo  questioned. 

"  He  is  a  marabout  of  the  Rahmanya,"  Achmed 
replied  in  nrni-committal  tones,  again  fixing  his  attention 
upon  the  boot  which  he  was  polishing.  "  I  know 
nothing  of  him,  except  that  he  is  a  powerful  man." 

Riccardo  strolled  away  whistling  "  Ci  sira"  and  then 
checked  himself  as  he  saw  his  youngest  cousin  at  the 
opening  into  the  second  patio. 

"  Riccardo,"  she  called  in  the  Sicilian  dialect. 
"  Vetii  cha  !  " 

He  went  to  her. 

"  I'm  feeding  my  tlamingoes,"  she  said, "  and  Yasoda 
won't  eat.  I  wi.-h  you  would  see  what  is  the  matter 
with  her."  Riccardo  followed  her  to  the  corner  in 
which  the  flamingoes  were  penned.  One  stood  with 
ruffled  pink-and-white  feathers  on  one  leg  apart  from 
the  others,  its  lotig  neck  huddling  into  the  body,  a 
dishevelled  and  sick -looking  object. 

Riccardo  examined  it.      "  It  looks  ill." 

'  The  term  "  marabout  "  applies  cqu.ill)  to  .t  hdy  man  or  las  lomb. 
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^'  Of  course  it  does.      But  what  shall  I  do?" 

"  Why  don't  you  try  giving  it  a  morning's  liberation  ?  " 
he  suggested.  "  Let  it  wander  about  the  patio.  It  can't 
L^ct  away,  and  it  will  be  best  to  keep  it  from  the  others." 

"  It  is  always  discontented,"  Annun/.iata  said,  as 
-he  shooed  it  out  and  refastened  the  hurdle  and 
matting.  "It  is  always  trying  to  fly;  and  it  pecks 
t!ii-  (;thcr.s.  It  is  funny  too,  because  I  had  it  when 
it  was  quite  young." 

The  sick  flamingo  hopped  languidly  away,  and 
became  a  ruffled  ball  in  a  sunny  corner. 

■  I'erhaps  it  has  nostalgia,"  suggested  Kiccardo.  "  Pcr- 
h:\.\><.  it  is  in  love  with  the  sky  that  you  will  never  let  it 
reach.  It  may  remember  the  tales  it  heard  of  the 
h.rdcs  that  fly  to  Egypt  in  the  cold  months,  wing  to 
v.ing,  with  nothing  between  themselves  and  the  sun, 
nothing  between  themselves  and  the  sea." 

"  Do  you  think  so  ?  "  .Annunziata  said  reflectively, 
as  they   went    together   t  ds    the    house.      "  I    will 

let  its  wings  grow  and  see.' 

"  It  might  find  itself  declassh'  if  you  gave  it  its 
freedom.  It  will  go  gladly — but  the  other  birds  will 
'ok  on  it  as  an  alien,  a  foreigner.  It  will  be  dis- 
a;)i)ointed.  It  will  perhaps  be  pecked  to  death  by 
the  flock." 

Then  I  had  better  not  ?  " 

"  It  has  a  nature  which  must  always  suffer,"  Riccardo 
>aid,  and  looked,  laughing,  into  Annunziata's  serious 
cye>.     "  It's  only  a  bird,  after  all." 

"  Evvero  !  "   Annunziata   smiled  ;    "  it's  only   a  bird. 

•  .  Oh,  Riccardo,  I  forgot,  I  came  out  to  give  you 
a  letter  which  came  this  morning.  Seeing  Vasoda  so 
ill  made  me  forget." 
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slipped  it  into  his  pocket,  and  asked  for  news  of 
Giovanni. 

"He  has  passed  a  ^^ood  night.  The  fever  has  left 
him  completely." 

"  I  shall  go  in  to  sec  him  after  I  have  drunk  coffee," 
Riccardo  answered. 

He  was  inwardly  eager  to  devour  the  contents  of 
the  letter,  which  he  did  not  question  was  the  answer 
from  Mabrf)uka  which  he  had  expected  so  long.  The 
address  was  carefully,  childishly  written,  as  if  by  a 
scribe  unaccustomed  to  forming  the  Roman  characters. 
Perhaps  she  had  employed  one  of  the  letter-writers 
in  the  souks.  As  soon  as  he  had  an  opportunity,  he 
opened  it  and  perused  it. 

"  Dear  Friend  '"  (he  read;, — "  I  love  thee,  but  can- 
not see  thee.  MakrCUKA." 


Riccardo  crammed  this  concise  epistle  into  his  coat 
pockit.  No  woman,  or  man  either,  ever  yet  found  it 
impossible  to  see  a  lover,  if  the  desire  were  strong 
enough.  It  was  plain  that  the  dancer  was  occupied 
with  other  suitors.  It  hatl  been  her  whim  to  entertain 
him  for  a  night,  and  with  the  gratification  of  the  whim 
further  desire  to  see  him  had  disappeared.  He  blamed 
himself  for  letting  this  outcast  occupy  so  much  of 
his  thought  or  cmj)loy  so  much  of  his  imagination. 
Vet,  at  the  same  time,  he  did  not  relinquish  his  in- 
tention of  extracting  information  about  her  from  Si 
Ismael. 


Giovanni    was    dressed   when    Riccardo    entered  his 
room,  and    deep   in    the   coluinns   of  the  Dipcch.c  de  Lx 
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In  answer  to  Riccardo's  exclamation  of  surprise  at 

seeing  the  invalid  in  his  clothes,  Giovanni  laughed. 

"  I  should  have  been  up  long  ago  if  it  had  not  been 

fur  Gioconda's  sick-room  tyranny,  and  the  aiding   and 

abetting  of  monsieur,  the  doctor.      This   night   fever  is 

imply  a  return  of  malaria  which   I    have   had    all    my 

i:le-a   mere   nothing.      Besides,    I    must   get   back   to 

v.-rk    soon.      I     Hve   had    news    from    Carthage    that 

there    is    to    be    an    expedition    to    the    south,    to    K\. 

Hathera,  a   village   near   Kairouan,    where   chance   has 

(hscoyered  a  temi)Ie,  or  what  they  hope  is  a  temple." 

His  eyes  shone  in  his  pale  face. 

"  Vou  and  your  cousins  have  been  very  good  to  me" 

h^'  added   simply.      "  I  fed  that  I   can   never  repay  ail 

'^h\<  kindness  to  me — a  mere  stranger." 

"A    stranger— when    we   are   almost    of  the   same 
hlood  ! " 

■It   is   true    that    I    feel   myself  adopted,"  Giovanni 

sniiied. 

"  Then  you  will  leave  us  ?  " 
With    the    permission    of  this    rogue    of   a   doctor. 
I  He  air  at  Kairouan  at   this   season   is   dry  and    good* 
■'::'!  I  am  best  in  the  open." 

"  Vou  should    marry  a    Bedouin  woman   and    live   in 
■!■    lilack  tents,"  Riccardo  said,  laughing. 

■    Ihe   black    tents    tempt   me    often— but    not    the 
prospect  of  a  wife." 

-.Vur/u'/      What    foolishness    is    this,  amico    mto ! 
Ill'  u  wilt  need  a  wife  some  day." 

Giovanni   made  a  half-humorous  gesture.     "  I   have 
!''   especial    need    of    women.      I     devote     myself    to 
J  mistress  who  never  changes  and  yet  is  ever-changing 
myself,  she   has   outHved    her  rir-:^  n.-iscl-^ 
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"  This  is  sick  man's  tall<.  Wait  till  the  blood  j^ocs 
coursint;  quickly  throui^h  your  veins  ajjain^  you  will 
find  such  a  mistress  lacking  in  response"  Riccardn 
replied.  He  had  surmised  that  all  was  not  well  with 
Iiis  kinsman  in  this  direction,  and  attributed  hi-; 
melancholy  to  this  rau-.e.  l''or  when  he  had  relieved 
Gioconda  at  the  night-watch  by  tiie  sick  man's  bed 
during  the  periotl  of  his  delirium,  he  liad  heai  ! 
Giovanni  more  than  once  babble  a  woman's  name, 
torrether  with  much  indistinct  Arabic;  and  once  he 
had  screamed  out  th.at  the  woman  was  pos'-^essed,  and 
that  if  ^he  kissed  his  threat  h.e  would  die.  That 
Giocr)nda  had  also  overheard  fiver  talk  of  this  kind 
he  did  not  duul)t,  but  said  iiotlii;ig  to  her  of  the 
matter.       It  was  none  of  Iiis  business. 

I'.efore  he  went  on  his  u  a\-  to  the  office,  Gioconda 
called  him  secretly  aside  into  the  .swAv//,  which  wa> 
empty. 

"  Kiccardo,"  she  said,  "  I  am  worried  about  in\' 
father.  1  U'  has  looked  ill  for  a  long  time,  but  latel\- 
it  has  goiwn  much  worse.  Little  things  upset  him. 
Do  you  kn.iw  that  when  1  told  him  that  Si  b^mael 
had  bttpught  Giovanni  here  that  first  da\-,  he  glared 
at  me  like  a  maniac.  It  was  not  that  he  disliked 
Giovaiuii  being  here,  U>r  he  has  .dways  been  concerned 
about  him  ever  since." 

"I  have  seen,"  Kircardo  replied,  "that  hi',  nerves 
arc  not  in  good  condition."  lie  did  not  wish  te 
alarm  Gioconda. 

"  Tlieti  >'ou  have  noticed  too,"  .she  went  on  hurriedl}'. 
"  I  h;it  is  jii^t  it.  lie  starts,  and  listens,  and  dislikes 
bring  alonr.      If   1    did    not   know    thai    he   muld  have 

nuthing  to   be  afraid  of  I   should  say  that  \v  was 

She  broke  oft". 
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'•  I  kilmv." 

■■I   have  „„t  saM  a  «-„rd    ,„    ^i.y  of   the   other," 

•  \"U— you  know  of  no  raiise?" 

■1  k,,o,v„f  no  cause/' she  a„s„e..,l.      -  The  business, 
|;>^^^-l>s,   ,s    „,ore    pros,,.:,.,,,,    ,l,,,„    it    ,,„    ;,,„,    f„; 

Iff    kissed    her    hand       "  f  ,,;ii     ?         i 

'    ^^'"    '(>    \^h;it      r     /-i.»"    I, 

;:--n,er      •■..,n.,,si,„pK,,„..ha,,::'„'e.^':J- 
d.u  all.       Ihc-rc  is  no  ,ice,l    (or   v-,u,    f  , 

'^!'';''^''-'^i>--''>'-auJL^h;:::-:;-^ 

•>'t-   he  ucntau-ay,  he  f;,„nd  somewhat  to  p.ndcr 
-  .t!'^-  'act  that   Ciccio   Scarfl  had   s!,own  e  n.  io, 
■'    ''^-inn^.   that    Si    Isniae!     had    ro.ne    to       ' 
>'  fM.iael,  and  always   Si    I.nMeP      Tl  ■  '"^'• 

-e.^;onr:^^;V'^''"r''r''-^ 

thorn    that    \  '"  ^''"""''  '^^'-   '■"^••^'•■d   '-^-non-^ 

niom,  t,,at  Annun.iata  was   absent.      Where  wi-   sh.  i 

No  one   knew.      They   called   to   her   in    vain       H^ 

sudden    thouKdU    made    Kir.,,rdo    re-n  n-  .,  T 

;!'-'   to  sec.  and   n.,  n.l    he,  as   he   had   .-v,!.  :„;" 

r   --■■--      :_*v i ;v;i til*    i*\'i*r    Ii»#»    !^iB-,4 
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~~'...i,,^  ijvci  liic  bird. 
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"  Coinc,  Aniiun/.iata  niia,  dinner's  ready." 

She  did  not  reply,  and  he  went  over  to  her. 

"  How's  the  patient?" 

She  Hfted  a  tear-stained  face  to  him. 

"  Oh,  Kiccardo!      It's  dead." 

lie  put  a  consolin;^   arm  about   her.      "Never   mind, 
I'll  buy  you  another  iny-^elf." 

"  lUit   it   was  so   unhappy — and  I  never  cared,"   hhc 
said,  with  a  sob.      "  I  am  sorry  now  I  didn't  let  it  i;o." 

"Cheer     up,    cariddu.        If    birds     have     souls,    it's 
probably  flying  away  now — off  to  Egypt." 

"  Do  you  really  think  so  ?  " 

'■  Why  not?      The  Madonna  he-self  loved  birds." 

"  I   hope   the    other    spirit-bi''       won't    peck    at    it ! 
she  ejaculated,  smiling  through  her  tears. 

His  imagination    failed   him.      "  Why  should   they?" 

he  answered  lamely. 

She  stroked  the  feathers  and  lifted  the  limp  pink  neck. 

■•  La  j\Kriiiui  !  "  she  murmured,  crying  afresh. 

•  1  leil  \<'U,  I  h.ive  an  idea!"  Riccardo  said,  with 
an  inspiration.  "  To-morrow  we'll  move  the  rest  to 
a  p-lace  where  they  can  see  the  sky.  There's  the 
terrace,  isn't  there?  " 

■  Yes,"  she  answered  tragically,  "  but  there  i^  no  tank." 

lUit  the  idea  evidently  cheered  her.  "  rerha]>> 
papa  will   allow   us   to  h.ive  one   made   up   there,"  she 

added. 

1  hey  laid  the  dead  binl  ui.de!-  a  piece  of  niattiiv;:, 
a-id  placeii  it  ni  an  eini)ty  packing-case  for  the  night, 
and    then     Riccardo    per^iadcd.     Annun/.iata    to    coinc 

up-^t.iirs. 

His  heail  W.I..  heavy      he  knew  not  why. 

After  all,  it  was  only  a  captive  binl  that  was  dead, 
and  ;\nnun/i,ila  w.is  langhmg  alreaily. 
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Rii-CARDo  wrote  a  diplomatic  note  to  Conradin, 
resolved  to  keep  in  touch  with  him,  to  watch  him 
if  iiecessary.  There  was  a  double  reason  for  liis 
doiiii;  so.  Whatever  his  relaticMis  with  Mabrouka, 
Si  Ismael  alone  was  in  touch  with  the  woman,  and 
throu^4i  him  Riccardo  m"-ht  attain  i;ct  at  her  where- 
abouts. He  was  tired  of  scannin-  the  closely  veiled 
ti;.nu-es  that  he  passcii  daily,  their  eyes  could  tell  hi.n 
■  inthini-  for  him  Mabrouka  was  only  a  veil,  a  vmce, 
I  form,  a  spirit.  He  had  haunted  the  Hue  des 
."Jloiitafines  in  vain.  Secondly,  he  was  minded  to 
■li-cner  what  was  Si  Ismacl's  reason  for  adopting'  a 
;    cudonym  with  him,  an  insi<,r„incant  stran<,'cr. 

He  wrote   to  ask  ("onradin    to  dine  with  him  at   the 

iunisia-l'alace,    the    most    expensive    hotel    in    Turn's, 

I'Ut   where   there   was    music  and    a    suftkient   number 

•    'he    better    class    n(    foreigners.       Conradin    wnne 

iMi..k — 


the    house    at 
wound.      Hut 


1     rcL^ret    that     I     am    onfined    to 
'     -lit    by   the-   'Mfiammation   of  an   ok 
'.  'U  would  take  pity  on    my  M.litude  and  take  diiui.T 
th   me  here  a.yain   to-m'-ht.  I  should  be   indebted    to 

■11." 


I'iccardo    accepted,    and   at    the    dinnrr  hour    made 
^v.ty  .i-.iin  to   tlie   street   in  which  he   had    .Hrst  nrrn 
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Mabrouka's  rcd-curtaincd  carriage,  and  listened  to  the 
.soiiiKi  of  her  khal-khal. 

Conradin  came  fcjrward  to  meet  the  youiii^  man  as 
soon  as  llie  man-servant  had  admitted  him  into  tlv 
vestibule. 

"  ^'(lU  look  falic,nied,"  he  remarked,  as  he  rrrceted 
him.  '  Is  our  Tunisian  climate  bej^nnninj.^  to  tell  on 
you?  I'lven  j'ou  Sicilians  find  Tunis  insupptjrtable 
wIkii  the  sirocco  blows.  Never  omit  your  matutinal 
dose  (jf  quim'ne  when  the  hot  weallur  sets  in." 

Riccardo  had,  as  a  iiKitter  of  fact,  passed  many 
sleepless  nights  lately:  but  he  disclaimeti  ill  health, 
saying,   •  I  slniuld  rather  inquire  after  your  wound." 

"  I  feel  it  occasionally  during  the  sirocco,  anil  of 
late  )-ears  increasingly — a  sign  of  old  age." 

"The  only  sign  *'"\-i,"  the  young  man  replied,  with 
Southern  readiness. 

Conraditi  smiled,  nis  light  blue  eyi-s  fixed  scaichingh- 
up"!)  his  guest's  face.  Riccardo's  Southern  comeliness 
was  ethervalised  by  the  blue  rings  under  his  eyes,  the 
transparvnc)-  of  his  skin. 

"A  I'ersian  woukl  be  writing  love-poems  to  you. 
Ill)-  dear  friend,"  Conradin  remarked  in  the  cultured 
voice  which  contrixi'd  to  i'litate  his  guest.  "  Vou 
are  of  an  extraordinar)-  be  lut)' — and  a  beauty  not 
altogether   of  )'our    nation." 

Kiicanlo  l,ui;;hr(l  in  a  constraineil  way.  More 
than  e\er,  since  Ik  met  thi>  man  the  first  time  since 
his  adventure  at  Carthajuv  he  hit  the  same  reluctant 
attraction,  almo'^t  eiiui\alent  to  h.itrcd.  h'or  there  is 
a  curious  magiietisin  about  hatic!  which  will  diiiw 
two  people  irom  opposite  sitles  of  the  globe  ami  force 
them  to  seek  t>ne  another;  merely  to  hate-- as  others 
love. 
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It  was  as  if  his  unspoken  thought  had  been 
coninuinicattxl  to  Cunradin.  There  was  a  pecuh'ar 
expression  in  his  Hght  bhie  eyes  as  he  met  Riccardo's, 
as  if  they  were  alive  with  knowledge  of  him. 

They  were  in  ihe  .same  bare  but  luxurious  saloon 
as  before;  with  its  thick,  comfortable  carpets  and 
cool  tiling  of  Nabcul.  There  was  a  smell  of  incense 
in  tlie  room  ;  and  Riccardo  noticed  a  green  earthen- 
ware brazier  still  smouldering  in  the  corner  and 
.sending   up   a   ll-.in    thread   of  smoke. 

"  I  have  my  |)erfume  spcciallj-  prepared  r>r  me  in 
Z.ighouan,"  C.jnradin  observed,  following  his  gue>t's 
'j,.v/.c.  ■■  1  am  fastidious  about  perfumes.  It  is  ;i  pity 
•Juit  the  art  is  being  lost.  I  have  a  friend,  a  perfumer, 
who  is  so  great  an  artist  that  he  will  spend  months  on 
n  bleiul,  and  will  devote  a  day  in  order  to  enjoy,  in 
proper  succession,  the  pure  essences.  Used  properly 
and  with  '''scrimination,  the  sense  of  scent  is  as 
closely  allied  to  the  .soul  as  tlie  .sense  of  hearing. 
.My  friend  has  devoted  his  entire  life  to  the  .study  of 
these  essences,  and  for  that  purpo.se  lives  in  poverty 
:it  Zaghouan,  where  all  the  distilleries  have  been  built 
It  centuries."  He  paused  an  instant,  am!  added 
-inootlily,  "That  is  what  the  Occident  is  tlrstroying 
iiUle  !))•  little.  It  is  not  possible  to  the  \\'e■^te^^  mind 
'  understand  the  mysticism  of  pi-rfumes.  The  l'"renc!i 
tfici.il  could  no  more  undeistand  the  delicacy  of  such 
I  liie  as  my  friend's,  than  my  friend  couUl  com]irehend 
''■'•■:  spiritual  processes  of  a  drunken  I'rench  soldier." 

Nevertheless,   tlie  oflicial   and    the   soldier  govern," 
Ri-  cardo  said. 

"That,    certainly,    is     indisputable.       Hut     not     for 
always,  let   us  hopi-." 

Kiee.nrdij     re\e!ti:',l     to     !!'.;•     Hi-'niT     ■^'.:!;!;>.-*  W-.-.t 
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siiicl)-    the    sense    of    smell,    like    the    sense    of   taste, 
belongs   to   a   lower   (jrder   of  beings." 

"  It  is  trne  that  we  have  de< graded  both,'  liis  host 
answered.  "  Come,  it  is  time  f(jr  dinner.  Are  you 
hungry  ?  " 

"  My  degraded  sense  clamours,"  Iviccardo  laughed. 
Despite  himself,  the  fascination  of  this  man  was  upon  him. 

"  I  have  remembered  that  it  is  your  jour  )nai_^ri\' 
went  on  Conradin,  "  and  have  provided  a  fleshless 
menu,  as  well  as  meat,  so  that  you  can  please  yourself 
as  to  diet." 

The  colourless,  ICnglish-Iooking  man-servant  waited 
at  table.  Coin-adin  pas.sed  man>'  current  subjects  in 
review,  from  the  I'rench  fleet  in  the  liarbour  to  the 
latest  news  >>^  the  disturbances  in  Morocco.  Riccardo 
fancied  that  his  liost  seemed  anxious  to  draw  opinions 
frt-m  him. 

He  inquired  after  Ciccio  Scarfi.  lie  had  heard 
from  some  one,  he  said,  but  he  could  not  recollect  from 
whom,  that  Signor  Scarfi's  health  left  something  to  be 
desired. 

"He  is  a  little  imlisposed,"  Riccardo  replied,  "  but 
it  is  a  nothing — an  attack  of  nerves,  perhaps."  Then 
he  added,  with  malicious  intent  "  VVe  have  had  an 
invalid  in  the  house,  however,  who  was  brought  b\' 
>-oLirself." 

He  thought  he  detected  a  inom.entary  discomposure, 
but  Conradin  merely  repeated,  "Myself?" 

"  Vour  dnu!)le,  I  sIkjuKI  say — Si  Ismael,  who  picked 
him  up  ill  an  almost  tl>'ing  condition  ami  brought  him 
to  the  house." 

"  The  invalid  was  ?  ' 

"  .\    comie>,tinn    of     mine,     the     Marchesc    tli     San 
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"  1  tiu>t  he  is  better.      What  wa.s  his  injury  ? " 

'•  A  poisoned  bite,  of  what  animal  the  doctor  could 
va)[  determine," 

•  And  the  marchese  himself  could  not  say?" 

"  His  memory  of  the  evening  appears  to  liave  been 
I  ^iterated  by  the  effects  of  the  bite." 

"  Is  he  near  his  recovery?" 

'  Su  much  so  that  he  is  clamouring  to  get  back  to 
u..rk.  There  are  discoveries  at  El-IIathera  near 
K.rrouan,  it  seems," 

"  Ah,  so  I  read  in  the  papers." 

Later  on  Conradin  asked — - 
The  work  at  the  office — you  find  it  agreeable?" 

■  It  is  tjuite  pleasant   .   .   ." 

'■  You  may  eventually  have  the  management  of  it  ?  " 
"  I    have   heard    nothing   which   would    lead    me    to 
-i;;'pose  so,"  said  the  young  man  guardedly. 

■  IVrhaps  you  would  find  the  business  life  too  dull," 
til  ■  other  said  carelessly.  "  For  you  have  the  love  of 
a.i.eiitures,  have  you  not?  liut  there  are  plenty  of 
.'ivcnliires  in  Tunis,  after  all — even  in  the  Rue  do 
(  aire. 

Kiccardo  started  imperceptibly,  but  his  host's  e>cs 
v.ere  expressionless, 

•  It  docs  not  do  to  be  ndventurous  all  one's  life," 
''■■■  Sicilian  answered  tritely  enough.  "  Eventually 
■  '■■  must  marry,  an<l  settle  down." 

I'hen  suddenly,  to  change  the  subject,  he  said — 

■  That   reminds   me — I    should   like   to  sec  a   native 
Kling  here." 

As  a  man  you  would  not  .see  much,"  ans-vered 
Conradin.  "  A  few  nuiles  lack-n  with  the  hou-^chold 
[^xjds,  aiid    a    lew   mm    in    gala    dollies,  that   is    all. 
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"  Ah,  these  hidden  women,"  Riccardo  returned. 
"  To  me  there  is  something  fascinating  in  this 
Eastern  modesty  which  turns  cvay  woman  into  a 
mystery." 

"  Yet  your  countrymen  will  tell  you  that  tlie 
Mahommedan  woman  is  denied  a  soul,"  Conradin 
commented.  "  You  will  hear  that  she  has  no  rights; 
that  she  has  no  honour;  that  she  is  beaten  like  a  do^: 
that  1  >ve  in  the  Oriental  imagination  is  sexual  sensu- 
ality without  redempticjn,  even  without  affection."  Ik- 
laughed.  "It  is  one  of  the  unbridgeable  gulfs  between 
I'^ast  antl  West.  Th.e  Mussulman  conception  of  woman- 
hood," he  went  on  after  a  pause,  "  is  like  other  great 
conceptions — siM'did  often  in  realisation.  I'.ut  it  was 
the  noblest  conception,  the  best.  It  did  not  ignore 
sex  as  monastic  Christianity  did,  or  revile  it;  celibacy 
to  a  Mussulman  is  a  state  of  morbidity  almost  cqui\a- 
lent  to  murder.  In  Christianity  marriage  is  called  a 
sacrament,  but  married  life  is  a  perpetual  sacrilege. 
Monogamy  was  the  grudging  outward  concession 
allowed  by  celibacy.  In  generously  honouring  «fx, 
the  Mahom  nedan  t^dicrously  honcairs  motherhood  and 
the  Deity.     In  honouring  passion  he  honours  life  itself." 

Riccari](j  listened,  half-comprehending,  half-mis- 
understanding. The  man's  talk  never  failed  to  have 
a  hypnotic  effect  on  him,  in  spite  of  tluir  antagonism. 


It  was  late  before  he  left  the  hi";-,e,  and  instinctively 
he  lingcieil  in  the  p.i'.^ing  hope  that  he  might  see  the 
carriage  with  ird  '-urlains  antl  its  liverietl  Arab.  But 
there  was  no  carriage,  no  tinkling  klhd-kJuil,  Tlio 
street  was  deserteii  except  for  two  big  Zouave  ofllcers 
making  their  way   noiNJly  back   from   the   Casino,  more 
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fine  rain  was  falling,  and  the  atmosphere  was  that  of  a 
l.othouse.  For  one  moment  a  carriage  appeared. 
llicn  it  drove  quickly  past  him,  and  it  had  no  red 
curtains.  Riccardo's  heart  beat  to  suffocation.  The 
.\r.ib  dancing-woman  embodied  for  him  in  that 
nvincnt  all  the  attractions  of  this  veiled  life,  at  once 
so  cosmopolitan  and  so  far-removed  from  civilisation. 
(hic  elusive  night — and  then  absence  and  silence. 

Hi-  imagination  had  been  stirred  more  by  his 
i-norance  of  Iier  than  by  his  knowledge  of  her,  this 
waif  of  ICast  and  VN'est.  lie  had  known  it  to  be  a 
tunlish  exiiectalion,  and  yet  was  disappointed  when  he 
Uirncd  away  to  go  home.  He  went  by  side-streets, 
avuiding  the  Avenue  de  France,  though  at  ten  it  was 
as  a  rule  deserted. 

Once  he  paused  with  the  inexplicable  feeling  that 
lu'  was  being  followed.  He  saw  no  one.  A  second 
tiiiK-,  but  on  this  occasion  there  was  a  dirty-looking 
Arab  lighting  a  cigarette  the  length  of  half  the  street 
liciiiiul  him.  His  camel's-hair  burnous  was  too  big  for 
him,  and  he  carried  a  hal fa-grass  basket,  obviously 
"iio  of  the  ragamuffins  who  hang  about  the  market- 
place ready  to  carry  home  purchases  for  a  halfpenny. 
Kiccardo  went  on  unconcernedly,  and  then,  hai)i)ening 
t"  turn  a  corner,  loi  ked  round  to  see  this  .same  Aral) 
!i 'V  gather  hi>  burnous  tightly  about  him  aiul  run 
stoalthil)-  in  the  shadcnv  of  the  wall  so  as  to  overtake 
liini.  This  time  he  was  certain  that  he  was  being 
I'ui-ucd  by  this  good-for-nothing,  and,  waiting  behind 
-'.-•  corner,  he  stood  still  until  the  youth  turned  it, 
when,  tu.ning  out  sutUienly,  he  received  tlie  scjuirming 
Ijody  into  his  arms. 

"  I.et   me   go!"  cried   the   boy  in  shrill  but   passable 
i  icuch. 
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Riccardo  kept  a  tight  hold  of  the  youngster,  and 
caught  a  glimj)sc  of  steel  beneath  the  folds  of  the 
camel's-hair   rube. 

"  I  was  not  intending  to  hurt,  monsieur,"  whimpered 
the  boy,  as  his  captur  whipped  the  knife  out  of  his  hands. 

"  Arab  .scum  are  not  allowed  to  carry  arms  in  any 
case,"  Riccardo  said  firmly.  "  Wtu  will  come  with  me 
t(j  the  police." 

"  No,  no  ! "  the  boy  whispered  vehementl}'.  "  I 
cannot.  I  am  a  friend.  I  know  your  name  — 
Riccardo  l^astiagnini.  I  was  sent  to  you,  I  have 
.something  to  give  you,  (jnly  I  was  afraid  in  the  open 
street.      1  swear  that  I  am  a  friend  ! " 

"  W  hat  is  it  ?  "  asked  Riccardo  suspiciously,  still 
keejiing  an  in^n  grasp  on  the  boy's  slender  wrists. 

"  Ilow  can  1  give  it  if  you  hold  my  hands?  Yon 
ha\e  my  knife,  I  caimc^t  harm  you." 

Riccardo  relea.sed  the  boy's  left  hand,  and  with  it  he 
groped  in  his  breast  beneath  the  thick  folds  of  the 
cloth.  With  the  action  Riccardo  smelt  an  odour  that 
.sent  the  blood  to  his  face.  It  was  the  rare,  heavy 
jjerfume  that  Mabrouka  had  carried  about  her  person. 
The  boy  handed  him  a  pale  yellow  envelope,  heavily 
sealed. 

"  Now,  let  me  go,"  he  said  peevishly.  "  My  wrists 
are  sore." 

A  sudden  suspicion  came  over  Riccardo.  He  tore 
back  the  liootl  of  the  burnous,  which,  being  of  vast 
dimensions,  completely  enveloped  the  face  of  in'> 
captive,  lie  merely  encountered  a  veil  of  churlish 
thickness. 

"  It  is  thou,  M,.brouka:"  he  exclaimed. 

She  dropped    all    feigning    at    once,   and    used   her 
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"Yes,  it  is  I.  The  note  is  mine.  Now  let  nnc  go 
quickly  ;   I  am  afraid  of  being  seen,  and  with  thee." 

"  I  cannot  let  thee  go.  That  does  not  happen 
twice. 

"  What  nonsense !      Thou  speakest  as  a  child." 

He  spoke  hastily  in  a  whirlwind  of  desire.  "Come 
witli  mo.  I  will  get  a  carriage,  close  by.  We  will  go 
to  Carthage  again — Mabruuka,  for  this  one  night." 

'  That  was  a  mad  adventure." 

"  Come  again,  then." 

'  I  cannot,"  she  returned.  "  I  have  gone  beyond 
that  which  was  necessary  with  thee  as  it  is.     Let  me  go." 

"  I  will  not.  I  shall  never  see  thee  again  if  I  let 
tlice  go  now.  Listen,  Mabrouka ;  I  must  sec  ywu 
ti'-night.  I  shall  die  if  I  cannot.  I  have  suffered  .  .  . 
like  the  damned.  I  shall  not  be  cheated  again.  If 
\-  u  do  not  come  with  me,  I  swear  I'll  give  you  over 
to  the  next  serpent  de  ville  we  meet;  for  carrying 
v.c,ij>ons  I     Choose." 

She  reflected.  "  Thy  house  is  the  number  thirty-four 
::i  the  Street  of  the  Medersa-es-Slimania  ?  " 

•  \  es. 

'■Thy  chamber  gives  upon  the  street  or  upon  the 
'  nirtyard  ?  " 

■  Upon  the  courtyard." 

"  It  is  in  the  upper  storey?" 
\  es. 

She  burst   into  a   little   peal  of  laughter,  muffled   in 
:u-r  veil    antl    burnous.       '  linva !   the    lucky   number 
1  '.u!l  come  there  with  you." 

Riccardo    was     somewhat     aghast.      "  But     that     is 
(iaiigcrous.      W'c — you — might  be  seen " 

•  Thou  hast  the  kevs  ?  " 

"  Of  the  outer  and  iinicr  d()'ir  ;   but " 
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"  Weil,  I  will  accompany  thee.  \Vc  can  j^'o  straight  to 
thine  apartment.  There  is  noi.c  sleeping  beside  thee  ? " 
"  The  room  is  separated  from  the  rest." 
"So  much  the  better.  Let  us  go  together  then 
Only,  promise,  on  thy  soul,  that  thou  wilt  not  seek  to 
embrace  me  until  I  have  quietly  discussed  a  certain 
matter  of  business  with  thee." 

'•  I  promise."  said  Riccardo,  dated  at  her  caprice  (,f 
.submission,  and  resolved  to  dare  everything.  They 
walked  on,  si<ic  by  side.  The  warm  dri/zle  was  blou-ri 
into  their  faces  by  a  hot  wind.  It  was  a  sin-cco  ni-ht 
a  fever  night.  They  reached  the  .Arab  cjuarter,  and 
■soon  the  Medersa-es-Slimania,and  unfastened  the  heavy 
door.  Mabrou'sa  made  no  more  noise  than  if  she  had 
been  a  shadow.  Riccardo's  chief  fear  was  that  they 
might  encounter  Salvatore  returning  froin  the  Casino 
or  Catacloum's.  lUit  the  courtyard  was  empty.  They 
reached  his  room  without  mi.hap  ;  and  once  there  he 
locked  'he  door  for  safety's  sake. 

She  pulled  the  eiderdou-n  from  the  b(xl,  and,  puttin- 
it  on  the  floor,  sat  herself  cr,;ss  legged  upon  it,  throwin- 
nl.  ti-  l-urno.;-  uith  a  "  ll^n'/a/^/"  of  disgust,  but  re^ 
tauung  her  long,  embroidered  veil.  Kiccardo  i,t  V.w 
candle.  The  shaking  light  Hickered  on  the  crucifix 
He  remembered  how  a  trick  of  the  light  on  the  ivr,ry 
had  reminded  him  of  A^abrouka,  and  smiled.  Then  he 
flung  himself  impulsively  ,\o^vu  beside  her  ?nd  kissed 
the  feet  which  she  had  just  bared  by  removing  her 
small  shoes. 

"  Von  must  not  leave  me  again  for  so  long,  you 
must  not  leave  me,"  he  exclaimed,  deliriously  cover'in- 
them  with  kisses.  ^ 

"  Vour   promise,   your   promise  !"  she   cried 
him  with  her  flat  hand. 
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The  fear  of  being  overheard  made  her  lover  pull 
himself  together,  and  for  a  moment  they  both  listened 
anxiously  to  hear  if  any  creaking  outside  or  unwonted 
sound  betrayed  a  listener. 

■  r.c  careful,  thou  noisy  tongue  and  little-heed,"  she 
•'.lii  pcred.     '■Open  and  read  my  letter." 

"  C'ii-.i,cai-a  !  Heart  of  me  !  [-"or  the  love  of  heaven 
■.;  -  me  once.  Take  <A\  that  cursed  veil  !  The  other 
(i  iiircrs  go  uncovered.      Why  not  thou?" 

••  I  will  tell  you,"  she  replied,  after  some  thought. 
■  \\  is  because  I  have  made  a  vow  not  to  show  my 
{■ACc  to  any  man  save  one.  If  I  break  that  vow,  I 
shall  lose  my  luck." 

"  .\    lover,   then,"   he   said,   with   quick  jc.uow  id 

a  luigh  which  betrayed  it. 

'  Xo,  not  a  lover."      She  gave  a  great  sigh. 

■  What  is  he  then?  " 

■  1  cannot  tell  thee.   .   .   .   We  will  not  speak  (jf  this." 
•  Why  n(;t?  " 

"  Xo,  no!"  she  added,  with  some  petulance,  as  he 
made  an  impetuous  movement.  '•  Not  now.  Later. 
Xn  kiss,  no  touch,  no  anything  yet.  Read  the  letter 
ti'  '  "  She  kept  one  hand  firmly  on  her  veil,  les*^,  in 
an  access  of  brute  passion,  he  should  tear  it  off 

■  W  hat  does  it  say  that  j-ou  cannot  say  to  mc  your- 
self? "  asked  Riccardo  impatiently,  seeing  the  movement 
ami  chilled  by  it. 

She  reached  over  his  shoulder  and  took  the  yellow- 
envelope  out  of  his  hand  ;  broke  the  seal,  and  thrust 
tlie  unfolded  paper  before  him. 

'  If  yon  should  get  into  difficulty  on  account  of 
champagne,  and  need  immediate  help,  go  or  send 
Si'iiie  one  to  the  house  in  the  wall  which  is  next  to 
the  anchors  of  Noah  in  Kairouan,  and  speak  the  pass- 
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wor.],  'Sidi  bcl  Il.-issaii;  It  will  be  answered  to  you, 
'  latik  sad !'  ill  reply  to  which  you  will  trace  the  five- 
point  star  in  the  dust  (;f  the  threshold.  Observe  the 
directiijtis  minutelv-." 

Riccardo  stared  at  the  missive.  "  What  does  it 
liicaii,  in  tlv-  name  of  i^roodncss?  Champaj^^ne  ?  Am 
I  a  drunkard  ?     With  whom  could  1  <^ct  into  difficulty  ?  ' 

■   Husli  :  --I  inav  not  sav." 

"With  Si  Isniael,  then?"  he  said,  with  quick  in- 
tuition. 

'  Hush!"  she  said  a.i^Min  fearfully,  puttint,^  her  han,! 
on  his.     "  I  dare  not  tell  thee  more." 

"  Hut  this  is  ridicnlou..      Thou  must  tell  me  the  wh(;k-  ' 

"  If  I  tell  thee  more  I  shall  be  cursed.  He  has  the 
power  to  cast  evil." 

"  If  he  does  not  i<now  that  thcni  hast  told  me,  h  .\v 
then  cxn  he  .,ver'o..k  thee?"  Riccardo  asked,'  not 
kn..\vin;^'  whetiier  to  he  amused  at  this  or  to  tnkr  it 
seri()U->ly. 

"He  w.JiiM  read  my  lir.nt,'  slie  answered  in  tones 
of  uniiiivl.ikable  '"ear.  "Do  ,i,,t  ask  me  about  it. 
Thou  must  not  ask.      'ihou  wilt  know  soon." 

Riccardo  be;^^in  to  llnd  it  absurd,  antl  snnled. 
There  w,is  somethin-  of  the  mystery  of  a  chiM  playin;,; 
a  secret  ^yame  before  K^rou  n-ui)s  ab-ut  her  which  he 
cHsC(we-  'd  to  he  adorable. 

"  Wh>-  tell  me  anythini;  about  it,  then  '  " 

"  I  ui>h  thee  well.  I  have  affection  for  thee.  i'hou 
art  youn-  -  almost  a  child.  I  cannot  see  tliee  utterly 
destroyed  for  want  ol  counsel.  And  thou  .irt  ])i;:- 
headed.  so  that  I  have  feared  for  thee."  .\t  the  wor',1 
destroyed  "  she  brou;;[ht  down  her  closed  hanci  with  > 
vicious  moviMnent  on  to  the  s./t  surface  of  the  ei(U 
down      ■•  rhe  best   is   tor   thee   to   work   with  him  aiul 
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nut  a-aii)st  him.     One  cannot  fi-ht  him  o;-  cscap    him 

I    tried    once "      She     ended    in     a    half-ferocious 

in^vcinent,  like  an  animal';,. 

"  Wliat  hast  thou  had  to  do  with  him  ? "  he  cried  in 
.'I  leu.  achini;  jealousy. 

She  was  silent,  and  then  laii-hed.  -  /.u,  la  !  Thou 
must  not  be  envious  over  a  <lancin<;-woman.  arni  a 
d.incin--woman  no  lon<;ci  young!  And  a  daneini;- 
uoman  who  loves  thee  not  for  other  reason  than  that 
tliou  art  beautiful,  and  but  half-<,'rown  into  manhord." 
She  leant  to  him  with  a  movement  half  seductive,  half- 
rnotherly. 

•  Stay  with  me  !  "  he  bur- 1  out  again,  seizing  her 
.i:m  and  pressing  his  lips  to  it.  "  I  ha.-e  .  ome  money. 
1  can  kee])  thee  near  here  in  the  Medina  (juarter.  where 
"^'  one  can  find  thee,  where  no  one  can  harm  thee, 
ihou  shalf  have  comfort.  One  <!ay  I  shall  be  rich, 
a'ld  thou  shalt  have  every  h.xnr\-  thou  neede.st,  every- 
thing  i    pr)SSeSS." 

ile'  was  cons,  ious  that  she  -.miled  imderneath  the 
veil.  'And  my  freedom,  for  which  I  gave  up  every- 
thing that  was  mine?  iJost  tiiou  si:pp(ise  that  I  have 
n-t  been  loved  before,  that  I  have  not  loved  beh.re  ! 
My  dear,  my  dear !  '  She  broke  off  then  brt)ught  her 
t  with  sudden  energy  .iown  upon  his  shoulder. 
my  chilli !  Get  me  footl.  1  am 
iiiingry  i  " 

Kiccardo  released  her.  with  su<lden  1  evulsion. 
She  repeated    her   demand,   laughii  ;   into  his 
face. 

"  I  Ikhi  hast  been  my  gue.4.  1  will  be  thine."  .  ..^.. 
^hc  leant  forward  merrily  ■  I'm  the  sleep-diiiik  into 
'!i<--  milk,  if  thou  wilt!" 

''••  1' oked  rueful  at  the  iest. 
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He  could  creep  down  to  the  paiiti)'  to  t^ct  her  food  if 
he  went  soft!}-.  J'.ut  to  reach  it  he  would  have  to  pass 
Cjiocoiid.'i's  d(jor.  and  Gioccjiida  slept  ligh'ly  and  mit;hl 
w(;nder  at  his  goini[  downstairs  at  si  h  an  hour. 
1  Itnvever,  tliere  was  no  help  for  it. 

"  Art  thou  not  going?"   she  asked. 

"  \'es,  yes.      Wait  for  me  here." 

He  to(,>k  the  precaution  to  relock  the  door  after  hiiii 
on  'he  outside,  and  crept  (juietly  downst.iirs.  Noiseless 
as  he  was,  on  the  return  jfjurne)'  a  stair  creaked,  and 
what  III.- dreailetl  liappened. 

Gi'iC'iinla's  door  ^tood  slii^htly  open  and  she  herself 
peered  into  the  ;;l(iOin. 

"  Who  is  it  ?  '■   she  asked. 

Riccardcj  felt  like  a  thief  caujdit  red-handcil,  with  lii-- 
traj'  III  ealal)les.  llajipily  it  was  tiark  ami  she  could 
scarcel)-  distinguish  iiini. 

"It  is  1,  (iioconda.  1  felt  hungry,  and  went  down- 
stairs to  forage  for  in)'self." 

"  Oh,  that  is  right.      Diti  you  find  enough  ?  ' 

lie  as^UI■e(i  her  that  he  iiad.  aiul  she  bade  hini 
good-night.  She  withdrew  again,  and,  retracing  his  steps, 
Riccardo  g. lined  liis  room  and  unlocked  the  iloor.  The 
candle  had  been  extingui.^hed,  anil  it  was  entirely  dark. 

"  Mahrouiwi,"  he  whispered,  stretching  his  arms  for  her, 
He  f,u)fii-d  he  heard  her  warm  nreathing.  Was  she 
inischie\(iusl)-  pla\-ing  inde-and-seek  wi'h  Iiini  ? 

N't)  answer.  He  groped  about  silently,  then  his 
hand  fell  on  the  matches,  and  he  struck  one. 

No  one  was  there  Hi-  pulled  aside  the  eurl.iins 
looked  in  the  cupboaid  and  underneath  the  bed.  Slic 
vsas  not  there. 

The  door   was   locked  nn  tin    outside,  how    then  had 
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t  uas  .rue.  was  open,  but  it  was  a  sheer  drop  of  twenty 
-■t  to  the  courtyard.  She  mi,.ht  have  ,^■,.•ned  the  roof 
by  chmbmg.  cat-hke,  ou  to  tl,e  woodwork  of  the  window 
bu.It  u,to  the  arcade  of  the  Moorish  house  by  a  hurop-' 
can  architect,  but  then  what  ?  If  she  had  reached  the 
.-of    there  were   no  niear.s   by   which    she  could   have 

-nbed  ,nto  the  street,  i.ven  if  she  had  chunbend 
-  -the  next  terrace  over  the  low  pi-ce  of  wail,  she 
^^ould  have  been  confronted  with  difllculties;  for  if 
a  ;tran.^^cr  penetrates  i„to  the  women's  .luarter  of  a 
Pr.vate  Moorish  house  l>e  is  liable  to  severe  pe.udties 

He  went  iineasily  to  bed;  In:  dared  n<.t  creep  arain 
1-t  ..oco.da.s  roon)  to  reach  the  roof  and  satisfy 
■unse  f  that  Mabrouka  was  n„t  there.  To  hi.  first 
bew.lderment  succee-ied  a  wave  of  an^er  and  dis- 
appcmumen  an;;er  that  swept  his  soul  like  a  stor.n, 
.^lie  had  fooled  hini  f      Mie  srco-ul  time. 


(:ii.M'T]-:r  xiv 


'I'lli.  next  ni'iiniiit;  tlic  unly  lokcii  that  Kitcardo  found 
at  Mabiouka's  visit  V'  him  was  the  yellow  envelope 
Containing  her  otld  wainini;  t(j  him.  He  looked  at  it 
with  hot  e)'rs  that  h.td  not  known  sleep  tliat  nitjht, 
and  reatl  it  thioiiLjh  at.;ain.  The  old  questioning  was 
renewed.  W  hy  her  interest  in  him  ?  W'liy  thi.s  letter 
of  cautiun?  Tutting  it  into  a  pocket  he  went  to 
break  his  fa-t 

'Ihe  da)-  pa-srd  without  e\ent,  save  that  he  fancied 
;i  iMcater  re.stlcssnes.s  aiul  iiritability  than  usual  in 
C'iccio  Scarfi'.s  manner,  who,  several  times  when  tluy 
happened  to  be  altine  f«ir  a  moment,  opened  hi.s  mouth 
as  if  to  make  a  communication  which  he  as  sudtlenly 
withhekl.  Kii.Lardo  became  alarmed  lest  he  should 
have  seen  or  heard  an)'thing  during  the  pre\ious  night. 

His  apprehension  deepened  when  his  uncle  came  to 
Ins  room  after  the  e\enin;,f  meal,  his  face  sallow  and  his 
mouth  stern. 

C'iccio  cntereil  his  room  nei  vously,  his  hands  twitch- 
ing, his  e)es  wandering  suspiciously  around  the  room. 

"Can  1  talk  with  you  a  little.'"  lie  asked. 

Riccardo  rose  from  the  sill,  from  whence  he  h.id 
been  ^t.iring  listlessly  duwn  iiitt)  the  cuurt)aril,  and 
pulled  forward  the  onlj-  chair  of  the  rooin,  reseating 
himself  again  on  the  sill.  He  was  almost  prepared  to 
welcome  the  reproaches  ot    his  uncle,  il  the  imprudence 
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u(  last  night  were  the  matter  of  which  he  had 
,j,cpk — he  was  aware  that  ho  deserved  them. 

"  (r!ci  !  Shut  the  window,  Ricrardo, "  the  little  man 
•  ordered  uneasily.  "  It  is  pos-,iblc  to  overhear  by  such 
incuis.      I  trust  no  one.' 

Kiccardo  (jbcyed  without  comment. 

C'iccio  Scartl's  next  w(;rds  surpri.seil  him. 

'•  Riccardo,"  he  be;.^an,  drummin;.^  his  browned 
fingers  on  the  arm  of  the  chair,  "  I  have  observed  you 
closely  since  you  came.y/-//^)  viio,  and  you  seem  to  me 
to  be  worthy  of  the  trust  I  am  goin;^  to  place  in  ytju. 
\'ou  liave  business  ability,  a  ;^M)otl  memory  and  a  silent 
ton.-ue.  V.ju  have  incked  up  the  work  at  the  nnice 
wonderfully  well." 

Riccardo  listened  to  these  compliments  with  .some 
inward  misgiving.  He  leaned  forward  and  lit  the 
lamp.      ••  I    hope  everything  is  going   well,  zio  ?  " 

Ciccio  made  a  hasty  movement.      "  Yes,  yes.  every- 
thing is  well.      Why  .shoukl  it  n..t  be  well?      Y 
seen  nothing  that  would  leai!  y(ni  -— " 

"The   saints    forbid!      We   hail   an   e.xcelleiit 
this  week." 

Ciccio  breathed  heavily,  as  if  with  relief. 

"A  silent  tongue,"  he  repeated,  reverting  to  his 
f-rmcr  phrasr,  "  Yes,  that  is  better  than  everything. 
■  irlicd  on  the  Hastiagnini  stock  when  I  wrote  over  V, 
}<'U  t(.  come  here.  (Movanna,  the  .saints  rest  lier  siul  : 
was  in  love  with  anwHur  man  when  -.he  married  mr. 
Hut  a  Hastiagnini  can  br  depcn.led  <m.  That  is  why 
I  gave  my  wife  a  free  n.in.  With,  all  her  better  blooil, 
In-  never  made  a  fool  of  mc  or  of  iierself. ' 

Riccardo    waited,  ant!    wondered    to    what   end    tin's 
wandering   preamble   might   lead, 

Salvatore,"    Ciccio  continual,  "  although   he   is   my 
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own  flesh  and  bone,  is  not  reliable.  There  is  bad 
blood  between  us,  and  he  has  no  head  for  business 
J'.ut  the  youni;  fool  could  work  under  supervisi(jn,  and 
in  time  miL^ht  steady  down,"      He  paused. 

"  Why,  of  course." 

"Yes.  of  course.  ]hit  now  I've  j;ot  something  to 
tell  yfju,  figlio  WW,  that  no  one  but  )-ourself  must 
know.  ...  I  am  in  dan-cr.  I  am  being  followed, 
spied    upon.      I    may   die   at   any   moment." 

^■our  life  is  endangered  !      How  }      \\y  whom  ?  " 

Ciccio  Scarfi  sank  his  voice  to  a  whisper;  his 
cliecks  seemetl  to  fall  in  and  contract  "  The 
I\Iafla." 

Riccardo  had  guessed  that  his  uncle  was  a  mafioso 
— most  Sicilians  of  the  ekler  generation  pay  their 
tribute  money  to  the  secret  society  which  works  its 
will,  hoiils  its  tribunals,  and  receives  its  tithes  in  the 
^ery  teeth  of  tlic  Government.  l^ut  that  the  Mafia 
should  extend  its  arm  to  Tunis  to  threaten  his  uncle's 
life — a  peaceable  citi/en  of  ,i  foreign  country — amaz<"d 
him.  He  began  to  think  that  Ciccio  must  be  suffering 
from  a  dcdusion. 

"■  Little  Sicily  ■   is   full   of  the   mafiosi,"   Ciccio  went 
on,  fe.ir  in  his  eyes. 

"  \'ou  ha\e  no  quarrel  with  the  local  caf-itaito}     You 
pay  them  their  dues  ?  " 

I  have  done  so  for  )-ears." 

"  W'li.'t  is  the  cau.'-.e,  then  ?  " 

"  It  was  I  who  betra)-ed  the  mafioso  Caltanisctta 
I  bioiighl  him  in  safety  to  'liipolj  in  a  cargo-boat, 
antl  there  gave  I.ini  up  secretly  to  tlie  police." 

"  Ihit  why?" 
He   had   been    (iiovanna's  lover  before  she  married 
ine.      He  was  of  her  class,  one  of  the  nohiH.      She  still 
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Icn'cd  him.      And   there  was  a  Government   reward   on 
b.is  head.      I  needetl  money.'' 

"  Yon,  you  betraycil  Caltanisetta — and  I'or  ••poney  I  " 
k  ccardcj  e.xchiiined  in  horror. 

The  money  was  not  so  important  to  me  .is  to  have 
'.':.■  man  transported." 

Kiceardu  checked  himself.  Jealousy,  without  which 
{'•.•.cvc  is  no  love  in  Sicd)-,  makes  even  treachery  a  venial 
-in. 

Ilou-,    then,    has     it    been    iliscowred.    ;it    tliis    late 

:  .1.  :>" 

(jiovaima  was  never   the  same  until   the  day  of  her 

i!r;ith,  which   took   place   shortly  afterwards  ;   but    I   do 

.•:  it   think   that   she   Iiad    suspicion   of  the   truth.      She 

:i'\'  I;new  that  I  had    failed   to   brin^   him    into  safet}-, 

^;i.l  despised  me    for   it.      She  was    a   bitter  woman  for 

;,I  her  soft  ways,  and  could  not  for^jive   me.      She  died 

hen    Annunziata  was   born,  a   inotith   later.      She  was 

>t  meant  to   be   a  shippini;  merchant's  wife,  Riccardo 

-he  lovrd  her  own    people  best,  and  v,as   f(.nd  nf  the 

i'.ty  of  her   own   class.      She   was   on  •   of  the   inost 

uitiful    women    in   Tunis   then  ;   she    and    her   frienti, 

I.idame  Tresali — the  hat;.'' 

Riccardo  suddenly  remembered  what    Si    Ismael  had 

li!  .ibout    seeing   (iiovanna  Scartl    at    the  nce^Uion  of 

'I  i  l.ime    Tresali    years   aj.;o,   but   kept    his   thoi;;.,;ht    {o 

i.as^-lf. 

"  ( "altanisctta    himself    did    not    discover   who    had 

;;.cn  him  up,"  Ciccio  went  on.      "  There  was   only  one 

person  outside  the  police  oflicials,  who  knew — and  that 

was  Si   Isni;i';l." 

Riccardo  started.      The   name  followed  so  pat  upon 
I.:-  reflection  of  the  moment  past. 
"  lell  me  everyliiini;,  .~!0,"'  \\<-  said. 
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C:iccio  Scarfi's  face  was  darkened  with  the  past  with 
memories  of  the  beautiful  wife  who  had  never  given 
hini  her  patrician  liearl. 

"When     I     left    hiin    at    Tripoh'    with    the     Itah'an 
"fticials,     I     came    hack.      I\Iy     affairs     were     gettin- 
desi,era1e.      (,i(,vanna    was    extrava-ant,   and    l'  hated 
to  deny  her  anyjhin^t,r.      She  had  lost  money  a-ain  and 
agan,    at     Madame     Tresali's    card-tabk^s.      f  seldom 
accomparn-ed   her,   tlu-   diplomatic   set  were   not   in    my 
line.      Then  I  had  misfortunes  in  the  shipping.      I  was 
I'"  th.e  verge   of  bankruptcy.      The   reward  was  a  drop 
"'    the    ,.cean.      f    tried  to   keep   up   face,   but    I    kneu' 
that  if  creditors  demanded    a   settlement    I    should    not 
b<-  able  to    meet    them.      It  was   a   bad    >ear.       As  yoi- 
kn(,w,  most    of  our   small    trading   vessels   pjv  between 
Marseilles    and    Tunis,    touching    at     I'hilippeville   and 
other    harbours    along    the    coast.      Now     I     have    an 
"H.-rest  in  two  of  the  largest  importing  companies,  but 
^hru  1  was   only  the  owner  of  a    fc^v  poor  little  tradin^^ 
boats,    and    two  ,,f  the^e    b.,ats   had    -one   down    in   a 
sale,    with    their   entire    cargoes.       I    had    dela>rd    my 
insurance,  in  an  effort  to  econo„H-sc  and  gain  time. 

"  I   was   at   my  wits'  end.      I    knew  the  crash   must 
come,  and    I   saw  myself,  once  a    fairly  well  to-do  man 
I'tarfmg    hie  again.      I    could  not    look  to    Giova.na  f  ,r 
l>'-!l>.  estranged  as  we  were:   and   I  feared  to  tel      er  of 
my    trouble   m    her    con.lition.      She   had    been    always 
;''■''*■■■"'••  '■""'   '  <-""''I    not  bear   to  think  that  she  won!.! 
y'v<;  a  rou,,h  life  of  it  in  the  end.  u  ho  had  married  me 
thinking  me  a  rising  man.      I  tell  vm,,  //,-//,)  ;.v,>,  when 
that    last    piece   of  bad    neu.   came-that    I    culd    not 
claim    my  insurance,  I  was   a  broken  man.      I    remem- 
I'cr  I  went  in'  .  the  Church  of  Santa  Croce  in  the  Rue 
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';!!(i.  I  made  a  vow  to  Santa  Lucia,  whose  shrine  is 
:i  the  north — she  was  my  mother's  patron — that  if 
help  came  even  at  the  eleventh  hour  I  would  give  an 
annual  sum  to  her  shrine  at  Syracuse,  and  go  at  least 
thrice  a  year  to  Mass.  ]>ut  I  begin  to  think,  like 
i!ii-t  of  you  young  ones,  that  the  saints  are  not  able 
t"  (io  much   to  help  one,  for  all   their  smooth  promises 

.  ursc  them  !  " 

lie  sat  forward,  and  continued^- 

"  At  that  moment,  when  I  was  in  the  utmost 
i!c-;iair,  I  received  a  summons  to  the  15ardo  to  speak 
ti>  Si  Ismael  ben  Aloui.  I  had  heard  Giovanna 
spc.ik  uf  him  when  he  first  came  to  Tunis,  a  short 
while  before  that:  it  appears  that  he  had  political 
iiilliieiice,  and  the  old  fox,  Madame  Tresali,  wished 
line  him  within  nail-j)aring  and  teeth-drawing 
stance.  He  was  then  a  jdunger  man,  but  already 
L..n>idered  imjiortant.  People  said  then  that  if  he- 
had  been  in  Tunis  in  iSSi,  when  the  Tresali  helped 
th.<-    h'rench    to   outwit    the     Italians    and    take    Tunis 

■!)iiiil  a  blow,  that  the  history  of  Kurope  would 
i'l.ive  been  altered.  lUit  1  don't  pretend  to  know  much 
about  politics — and  I  would  gladly  .see  the  Arabs 
■-'■vept  into  the  sea,  no  matter  by  what  nation." 

•  lie  lives  at  the  Hardo  ?  " 
Not  now.  He  was  then  the  guest  of  the  liey.  'I'liat 
d'H-.s  not  ni.itter  much  to  what  1  have  to  tell  j-^n.  .  .  . 
>'.  l->niael  received  me  in  a  small  a])artment  in  one  ()f 
t'v  wings  of  the  palace,  and,  after  sending  for  coffee 
•':i'!  making  ine  sit  down,  he  began,  as  .soon  as  we 
Wire  alone,  '  It  has  grieved  me,  Sigiior  Scarfi,  to  learn 
I  \our  misfortunes.'  I  thanked  him,  and  said  that  I 
\'"i>  gratified  bv  the  interest  he  showed  in  me.  in- 
'■'■ardly   dannu'ng   the   fellow's   impertinence.      He  went 
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on,  '  I  understand  your  affairs  are  in  an  embarrassed 
c.Midition.'  I  replied  that  my  reverses  had  ^rown  in 
the  public  rumour,  and  that  i  hoped  so(,n  to  retrieve 
the  .small  losses  I  had  suffered.  He-  uavrd  his  hand 
patiently.  '  Nevertheless,'  h,c  said,  '  if  I  ucre  to  inform 
you  that  ei^dUy  thousand  francs  were  at  your  immediate 

disposal,  for   repayment  whenever  you    thou<:;ht  fit 

My  mouth  fell  open.  It  seemed  as  if  the  vow  I  had 
made  to  Santa  Lucia  were  accepted,  and  my  heart  leapt 
I'P  within  me.  I  could  not  -et  a  word  to  my  ton-ue. 
"Uithnut  aiK.ther  .syllable,  Si  Ismael  thrust  his 
hand  into  his  embroidered  sash,  and  drew  out  a  leather 
pocl<et-b(;ok.  He  counted  out  the  notes  till  they  lay 
m  a  crisp  heap  before  me. 

There  is  a  '"avour  I  would  ask  (.f  you  in  reluni 
he  said,  and,  rea.lin-  my  fallen  face,  added  urbanelv, 
'if  you  .grudge  it,  the  money  is  yours  notwithstand- 
I"-'  I  reproached  m>-sclf,  and  said,  '  Whatever  I  can 
do  without  loss  of  h.,n,nir  to  me  i;r  mine,  I  will  du 
gladly  in  gratitude.' 

Very  well,  tlien,'  he  said.  '  It  is  th.at  you  will  do 
me  the  favour  of  personally  supervisin::  the  unladin- 
of  some  consignments  of  champagne  which  I  intend 
to  .send  tn„n  time  to  time  in  puir  vessels  from 
Marseilles  to  „ne  of  the  ports  at  wh.ich  you  touch, 
and  here.  I  should  wish  you  to  guarantee  that  th.y 
shall  not  be  uni  acked  at  the  Customs,  but  delivered 
mtacl  to  my  agents  as  soon  as  the  duty  has  been  paid 
The  cases  shall  not  exceed  a  certain  weight,  and  1 
U'llI  see  that  you  suffer  no  lo.ss.' 

"  I  spread  out  my  liands  in  dismav.  '  I'ven  if  the 
consignment  is  declared,  you  are  aware  that  the 
Government  insists  upon  periodical  e.vamin.ition  of  tiie 
Cargucs. 
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'"I  also  know,'  said  Si  Isinael,  'that  the  super- 
intcmlcnt,  newly  appointed,  is  a  Sicilian,  and  that  he 
i>  a  inafioso.' 

"•  What  is  that  to  me?'    I  asked. 

•  He  ^'ave  me  the  cnuitersign.  I  was  dunibfuuiided 
!\)r  the  moment.  What  should  this  .  ab  know  of  the 
Mafia  ?  powerful  though  the  society  was  in  those  early 
days,  when  Little  Sicily  was  the  biggest  of  all  the 
f. -iiign  (Quarters,  and  the  h'rench  only  able  to  look 
after  themselves,  let  alone  the  Italians,  whom  they 
['.\vd  as  little  as  one  cock  another  in  a  poultry-yard. 
iSiit  I  had  never  heard  of  an  Arab  belonging  to  the 
.Mafia,  and  doubted  the  evidence  of  the  sign  which  he 
;.;a\e. 

"'  1  am  not  a  mafioso,'  continued  Si  Ismael,  with  a 
smile.  '  l)Ut  you  can  doubtless  arrange  with  Rospigni, 
the  superintendent.' 

"  I  knew  that  if  what  he  said  were  true,  and  Rospigni 
Were  a  inafioso,  a  demand  from  me  to  the  local 
capitauo  would  secure  the  cases  from  scrutiny,  even  if 
Kn-pigin'  had  ceased  to  have  active  connection  with 
the  society,  which  was  probable,  since  lie  was  in 
I'Vi  p.ch  employ. 

"How  can  I  tell  that  our  rapitdno  will  agree  to 
:--Liict  Rospigni?'    I  asked. 

"  '  .*^uch   matters  will    be  easy  to  you — wiio  enabled 
(  aUanisetta  to   escape,'  Si    Ismael  replied,  drinking  his 
'':ee  leisurely. 

'  1  preserved  ni)'  self-control  by  force.  '  \'ou  are 
[•li-iiiformed,'  I  returned.  '  He  did  not  escape, 
li:!  irtnnately.' 

'.Ah,  was  that  si_»  ?  '  he  answered.  'Then  it  is 
i  r  ibable  that  if  it  were  known,  the  man  wh.o  betrayed 
him  would  have  a  short  life?' 
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"  I  saw  then  that  by  some  infernal  means  he  kiiew 
I  looked  at  him  as  if  he  were  the  devil. 

You  see;  Si  Ismacl  said,  '  I  am  frank  with  yi.u 
It  will  sjx.il  this  particular  brand  of  champaijne  to 
allow  the  air  to  penetrate  the  sealed  packing-cases- 
all  save  one,  which  will  be  prepared  to  statid  the 
atmosphere.  To  protect  them  1  must  put  them  int.. 
the  care  of  a  man  who  has  his  own  life  at  stake,  in  the 
care  of  a  man  who  superintends  himself  the  conduct  of 
his  business,  and  who  would  run  no  risk  of  letlin- a 
friend's  champa-ne  be  sp<;ilt.  It  would  be  a  pity^' 
lose  both  ;;o(xi  champajjjne  and  a  friend  !  ' 

"  I  sat  still,  staring  at  the  pile  of  notes  that  meant 
freedom  and  honour,  and  the  silence  of  this  man  in 
a  matter  which  meant  swift  death  to  me  if  it  were 
kiKnvn.  'I-hcre  was  no  cjuestion  (,f  choice,  I  was  a 
desp.erate  man.  It  might  be  that  this  help  was  sent 
by  Santa  Lucia  Iierself  in  answer  to  my  prayer.  1 
invoked  her  prt^xtion  in  this  mysterious  cmi.act. 

"  So  the  matter  was  settled,  and  I  agreeil  'to  all  he 
proposed.  I  proccxxled  to  write  a  note  of  debit,  but 
as  soon  as  I  had  handed  it  t.;  Si  Ismael,  he  hcki  ;i 
h.ghted  match  to  it  till  the  charred  fragments  fluttered 
to  the  ground. 

'"  It  is  on  your  word  that  I  rely,'  said  he. 
"When    I    got    out   again   into    the    fresh  air,    I    felt 
'laxed,    drunken.      I     felt     the    notes,    and 
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them.      They    were    i)erfectly   good.      I    Ujuk    them   t.. 
my  bankers.      My  credit  was  saved." 

"  Vou  still  owe  him  money.?"  Kiccardo  asked. 

I    have   repaid   every  penny.   .   .   .    ]]ut    I    have   n..t 

finished  yet.      Rosi)igni  agreed,  under  command  of  the 

capitauo,  to  help  me,  and  this  he  has  done  until  recentlv. 

thougii  several   times  we   have  been    upon  the  verge  of 
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bcin;^^  discovered  by  the  Government — which  would 
moan  my  jin  in  Tunis.  Hut  Rospiyni  has  no  further 
r.ccil  ol"  >ubsidies   from   me,  he   is  marrj-ini,^   a  rich  girl, 

The   man   appointed 
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1  to   escape  to    Rt 
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latl  to  escape  to   Koine, 
stead    is   a     Frenchman. 


I  have  constantly 
aitproachcd  Si  Ismael  on  the  question  of  releasing  me 
::•  .in  my  promi.se  to  him.  He  merely  threatens  me, 
i'.ulirectly  (the  cursed  Arab  is  never  direct),  with  ex- 
posing me  to  the  Mafia.  Hut  now  that  Rospigni  has 
;;iiiie,  1  have  taken  active  steps.  The  cases  were 
refused  b)-  my  orders  at  Marseilles  last  week." 

.\nil   you   think   that  he   has    ke})t   his   threat  and 
.  ;i,i\cil  you  to  the  Mafia?'' 

i  know  that  I  am  being  watched  —I  feel  it." 
1  he  man's  })lebeian  face  was  liviil.  and  wet. 
This  may  be  imagination." 

U  is  not  imagination.  If  the  Mafia  know,  it  is  only 
a  ('Uestion  of  time.  Last  night  i  heard  sounds  of 
stialth)-  footsteps  in  the  house,  and  lay  sweating  with 
suspense  in  my  bed,  my  revolver  beside  me.  My  nerves 
; 'av  me  tricks  :  I  see  figures  lurking  in  the  d.irkness 
;  I  inc.  Yet,  1  have  resolved  to  risk  everything  sooner 
lliaii  wreck  the  future  of  my  chiUiren." 

■  riie   footsteps   last   night   can   be  explained,  at  all 
events."    Riccardo    said.      "  I    crept    downstairs   to  the 
panlry  to  get   something  to  eat.      It   is  likely  that  all 
)uiir  anxiety  may  have  arisen  through  similar  causes." 
Ciccio  Scarfi  was  silent. 
'\'<)U  take  precaution.'}?" 

I  never  go  unarmed,  am  seldom  alone." 
'  Cora^igio  then  !      These   threats   may   be   what  the 
Americans  call  the  bluff." 
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G.oconda,  she  i.s  a  woman,  she  wii  always  be  wise-  but 
•t  .s  for  my  little  Annunxiata  that  I  feel  most  anxiety 
She  needs  a  protector.'      He  paused  expectantly 

^Y  '■/^'•■'      If  anythin-  happened  I  should   care  for 

them  both  as  ,f  they  were  my  own  sisters,"  Riccardo  sai.l 

C.cc.o     frowned.     "  .Xnnunziata    will    have    a    ^o..d 

^lowrj'.      U  hy  should  you  not  mairv  her  ?  " 

^^Kxcardo    felt   en.barrassed.     "  But— but.  she    is  so 

. "  -MI  the  better. /7v/;.  v^;\,  ^'o,,  can  train  her  as  you 
•^v'-^l'.  l-.lteen  is  marriat^e  n>-,  upon  my  soul  •  Mv 
own  s,ster  m:„ried  when  she  v.as  n>,u-teen,  and  died  i^ 
cluldbnth  at  sevent.cn.' 

"  '  Iiad  not  thoui^dit  of  marriajr  yet " 

''.Sa,Uu  Madonna!  One  w.^'uld  suppose  that  I  was 
askun;  y..u  to  n,ar,y  an  ap.-,  a  withered  baboon' 
\\  IU-.V  ,.  y.nir  blood,  man,  and  what  colour  is  it  ?  - 

ol,ject«r "^  ""  ''"''"'  ^"  '"'''""'  ""  '"'■'^'  '"^•"  ^^''^^^'^^''^ 

"  S.uitissuno  Dio  !      We  are  not  Kn.jlish,  I  hope  '      1 

sl-uid     hope   she   did    not,    indeed.      V.n.    wd!    have  to 

'''"VT'  '  ''^'^•"  "^-  i-'"^'^^^^'  '-^^  his  swarthy 
.noiMach.  ••  Vou  are  not  in  love  with  any  one  else,''' 
No.  k.ccard..  answered.  Mabrouka  belonged  to 
the  moonl.Kht  and  its  transitory  madness,  to  the 
ncu,tunate  realm  which  is  n>mance.  l^esides.  he  had 
fi mshed  w,  h  her.  or  persuaded  himself  that  he  n.ul. 
1  he-  /--/A/  J/.;;^,,„„  was  too  elusive  for  a  man  t<;  follow 
and  Keep  his  sen-es. 

"'n>en     th.Te     ,s     MO     cause     which     pre;ents     your 

marry, n^Mier.      .\s    I  h.ive  said    she  u  ill    h  ,v..  .    t 

T     1     ,,     ,  ,  •     "*^    ""'    ii,i\e  a  clours. 

1  shad  leave  the  conduct  of  the  business  to  you 
cnt.rely.  w.th  it.  profits."  Ciccio  .nctaphorically  .sw.-pt 
them  to^jether  with  a  ^jesture  of  lus  hand. 
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I'here  was  no  actual  reason,  when  Riccardo  sought 
1  1  o;ic,  and  he  sat  somewhat  confused.  Something  in 
t!n-  expectant,  pathetic  attitude  of  the  nervous  man 
l.jiure  him  moved  him  to  sudden  consent. 

'  Vou  are  kinder  than  I  deserve,"  he  said  at  length. 
■  I   .'.ill  try  to  make  her  happy." 

•  i\\c  betrothals  shall  be  amiounced,  then,  in  the 
(iic/Hii/t'  here  and  in  tlie  Sicilian  papers."  1 1  is  face 
softeiird  as  he  added,  "  Vou  will  have  to  be  clever 
V -'.li  lur.  She  is  adventurous  ami  romantic — like  her 
iii^ther.  I  have  spoilt  the  child  a  bit.  She  is  the 
\  "'.111 ;;cit--my  ball)'." 

1!l  rose,  and  Riccardo  embraced  him  heartil)-,  with 
niwir  liking  than  he  had  ever  felt  for  hnn  Ix-fore. 

'■  1  should  not  hurry  matteis  if  1  were  not  at  a  ]i('int 
"!;''ii  1  miijht  have  to  leave  everythitig  behind  me." 
1  lie  shadow  of  ileath  was  again  in  his  e\-es.  and  he 
crossed  himself,  Riccardo  followed  his  example,  more 
tliiough  instinct  than  through  a  religious  spirit. 

■  The  Madonna  protect  yuu  !  "  he  exclaimed,  u^ing 
'.ii;-  formula  of  his  childhood.      "  Son/^tc  roim^'-^'-/,)  !  " 

C  iccio  drew  down  his  brows.  " 'I'iic  Holy  Madonna 
i-  not  likely  to  perturb  herself.  I've  beer  a  bad 
•  atholic,  most  of  in)-  life.  Whatever  happen-^  now, 
nill  h.'ijjpen  in  si)ite  of  the  Mailornia  herself" 

"  riicre    is    one    thing    that    I     cannot    understand," 
ki>:t..irilo  said,  retuiin'ng  to   the   sul)jfCt   of  Si    Ismaei, 
why  tioes    not  Si  Ismaei   transport   the.^e   cases   in    his 
'Ml  >.nht?" 

Ife   is   suspect.      At    one  time  he  was   plj'ing  b.ick- 

uani-^  and  ftrward  at  frequent    intervals,  hut  something 

liippencd  which   put   a   stop  to   it.      Since  the   trouble 

:'h   Morocco  especially    it   has    been   too    dangerous. 

1  uC        CX!)losiv*eS       \K'C        luiVi'.       ?ra!lS!it;!';;'il 
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forwarded  t..   the  interior,  I   suppose, 
conception — that  is  his  affair." 


How,  I  have  no 


So  the  interview  ended.  Here  was  the  explanation 
of  Mabrouka's  champagne.  It  struck  Riccardo  as 
humorous  that  he  had  aceeptcd  hospitaUty  of  this  man, 
had  been  at  his  house  only  yesterday.  One  thin^^' 
pleased  him,  and  that  was  that  his  mistrust  of  Si 
Ismael,  instinctive  before,  had  now  a  definite  reason. 
Si  Ismael  was  endeavouring  to  fit  a  second  strinjv  to 
the  bow  in  case  the  first  snapped  ;  but  this  time  ho 
would  not  find  the  gut  so  pliable. 

Riccardo  pondered  over  many  things  that  night  a^ 
he  lay  abed.  What  had  Mabrouka  to  do  with  "it  all? 
Was  her  warning  entirely  genuine,  or  was  it  a  trap? 
Was  she  a  friend,  or  was  he  to  count  her  among  thf 
enemy  >  In  thinking  of  her,  he  e.xperienced"  the 
exquisite  pain  which  comes  to  the  lover  in  thinking  of 
the  beloved.  She  was  as  insidious  as  Si  Ismael's  nire 
perfumes,  and  her  strangeness  ami  sweetness  we.  .  the 
magnets  that  drew  him  after  her. 

lUit  he  sought  no  more  for  the  reii  curtains,  nor 
listened  for  the  khal-khal  of  silver. 


Ili 


CHAPTER    XV 


Iiii:  sirocco  had  blown  itself  out,  and  the  sky  above 
t!u;  white  roofs  and  domes  of  the  Arab  quarter  was 
a:;iiii  blue  and  unstained.  The  prospect  of  a  blazing 
(i:i\-  decided  Giovanni  to  set  out  for  El-IIathera  by  the 
incnnnn  :  he  was  ea^^er  to  ^et  t..  work.  Father  Dupr^^ 
am!  I'ather  Michaud  had  written  to  him  of  the  marvels 
tlMt  urre  being  daily  yielded  up  by  the  rehictant 
earth  to  the  spades  of  the  workmen.  Giusepr>e,  his 
"Servant,  was  to  accompany  him  in  the  capacity  of 
chautteur,  cook,  valet,  and  fellow -archa-ologist,  his 
vei^atility  being  equal  to  any  calling  that  his  master 
I'.al  need  of.  As  the  two  girls  were  friendly  with 
M  ulaine  Terrier,  the  proprietress  of  one  of  the  two 
hotels  in  Kairouan,  Gioconda  gave  him  a  note  of 
Dilr.uiuction,  making  him  undertake  to  ,Icep  in  the 
-shelter  of  the  town  if  the  weather  chanced  t.;  be 
inclement,  tliough  he  protested  that  hi.s  tent  was  more 
\vcathcr-proof  than  any  hotel.  In  liis  turn,  (iiovanni 
cxiracted  the  promise  that  they  would  come  to  stay  at 
^^■l;^MU,lIl  JK-fon-  long,  so  that  he  might  .show  them  tiie 
excavations  at  EI-I  lathera. 


,1' 


Alter  the  midday  meal,  whe.n  their  guest  had 
'Imparted,  Ciccio  Scarfi  calleil  back  to  .Xnnunziata  over 
'ii'^  paper,  as  she  was  about  to  follow  the  others  out  of 
the  room  — 
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"  Stay  a  moment,  cariddu !  I  want  to  speak  to 
thee." 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  she  asked,  cominfr  back  and  seating 
herself  on  the  arm  of  his  chair.  "  You  are  not  going 
to  scrld  me  again  ?  I'apa  mio,  you  are  so  ill-tempered 
lately  that  I  cannot  endure  you  ! "  She  gave  him  a 
kiss  as  she  spoke,  to  belie  her  words. 

"  Thou  little  cat !  when  have  I  been  harsh  with 
thee  ?  " 

"  Thou  art  never  harsh  with  me,  papa  mio  ;  and  I 
love  thee  dearly."  She  placed  her  two  young  arms 
round  his  neck. 

"  I  have  been  unwell  of  late  .  .  .  when  I  speak 
hastily,  it  is  because  I  am  not  in  good  health." 

"  Thcju  must  see  a  iloctor." 

"  Yes,  I  shall  sec  a  doctor  soon.  Rut  I  have  some- 
thing important  to  say  to  thee,  little  one." 

She  swung  her  feet,  one  arm  still  around  his  neck, 
her  head  against  his. 

\  knou"  what  you  are  goinr^  to  say." 

"Thou  canst  not  know,  little  cat." 

'  Hut  1  do.      You  want  me  to  marry  Riccardf)." 

Her  father's  prepared  diplomacy  was  swept  from  him. 

"  /  want  yiiu  to " 

'  Yf;"^,  you."      She  faced  him  with  flushed  cheeks. 

■'Ciiriiitiu,  cnridJu !  Wliat  is  this  that  thou  art 
sa)'iM;.j  1      Riccardo  has  s|Kiken  himself  to  thee " 

"lie  has  not  approached  me.  I  am  not  blind. 
Y<ai  settled  that  he  was  to  marry  mc  before  he  came' 
.Ah,  I  u  as  .mgry  !  " 

Iler  father's  br-  w  clouded. 

"  What  nonsense  th(»u  .irl  talking,  clii!d  " 
II  i-^  no  nonsense.      \'ou  and  Gioconda  ha^c  thoui;ht 
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have  the  business,  and   mc  as  well — I   am   thrown   in 
",    h  the  ledgers  and  accounts  !  " 

Silence!"    her    father   cried    angrily.      'Hold   thy 
tongue !  " 

She  closed  her  mouth  mutinously. 
Why  cannot  Riccardo  marry  Gioconda  ?  " 
Riccardo  loves  thee." 
She  was  silent. 

•  He  loves  thee,  I  say,"  her  father  repeated  in  an 
irritated  tone. 

"  Riccardo  loves  me  ?  Che  I  I  know  what  a  lover 
-h"uld  look  like!  Don't  tell  me  that  he  loves  me. 
Have  I  not  eyes  ?  " 

Ciccio  Scarfi  reddened.  "  What  is  this,  Annunziata  ! 
Thou  talkest  of  lovers  I  In  my  youth  a  modest 
<^\x\ " 

•  In  my  youth,  papa  mio,  it  is  different.  Riccardo 
(lies  not  love  me,  and  I  will  not  be  thrown  in  with  the 
oflicc  furniture." 

Hci-  father  was  speechless  for  a  moment  at  this  un- 
expected resistance.      Then  he  as  suddenly  cooled. 

Canddu"  he  said,  "be  not  fooli.sh.  Riccardo  is 
.1  :.;ood-looking  young  man.  I'lvery  girl  in  Tunis  will 
envy  you.  Vou  are  fond  of  him,  and  he  i,  fond  of 
yu  I'his  talk  about  lovers  is  no'el  talk  ;  it  does  not 
h.ij  pen  in  real  life." 

'•  And  did  you  not  love  my  mother,  then,  when  you 
'!'.  irried  her  ?  " 

Sicuro  !   little  daughti-r.      I  worshipped  her." 

.Ami  she    -she  worshipped  you!" 
Ciccio  winced.         it    i-n't   for   the   woman   to   marry 
l'>r  love.      \    woman    marries    the    man   in    whom    her 
parents  see  a  suitable   husband       The   alfcctiun   comes 
.tUcrward." 
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She  was  silent.  Tears  sprang  beneath  her  black- 
lashed  eyelashes.  Ciccio  could  never  stand  a  woman's 
tears.  He  endeavoured  to  steel  himself  against  her 
wet  eyes.  "  That  is  what  comes  of  reading  these 
romances,"  he  blustered.  "Romance!  Are  \vc 
iMic^lish,  I  should  like  to  know  ?  Romance  is  not  a 
proper  thing  for  a  young  girl  to  talk  about !  She 
should  trust  herself  to  the  judgment  (jf  her  ciders." 

"  I  am  sure  that  if  mother  were  alive  she  would 
not  like  me  to  marry  Riccardo  in  this  way,"  Annunziata 
said  in  low,  passionate  tones. 

Ciccio  set  his  face.  The  dead  woman  seemed  to  be 
speaking  through  his  younger  daughter's  lips. 

"  Go  then,"  he  cried  bitterly.  "  Please  thyself  Hut 
leave  me,  lea\e  me,  I  say.  The  day  will  come  when 
thou  wilt  be  sorry  that  thou  hast  denied  me  this  wish 
for  thy  good." 

She  slipped  off  the  arm  of  his  chair,  frightened  at 
his  aspect. 

"  Leave  me  !  "  he  cried  violentl)-.  "  Vou  womenkind 
are  all  the  same — I  have  never  had  any  good  of  you  I " 

Annunziata  kjoked  at  him  for  a  m<jinent,  terrified. 
She  had  never  seen  him  in  so  black  a  mood.  Then 
she  fled  away  like  a  startled  hare,  to  fling  herself, 
weeping,  into  her  sister's  arms  upstairs.  Gioconda  only 
soothed  her,  she  asked  no  cjuestiuns  ;  and  Annunziata, 
for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  kept  the  doors  of  her 
confidence  shut. 


'  Riccardo,"  said  Ciccio  Scarfi  later,  to  his  nephew, 
"  there  arc  a  couple  v(  fools  in  this  hou.se,  it  seem-^ 
You  denietl  that  Annunziata  loved  you  ;  she  denies 
that  )-ou  love  her.  1  should  say  that  there  are  three 
foois,    fur    iii-sleau    of   insisting   ujjon  obedience   as  my 
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fiilher  would  have  done  if  any  of  his  daughters  had 
aired  their  wliiins,  I  have  consented  to  let  the  matter 
ije.  ...  It  shall  make  no  difference  to  you.  What 
!  Iiave  said  I  will  do  for  )-ou,  I  will  do.  .  ,  .  But, 
Ki^c.irdo,  she  is  worth  winning.  She  is  like  her 
!ii  .ther.  There  are  some  women  with  whom  one 
nui-t  go  delicately.  Don't  make  the  mistake  I  made, 
Kiccardo.      My  God !   don't  make  the  mistake  I  made." 

Kiccardo  began  to  regard  his  cousin  with  curious 
c}c'S.  Until  now  she  had  appeared  to  him  merely  a 
l)rLtty,  petulant  child.  Her  attitude  with  regard  to 
tlic  betrothal  placed  her  in  a  different  light.  Moreover, 
^IiL-  treated  him  with  a  greater  coolness,  an  aloofness 
that  seemed  to  endow  her  with  a  new  womanliness. 
lie  was  at  a  loss  to  account  for  her  enmity. 

One  day  he  came  upon  her  in  the  second  patio  as 
^lu'  was  feeding  the  two  remaining  flamingoes  with 
>talc  bread. 

.She  hailed  him  with  a  touch  of  her  old  manner,  and 
gave  him  a  mischievous  look. 

Kiccardo  .seated  himself  beside  her  on  the  stone  rim 
1  the  ilisused  fountain-basin  and  watched  her. 

"  \'ou  have  not  invited  me  to  feed  the  flamingoes 
'  I'el)', "  he  observed. 

Do  you  need  invitations  ?"  she  replied  indifferently, 
thiuwing  tlie  remainder  of  the  bread  all  together  to  the 
il.iniingoes,  who  flapjxitl  their  wings  in  tlieir  awkward 
■  ind  greedy  efforts  to  get  as  much  as  the>-  could. 

"  Aiimin/.iata,  >'ou  arc  offended  with  me.  What 
liavc  I  done  ?  " 

."^he  evaded  his  meaning  lightly.     "Nothing — what 
h  iiilij  vou  have  doiic  .?  " 

'  Hut  you  treat  me  differently,  cu^ina  mia.'' 
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She  ^^ave  the  young  man  a  flickering  look  of 
laughter. 

"  Tapa  asked  you  to  marry  me,"  she  said,  with 
pleasant  dcmureness. 

Riccardo  was  almost  taken  ofl"  his  guard  by  this 
elfish  attack. 

"  I  asked  him   if  he  would  have  any  objection " 

he  replied,  meeting  her  accusing  eyes  squarely. 

"  There  is  no  necessity  to  lie  to  me  about  it, 
since  we  are  both  in  accord  on  the  subject,"  the  girl 
answered. 

"  liut  we  are  not  in  accord  on  the  subject,"  he 
returned,  piqued  by  her  manner. 

"  I  low  ?      What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  I  said  we  were  not  in  accord.  I  wish  to  marry 
you." 

"  Do  not  tax  your  imagination  by  inventing," 
Annunziata  retorted  quickly.  Her  green  eyes 
sparkled  with  indignation.  "Riccardo!  I  am  not 
a  child,  or  a   fool." 

"  It  is  the  truth,"  he  persisted,  with  some  anger.  "  I 
want  to  marr)-  you.      I  mean  to  marry  you." 

She  stared  at  him  without  si)eaking. 

Then  she  said  slowly,  "  I  hate  you,  Riccardo." 

"  That  does  not  matter,"  he  returned  coolly. 

She  crimsoned. 

"  1  hale  you  and  despise  you  !  "  she  repeated. 

"  You  wish  me  to  leave  you  then,  as  my  company 
is  distasteful  to  you  ?  " 

She  nodded  her  head  without  speaking. 

He  rose,  and  kicked  a  piece  of  bread  that  lay  at  his 
feet  towards  the  quarrelling  flamingoes.  Thcrn.  on  a 
swift  predatory  impulse,  he  turned  round  quickly  to 
the  girl,  and,  taking  her  firmly  into  his  arms,  kis.sed  her 
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full  on  her  mouth,  dwelling  on   its   softness  by  sheer 

lurre. 

She  struck  at  him  again  and  again,  and  struggled, 
hut  had  no  succour  until  he  had  of  his  free  will  released 
licr.  Then  drawing  in  her  breath  speechlessly,  and 
with  a  face  the  colour  of  the  flamingoes'  wings,  she 
tied  from  him  into  the  house,  and  into  her  own 
chamber.     Riccardo  saw  her  no  more  that  day. 

During  the  following  week,  San  Calogero  reappeared. 
11«;  had  business  at  Tunis,  but  came  in  to  lunch  with 
hi-;  late  hosts.  He  no  longer  had  the  look  of  an 
invalid  ;  he  had  become  bronzed  through  exposure  to 
the  sun  and  air.  El-IIathera,  he  explained,  was  about 
tAciity  kilometres  outside  Kairouan.  They  had  dis- 
covered the  remains  of  a  temple,  the  foundations  of  a 
Roman  house  with  fine  mosaics,  and  some  remarkable 
fragments. 

"Tell  me,"  said  Ciccio,  interrupting  him,  "what  is 
this  about  Sfax  and  Kairouan  being  in  a  discontented 
condition?  They  are  trying  to  hush  it  up  in  the 
papers,  but  I  hear  that  they  have  drafted  some  soldiers 
ilown  there  to  reinforce  the  garrison,  which  sounds 
>  ominous." 

San  Calogero  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "  IIow  grave 
it  is  I  am  unable  to  say,"  he  replied.  "  Personally,  I 
avoid  iM)litics,  and  I  like  the  Arabs.  But  race-feeling 
i-  running  high  in  the  South  just  now.  It  is  disagree- 
able for  a  nation  of  fanatics  to  see  a  sacred  city  like 
Kaiinuan  —  seven  pilgrimages  to  Kairouan  count  as 
one  to  Mecca,  I  believe— invaded  by  foreigners  policed 
liy  foreigners,  and  polluted  by  foreigners.  Hut  the 
irux  at  the  present  moment  appears  to  be  the  be- 
iiaviour  of  the  tourists  in  the  moMjues  and  at  religious 
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festivals       Some  fanatic  has  been  stirring  up  the  popu- 
at.on   about  ,t,  and   there   is   a   miracle-monger  about 
If   this  mosque-visiting  uere    :  .ne  decently  there  would 
not   be    so    much    objection ;    but   hordes    of   German 
trench,  Lnglish,  and  American  tourists  invade  them  at 
he  hours  of  prayer;   do  not  even  remove  their  shoes  or 
keep   stnctly  off  the   matting,  as   they  are  force  J  to  do 
in   Luropeam-sed  Algiers;  and   they  laugh,  talk,   shout 
and  kodak  whue  the  Mahommedans  are   trying  to  say 
their  prayers.      It  is   not   an   incentive  to  content,  from 
the  Arabs  point  of  view." 

"Then  there  is  nothing  actually  serious?"  Gioconda 
asked. 

"I  imagine  there  is  something  serious  behind  A 
section  of  the  Pan-Islamic  movement  has  its  head- 
quarters ,n  Kairouan-and  it  is  an  intelligent  force 
controlled  by  intelligent  people.  It  is  with  this 
organisation  that  we  shall  have  to  cope  in  North 
Africa  in  the  eventual  future,  not  with  any  isolated 
power.  Religion  to  the  Arab,  accustomed  as  he  is  to 
tribal  government  and  the  foreign  factor,  is  a  more 
binding  force  than  anything  else.  It  is  his  religion 
that  stands  between  him  and  race  obliteration,  as  it 
has  stood  for  the  Jew  before  him." 

Ciccio  Sc.rfi  listened  closely.  To  both  Riccardo 
and  himself  there  was  a  vital  interest  in  the  subject 

"I  had  no  idea  that  the  Arabs  were  so  serious" 
Annunziata  remarked,  with  a  puzzled  sigh 

San  Calogero  laughed.  <■  The  Arab  I  love  best  is 
the  gay,  lymg,  agreeable  creature  who  spends  his  time 
in  coffee  and  do:.iinoes  and  love." 

"Ah  you  are  speaking  of  the  Algerians,"  Giocoiula 
saKl.^w.th  a  smile.     "  In   Tunisia  they  are  sullen  and 
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"  But  in  my  belief,  it  is  among  the  gay,  excitable 
Suithcrners  that  the  mine  will  be  sprung,  and  the 
I'riiphct  produced,  if  the  movement  ever  comes  to 
a!i_\thing.  But  not  yet,  I  hope,  for  the  sake  of  our 
excavations.  When  are  you  all  coming  down  ?  The 
car  is  big  enough  for  five  besides  Giuseppe." 
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There  is  a  certain  feeling  of  security  which  follows 
after  any  protracted  period  of  suspense.  The  man 
with  an  aneurism  of  the  heart  who  at  first  dies  daily, 
comes  in  a  little  while  to  think  of  death  as  an 
unpleasant  fable:  the  inhabitants  of  the  little  lava 
towns  of  treacherous  Htna  content  themselves  with 
the  belief  that  they  h(jld  trumps  in  the  gamble  with 
the  imprisoned  god  of  fire. 

So  it  was  with  Ciccio  Scarfi.  Having  shared  his 
fears  with  Riccardo,  he  felt  an  ease  equivalent  to  relief 
Riccardo's  arguments  produced  their  eftcct.  hven 
supposing  that  Si  Ismael  had  conveyctl  the  secret 
of  the  betrayal  of  Caltanisetta  to  the  Mafia,  there  was 
still  the  chance  that  the  society  would  think  him  a 
greater  asset  alive  than  dead.  There  would  be  black- 
mail to  pay,  sooner  or  later,  and  heavy  blackmail.  But 
Si  Ismael's  silence  was  the  thing  that  most  puzzled  him. 

I'jister  had  passed  some  time  ago  ;  the  Lenten  veil 
in  Santa  Croce  had  been  rent  after  the  Sicilian  fasliioii, 
and  the  figure  of  the  Risen  Saviour  stood  upon  the 
high  altar.  Ciccio  left  weekly  offerings  in  secret  at 
the  shrine  ui  his  mother's  patron  in  the  emigrant 
church.  It  was  well  to  ha\c  the  saints  on  one's  side, 
if  possible.      He  also  wore   a   black   stone   amulet,  that 

round  his  neck  next  to  his  skin. 
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Riccardo  made  it  his  care  to  accompany  his  uncle 
t,,  antl  from  the  shipping  offices.  Several  times, 
however,  after  Ciccio's  confession  to  him,  Riccardo, 
walking  swiftly  beside  him  in  the  (kisk  on  their  home- 
ward way,  had  the  intuition  that  their  footsteps  were 
fjcing  dogged.  Of  this  he  said  nothing  to  Ciccio,  and 
twiee  or  thrice  he  turned  again  when  they  had  reached 
the  house,  to  see  if  he  could  discover  a  suspicious- 
looking  person  in  the  vicinity,  but  without  success. 
ilc  <inly  saw  peaceful  Arabs  wending  their  way  home 
I,  the  harem  after  their  day  of  toil  and  talk  in  the 
sMuks,  or  semi-Kuropeanised  Jews  from  whom  the 
.\iabs   pulled  their   fair   rubes   with   looks   of  hatred. 

The    2Sth    of    May   was    Annunziata's    seventeenth 
birthday.      It  was   also  the  date  of  her  mother's  death, 
and   in   the   morning  Ciccio  went  with   his    daughters, 
f.iA  to  hear  a   Mass,  and   then   to  place  a  wrea  '^    of 
tl  .wers  upon   Giovanna's  grave,  in  the  Italian  division 
of  the  municipal  cemetery.      He  had  done  this  annually 
ever  since  the  year  of  his  wife's  death,      Salvatore   and 
Kiccardo  went  alone  to  the  office,  and   met   the  other 
ihicr  at   lunch   on    their    return.      The   two   girls   were 
laden    with    the   wild-flowers   that    grew   plentifully   on 
the  waste   ground   of  the   cemetery,  and   were   in   good 
-jiirits.       Ciccio    was   less    morose    than    he   had    been 
for   a    Ir.ng    while,    and    pelted    his   younger    daughter 
extravagantly.      Since  the   day  when   she   had   refused 
to  consent  to    the    betrothal   Ik-  had   treated   her  with 
I  dull  resentment,  that  Gioconda,  who  had  guessed  the 
rea-on,  found  unjust  towards  her  sister. 

"How  was  the  tomb  of  /^  inamma  looking?" 
i.wi'.'iror'.  Sr>!vntore  over  the  soj.  .  u'.^li  he  devoured 
with  a  noise  like  a  steam-saw. 
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Bellissimo  /— mc.st  beautiful, '  Annunziata  answered, 
with  the  serious  enthusiasm  o."  the  Latin  races  for 
the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  death.  "  There  is  a 
new  tomb  close  by,  Salvatore  ;  a  beauty,  of  the  Signora 
Lucchcse,  all  of  white  marble,  with  a  bust  of  the 
signora  in  Carrara  stone,  exactly  like  life,  even  to  the 
iace  shawl  and  cameo  brooch  that  she  used  to  wear 
on  ?,  fcsta.      Do  you  remember,  Gioconda?" 

Gioconda  smiled.  Italian  sepulchral  sculpture  did 
not  appeal  to  her.  but  her  religious  sense  did  not 
permit  her  to  say  sa 

Annunziata  finished  her  soup. 

"There  was  another  wreath  to-day,  when  we 
arrived — on  la  m.nimas  tomb,  I  mean;  a  lovely  new 
bca.lwork  one,  with  '  Seitipie  Ft,Icle'  on  it." 

Who  on   earth   sent   it?"  Salvatore   a.sked,  tumint: 
to  his  father. 

Ciccio  poured  himself  out  some  wine— he  had 
broachcil  a  finer  vintage  to-day  in  he  ir  of 
Annun/iata. 

•  Possibly    Madame    Tresali,"    he    .said.      ' 
think  of  any  one  else." 

'  Madame  Tresali !  "  exclaimed   Riccardo. 
ill  Tunis  then  ?  " 

'  Yes,    and    half-ma<l.       She    dresses    like 
woman     sti'l.    and     imagines     she    makes    conquests,' 
Salvatore    replie  !,   with    a    brutal    laugh.      '  I    saw   her 
the  other  day    in    her   carriage  -painted    to   kill,  and 
wcarmg  a  golden  wig.     She  must  be  close  on  seventy. 

"  i'oor  thing  :  "  Gioconda  .said  softly. 

"She  was  a  great  friend  of  mamma's,"  Annunziata 
explained.  "She  was  ^ti!l  Ijcautifui  then  in  a  way; 
though  not  so  beautiful  (jr  young  as  la  mamma,  was 
she,  papa  mio  ?  " 


I    cannot 

"  Is  she 
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ficcio  grunted  behind  his  glass. 

I'apa  cany,  do  not  snort  at  me  !  It  is  my  birthday, 
and  you  must  be  amiable  to  me ;  very,  very  amiable. 
l)-).t  thou  hear,  thou  snorting  papa?" 

Ciccio  broke  into  a  grudging  smile,  which  broadened. 

1  will  be  amiable,  caridiiu,  as  a  skipping  lambkin.' 

Let  us  consider,"  Annunziata  said,  nestling  her 
c!ii;i  into  her  palm—"  let  us  consider  what  form  the 
amiability  of  papa  shall  take." 

Oho,' thou  little  Jewess!      The   amiability   is   to   be 

t  .ncrete,  then  ?  " 

She   regarded  him,  laughing,    from    under   her   long 

laches. 

•Of    course,    of    course!  The    amiability    which 

.l,..uld    exist    every    day    in  a     mental    state    should 

Mkc   a    definite    form    on    a  birthday.     Non    e    vera, 

Kic<ardo?" 

1  tho.oughly  agree."  said  the  young  man  thus 
aj,,„  ilcd  to,  whose  own  amiability  that  morning  had 
t.i.cn  Ihe  form  of  a  b  mgle  for  his  cousin's  shapely 
wrist.  I'eace  had  been  restored  between  them,  tn 
l.ublic;  but  Annunziata,  since  his  misbehaviour,  had 
avoided  being  with  him  alone. 

What  is  the  definite  form   upon   which  you   have 

(!t  rided  ?  "   Ciccio  asked. 

■  1  Know -bonbons  of  the  best  chocolate."  Salvatore 

•".u-->cd. 

.she  glanced  at  him  with  scorn. 
"  1  am  no  longer  a  child  !      Guess  again." 
-A  day  at  the  Kram  ?  "   Gioconda  hazarded. 
"The  Casino,"  from  Kiccanlo. 
V.>u  arc  all        you   bad   guessers.      I'apa  car/no— 
I  tli.-ught   you   v^.uld   like  to  take  us,  perhaps,  to   the 
Icit^rRossini?     To  night  they   are   giving  l\igliaa!0 
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and    Cavalleria   Rusticana,  with   the  new   tenor."  SliC 
looked  coaxiiigly  at  her  father. 

"  To  the  Opera  ?      Ma  sicuro,  cariddu  !      I  will  book 

seats    for    us    all — how    many?       Let    us    see:  five! 

That    will    not    be    too    many    for    one    of    the  lar^^c 
boxes." 

"  No,  no— let  us  go  into  the  stalls,"  she  amended, 
"  One  cannot  see  so  well  in  a  box." 

The  Tcatro  Rossini  was  well  filled  when  they  entered 
it  to  take  their  seats.  They  had  driven  in  a  cab  after 
walking  as  far  as  the  Rue  Djazira — it  was  not  thought 
suitable,  amcMig  the  Italians  in  Tunis,  to  arrive  at  the 
Opera  on  foot,  though  the  distance  was  inconsiderable 
and  the  pavements  clean.  It  was  also  inadmissible  to 
wear  a  decoHciie  toilet,  so  the  sisters  wore  high-neckeil 
cvem"ng  dresses.  The  galleries  and  cheaper  .scats  were 
filled  with  Sicilians  of  the  poorer  classes,  but  in  the 
stalls  and  boxes  all  nations  were  represented — amoni,' 
them  a  few  well-to-tio  .Arabs  in  robes  and  turbans, 

"The  boxes  are  nearly  all  full  to-night,"  Annun/iata 
remarked,  turning  her  ojjera-glasses  upon  them.  "  There 
arc  Signora  ])c  .Xngelis  and  Gr...  .,1 !  and  there  is 
Madame  Tresali  of  whf)m  we  were  talking — over  there 
in  that  box  with  her  son —that  oM  wc>  nan  with  the 
yellow  wig !  " 

Riccardo  looked  in  the  direction  indicated,  and  sa^^ 
the  woman  of  whom  he  had  heard  so  much.  She  was 
elaborately  drcs.scd  atul  made-up,  but  wrinkled  beneath 
her  rouge,  and  blinked  frequently  as  if  her  eyesight 
were  imperfect.  This,  then,  was  his  aunts  friend — the 
celebrated  trtftii^ante  who  ha.i  helpeti  to  make  history. 
There  was  .something  forlorn  about  iier  appearance,  a 
fallen  digtnty  which  aroused  his  compassion. 
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"  Do  you  know  her  ? "  Riccardo  asked. 

■  She  used  to  send  us  dra^i'es  and  silk  stockings 
wliLii  we  were  little,  but  her  nicinorj-  is  failing  now, 
a:iil  she  rarely  recognises  -is.  One  da>-  not  long  ago 
-he  stopped  me  in  the  street,  and  said,  '  Giovanna,  my 
dearest  Giovanna,  art  thou  less  unhappy?  The  years 
will  bring  him  back  to  thee.'  I  suppose  she  thought 
thit  1  was  mother.  I'apa  says  my  mother  had  hair  and 
t-ycs  like  mine.  .  .  .  See  !  there  is  the  l-lnglish  Consul 
a;id  his  wife,  and  there  is  Signor  Valenti — the  richest 
Sicilian  in    Tunis — that  man  who  is  staring  at   us  over 

tluTC." 

Surrounded  by  the  warm  odour  of  perfumes  and 
n  v.vers,  and  the  tiers  of  lighted  boxes,  Riccardo  was 
reminded  of  the  opera-house  in  ralermo,  to  which 
hi-  had  gone  nightly  in  his  student  days.  .  .  .  The 
inhestra  had  begun.  .  .  .  Annunziata  bent  forward  to 
li-tcn,  the  nape  of  her  neck  white  against  the  splend.id 
gold  of  her  well-dressed  hair. 

Riccard(j  felt  pride  in  her.  She  was  the  most 
belli  'ful  girl  that  he  could  see  ;  on  an  occasion  like  this 
lur  fair  skin  and  shining  head  made  her  far  more 
imticeable  than   Gioconda. 

The  curtain  went  up,  and  the  opera  had  begun, 
S' 11)11  the  laughing  Columbine  was  drawn  on  to  the 
;t,i.;e  in  her  ribbon-harnessed  cart — a  young  diva  who 
v.asrnakMig  her  last  appearance  here  before  going  back 
tn  Milan.  Her  entry  was  vociferously  hailed  with 
ViViXi  from  the  Italians,  and  a  shower  of  bfjucjuets  was 
hurled  on  the  stage  at  her  leet  The  little  diva 
ii.id  su.\^  through  the  winter  season  in  Tunis,  and. 
uwTcotne  with  emotion,  curtseyed  and  bowed  hi  r 
thanks,  wliilc   the  excitable   house   btixvad  and    viva'd 
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Ciccio  bent  back  from  time  to  time  to  murmur  his 
approval  of  the  tenor  to  Riccardo  across  Annunziata's 
back. 

"That  was  well  sung.  .  .  .  S<v//<)  Die!  the  man  has 
a  throat.   .   .   .   Bravo,  bravissimo ! " 

Once  Riccardo  brushed  accidentallj-  against  his 
cousin's  bare  forearm,  and,  apologising,  saw  with 
surprise  the  colour  mantle  into  her  checks,  though  she 
kept  her  eyes  toward  the  stage.  Riccardo  felt  his 
pulses  beat  faster  for  the  knowledge  of  that  touch  and 
the  brave  blush  which  it  hai'  produced,  for  her  proximity 
was  not  without  its  effect      nm  him. 

"  Here  comes  the  scene  where  Hagliaccio  stabs  her," 
Annunziata  whispered  with  a  sigh.  "  I  close  my 
eyes  in  this  part  ;  I  cannot  bear  to  see  it.  It  was 
a  cruel  thing,  and  I  have  heard  the  story  is  a  true 
one." 

"  lie  was  justified,"  said  Riccardo. 

"  Ah,  no  ...  if  jealous  women  killed  the  men  who 
were  unfaithful  to  them,  we  should  lose  more  than  in  a 
big  war." 

"  What  should  you  know  of  such  things  r  " 

She  smiled.  "  Women  do  not  need  to  read  those 
things.  I  knew  them  when  I  was  very  young.  .  .  . 
Riccardo,  observe,  I  am  going  to  close  my  eyes."  The 
long  la.shcs  fluttered  down  upon  her  cheeks. 

Upon  the  stage  the  pitiful  little  drama  was  ncarir^ 
its  close,  and  the  ligh.ts  were  alreatly  turned  down  for 
the  moment  when  the  madden^id  husband  in  the 
strolling-players'  booth  speaks  out  of  his  part  and 
accuses  his  wife  of  infidelity. 

"  Very  gooii,"  said  Ciccio  .Scarfi  ;  "  very  good  indeed. 
La   M.'iriiii  is  in  voii-p  tn-niirht  " 
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Tlie  scream  of  the  murdered  CoIumMne  rang  out 
Hum  the  stage. 

"  ^'^"l'    Sood,"    Ciccio     repeated,    wiping     his    eyes. 

Eccellnite,  eccell "      His  voice  ended  with   an   odd 

.,ur,i;lc.  his  arms  were  flung  upwards,  and  ho  fell  forward, 
M.-c  (hnvnward. 

A  -second  and  wilder  scream  went  up  in  the  darkness 
■  f  the  auditorium,  the  terrined  shriek  of  a  girl. 

■  Some  one  has  stabbed  papa  ! — some  one  has  killed 
!,iin  !  " 

Then:  was  an  immediate  confusion.  There  were 
i:)>tcrical  cries  from  the  women,  excited  shouts  from 
;!;-■  men.  The  singers  stopped  and  looked  anxiously 
i:''i)  thi   darkened  house. 

•  F.ights,  li   lUs  !  " 
What  has  happcncii  > 
I'irc,  is  there  a  fire?  " 

"  Some  one  has  fainted  !  " 

"  Some  one  has  been  hurt  !  " 

'  Murder !  " 

"  s,,;,/(,  Dio!" 
I'irc,  fire  !      Let  us  get  out !  " 
Stop  the  murderer  !  " 
I'hc  saints  preserve  us  !  " 

In  the  midst  of  the  hubbub  the  curtain  came  down, 
iiul  the  lights  were  turned  f)n  to  a  seme  of  panic  and 
^01  ambling  men  and  women.  Cicci  )  Scarfi  was  lying 
"  'ti  ills  head  into  the  next  row  of  seats,  and  beside 
liiM  a  pool  of  blood  was  collecting  slowly. 

\nnuii/.iata  was  sobbing  wiklly  in  an  agonv  of  fear, 
•'i'Cuiula  and  Riccardo  were  at  tin-  wounded  man's 
"^ide. 

It  w.is  the  man — the  man  in  front.  ...    I  saw  him 
\'-^-~'-''i  ■ 
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"  What  was  he  like  ?  "  some  asked,  and  a  hundred 
voices  clamoured  questions. 

"  It  was  dark  ...  I  could  not  see  .  .  .  my  eyes 
were  shut   the  moment   before.   .   .   ."      She  was  nearly 

fainting. 

A  doctor  volunteered  his  services,  and  made  his  way 
with  difficulty  to  the  horror-stricken  group. 

Gioconda,  pale  as  death,  was  supporting  her 
father,  and  mechanically  stanched  the  blood  that 
was  flowing  from  his  breast  with  her  already  saturated 
handkerchief       Riccardo    had    unfastened    his    stained 

shirt. 

All  was  confusion.  Men  were  hurrying  their 
wives  and  daughters  out  of  the  opera-house.  Two 
inefficient  sergftiLs  dc  vilU  appeared  just  as  the 
surgeon  reached  the  wounded  man,  and  an  innocent 
Frenchman  was  forthwith  arrested  on  the  repre- 
sentation of  interfering  bystanders,  until  his  angry 
friends  declared  that  he  had  been  sitting  ten  scat.s 
away  from  the  spot  where  the  outrage  had  been 
committed.  Riccardo  relinquished  his  position  at 
Ciccio's  side  to  the  surgeon,  who  rendered  what  hasty 
ministrations  he  could. 

"He  is  dead?"  Gioconda  asked  him  in  <i  low- 
voice. 

"  No,  no,  not  yet,"  he  replied  in  business-like  tones. 
"This  black  .stone  here  must  have  turned  the  weapon 
aside  from  the  heart  at  which  it  was  aimed.  But  it 
appears  to  have  grazed,  or  perhaps  entered,  the  lung. 
VVe  must  get  him  out  c  t  this  as  .soon  as  possible. 
Where  do  you  live  ?  " 

Gioconda  told  him. 

Salvatorc  went  out  to  get  an  ambulance ;  and  as 
soon  as  the  surgeon  liad  superintended  the   removal  ui 
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t!ic  unconscious  man,  he   took  a   voiture  to   fetch  his 
in-truments. 


Hut  operation  was  discovered  to  be  useless.  The 
C'li-'tant  haemorrhage  persisted.  A  quarter  of  an 
hour  after  he  had  reached  his  own  house,  Ciccio  Scarfi 
rc;_;aineti  consciousness,  and  the  priest  who  had  been 
-uinmoned  from  the  Rue  dc  I'Kglisc  administered 
Lxtrcme  unction.  The  sick  man  was  unable  to  speak, 
but  at  the  close  of  the  sacrament  his  eyes  wandered 
1  willfully  around  the  room  as  if  in  .search  of  them  ail. 
Ihey  were  all  at  hand,  and  the  priest  moved  to  the 
loot  of  the  bed,  where  he  continued  to  recite  prayers 
'■n  his  knees. 

\\  hat  do  you  want,  papa  can'ssitno  ?  "  Gioconda 
a^kcd,  Kaning  over  him.  Hut  his  eyes  sought  out 
.\ii!iun/iata.  She  came  forward,  obeying  his  silent 
Miininoiis,  her  face  swollen  with  weeping. 

lie  tried  weakly  to  make  a  gesture,  to  speak  to  her. 
She  bent  closer  to  kiss  his  forehead.  His  eyes  were 
frantic  in  his  ilesire  to  communicate  with  her.  .\t 
1-i^t  his  strength  was  gathered  into  a  supreme  effort, 
iinl  he  cried  in  a  hoarse  voice  which  was  audible  to 
■  very  one  in  the  room — 

rhou   .  .  .   Riccardo   .  .  ." 

The  cxeition  was  t<)o  much  for  him,  and  there  was 
.1  _4U  h  of  blood  from  his  mouth.  He  was  unable  to 
toiitinue. 

Riccardo  understood,  and  crossed  quickly  to  her 
-it It'  .\s  he  took  her  cold,  limp  hand  the  dying  man's 
'•)■'  -^  ipiivered  as  if  with  a  smile.  Then  they  closed, 
'liovanna  was  avenged  of  her  lover's  stolen  years  of 
y'.iith. 

Aiinunziata    sank    weeping    by   the   bed.      Riccardo 
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knelt  beside  her,  with  his  arm  about  her  convulsed 
shoulder.  Salvatore  prayed  over  his  rosary  beside 
the  priest,  and  Gioconda,  gently  replacing  the  stained 
coverlet  over  the  dead  man,  set  burning  candles  at  the 
head  and  foot  of  the  bed,  and  lit.  with  a  taper,  the 
little  lamp  that  hung  beneath  the  image  of  the  Virgin 
on  the  wall.  Beside  it,  ever  since  she  could  remember, 
had  hung  her  mother's  portrait.  As  the  little  red 
lamp  was  kindled,  .she  gazed  with  eyes  that  ached  for 
want  of  tears,  at  the  smiling  face  of  the  woman  whom 
her  father  had  so  loved,  and,  not  knowing,  was  glad 
that  there  was  one  in  I'aradise  to  add  her  prayers  to 
theirs  for  the  soul  that  had  set  out  on  the  long 
journey. 


TART   III 
THE   VEILED   PROPHET 

CHAPTER    I 

(  iccio  SCARFI  was  buried  the  next  day,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Tunisian  custom,  and  was  followed  to  his 
i;r,uc  by  a  large  number  of  the  Italian  and  Sicilian 
rcMdcnts.  The  police  were  unable  to  discover  any 
trace  of  the  assassin.  Apparently  he  had  accomplices, 
t  M-  those  sittinrr  by  him  must  not  only  have  refrained 
Inm  making  the  least  attempt  to  deliver  him  up  to 
justice,  but  must  have  furthered  his  escape.  The 
p'hce  shrugged  their  shoulders  over  the  affair.  It  was 
another  case  of  the  Mafia  again,  and  where  the  Mafia 
was  concerned,  no  Sicilian  witness  could  be  trusted  to 
.:;ive  evidence  in  the  witness-box,  however  little  con- 
nection he  apparently  had  with  the  actors  in  the 
tr,i.;i\ly. 

<H')Conda  was  stunned  by  the  blow,  and  shed  no 
't'iis  Annunziata,  who  during  the  days  which 
nnsnediately  followed  tfie  funeral  was  prostrated  by 
Rrief,  gradually  recovered  her  self-control.  She  agreed 
without  any  demur  when  Riccardo  suggested  that 
their    betrothal    be    made    public ;    but    he    made    no 

■■■i'-  '•■"  iiiiiiJiJv.    iiiiiTsci;    uj^v^n    ncr,  liii^imj^  t(j    imic. 

II"  contented   himself  with  seeing  that  neither  of  the 
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two  girls  were  burdened  with  the  iiumfrous  and 
unavoidable  details  and  duties  which  r<;llowed  the 
assassination. 

Salvatore  showed  himself  in  a  better  light  than 
heretofore,  and  though  he  1  lowed  Riccardo  to  take 
the  lead  in  arranging  his  father's  affairs,  he  did  what 
he  could  to  alleviate  the  situation.  There  was  much 
to  do,  much  to  settle.  There  was  a  meeting  of  the 
directors  of  the  company ;  at  which,  in  accordance 
with  the  dead  man's  written  wishes,  Riccardo  was 
formally  appointed  general  manager  in  his  uncle's 
stead.  Salvatore  was  well  content ;  he  had  no  wish 
to  be  bothered  with  office  matters  more  than  -as 
necessary.  The  bulk  of  the  shares,  representing  a  hy 
no  means  inconsiderable  yearly  income,  was  left  to  be 
divided  among  Salvatore  and  the  twc^  girls.  To 
Riccardo  was  bequeathed  the  remainder  of  th.'  shares 
and  the  management  of  the  business,  on  the  condition 
that  lie  carried  it  on  as  his  uncle  had  done.  Ciccio 
Scarfi  was  a  richer  man  than  any  of  them  had 
suspected. 

San  Calogcro  came  up  from  ICMIathera  for  the 
funeral ;  and  soon  after  his  return  wrote  to  Giocoiuia 
suggesting  that  they  should  all  four  come  down  to 
Kairouan  for  a  change  of  air  and  scene.  1  le  had  scon 
Madame  Terrier  of  the  Hotel  Splendide  at  Kairouan, 
who,  in  her  kindly  letter  of  condolence,  had  written  to 
s."--  that  she  hoped  that  they  would  pay  a  visit  to 
K.iirouan  under  her  chajieronagc  and  care  for  a  month. 

Riccardo  urged  (iioconda  to  go.  He  was  anxinus 
about  her  health,  so  altered  was  her  appearance  by  the 
strain    through   which    she    had    passed.      Annunziata 
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for  a  while.      She  yielded  finally  to  their  persuasions, 
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nakiiig  the  stipulation  that  Riccardo  should  come 
with  them  for  at  least  a  week.  He  agreed.  The 
oflicc  could  well  spare  him  for  a  brief  time,  and 
-valvatdic,  who  had  not  the  slightest  desire  to  forsake 
funis,  would  keep  him  constantly  acquainted  with 
everything  that  took  place  day  by  day. 

.As  the  date  appointed  for  their  departure  drew 
near,  Annunziata's  spirits  rose.  She  was  too  full  of 
.ulh  and  vitalitj-  not  to  be  able  to  escape  from  grief. 
It  was  true  that  every  morning  she  went  with  her 
^i>tcr  to  hear  a  Mass  said  for  her  father,  and  that  every 
inorning  on  her  return  her  face  was  serious  and  her 
c\es  reddened,  but  the  afternoon  saw  her  almost  her 
i;ay  self. 

I'hey  were  to  start  on  a  Friday  in  San  Calogero's 
automobile.  Giovanni  arrived  on  the  Thursday  night 
with  Giuseppe  and  the  car,  and  on  the  follov.  ing 
morinng  Salvatore  saw  them  off  with  feelings  akin  to 
relief.  He  had  not  been  on  the  best  of  terms  with  his 
lather,  and  though  his  dea'h  had  shocked  him,  he  had 
II' it  felt  any  keen  sorro\. ,  and  the  atmosphere  of 
niuurning  in  the  house  had  made  him  thoroughly 
ilcjccted.  Concetta  a^  impanied  them  to  the  Rue 
IJ;  i/ira  to  wave  them  a  good-bye,  and  the  last  thing 
tlu  y  saw  as  they  set  oft  was  her  gay-kerchiefed  old 
head  at  the  street  corner.  The  car  had  not  been  able 
t'l  penetrate  the  narrow  alleys  of  the  Medina  quarter. 

Gioconda  was  pale  and  dark-eyed  ;  Giovanni  ob- 
s(T\ed  her  with  inner  distress. 

It  wa>  the  first  time  that  either  of  the  two  girls  had 
ever  travelled  in  an  automobile,  and  Annunziata  kept 
tlic  good-tempered  Giuse;  [)e  well  amused  by  her  insati- 
•iji'e  cu!!'.)sitv  about  the  macliinerv  of  the  car.  and  her 
attemjits  to  drive  it  nider  his  protecting  hands.      Even 
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Gioconda  found  her  Iicaviiicss  of  heart  f^radually 
decreasiiiiT,  as  they  whirled  alorv^^  the  old  pilgrim  road, 
Past  green  fields  they  sped,  past  oxen  and  worn 
camels  toiling  side  by  side  at  the  plough  under  the 
guidance  of  Arab  labourers ;  through  the  hills  bj- 
liamman  Lif  which  guard  the  Green  City  ;  past  flat- 
roofed  villages,  white  and  squat,  with  minarets  cutting 
into  the  sky,  symbols  of  the  faith  which  has  suffered 
less  change  since  its  foundation  than  any  other  in  the 
world;  past  stretches  of  wild-flowers  innumerable;  til! 
they  stopped  for  lunch  under  some  olive-trees,  gnarled 
with  age,  old  as  the  city  of  Dido  itself 

The  picnic  lunch  was  a  pleasant  function.  San 
Calogcro  and  Riccardo  jMcked  a  bunch  of  gladioli, 
yellow  daisies,  and  blue  borage,  which  they  stuck  into 
the  fork  of  an  overhanging  branch,  .so  that  the  meal 
was  not  without  decoration.  A  couple  of  Arab 
shepherds  guarding  their  flocks  near  by,  came  and 
leant  on  their  staves  to  survey  the  party,  and  when 
they  were  given  food  thanked  Allah  and  cursed  the 
unbelic\er  in  one  breath,  the  former  and  latter  equally 
by  habit.  One  of  them  had  a  henna-stained  flute  of 
five  stops,  made  of  bamboo,  and  on  this  he  played 
one  of  the  ancient  heniing  tunes  that  are  without 
beginning  and  without  end,  like  eternity.  They  stared 
at  the  car  as  at  something  of  the  devil,  but  a  peepshow. 
nevertheless  ;  and  when  the  devil's  thing  had  started 
on  its  way  in  a  cloud  of  dust  and  a  stink  of  petrol, 
they  committed  themselves  once  again  to  Allah,  and 
again  cursed  the  foreigner. 

Green  fields  were  soon  left  behind.  The  country 
grew  more  and  more  arid  and  barren  as  they  journeyed 

r.^^i.4-1... J..  'l^u:.      .-,.  )'4  r     4^'  1   Ml 

w-^"..; ;,;  I ;-,  *li  viri,  i  lii:.       r.ilVilge       titiUiiy       Oi        tiiC       HHiS       Vci"' 

almost    disquieting.      Tlie    bare    soil,    sparsely    grown 
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with  grey  shrubs,  burnt  beneath  the  midday  sun  as  in 
a  brazier ;  passionate,  but  with  no  joy  in  its  passion, 
like  a  woman  who,  beneath  the  ardent  embraces  of  one 
1.  ivcr,  thinks,  dry-eyed,  of  another.  This  was  a  phase  of 
Africa  which  Riccardo  had  not  yet  seen,  and  it  opprcs- 
.d  him  as  if  it  held  something  personally  ominous. 

To  the  shrubs  succeeded  stretches  of  scant  prairie 
^lass,  with  here  and  there  the  blackened  tents  of  a 
ll.iiouin  encampment,  or  a  herd  of  camels,  dwarfed  by 
the  vastness  of  the  horizon  into  the  semblance  of 
insects.  And  there  was  always  the  white  road,  flying 
past  them  monotonously.  Unconsciously  they  had  all 
Kipsed  into  silence.  The  presence  of  great  spaces  lay 
ii;)on  their  spirits.  With  every  mile  of  the  dusty  road 
tluy  were  moving  southwards  to  the  desert. 

A  trifling  accident  to  the  car  delayed  them  for  two 
liiurs  in  this  infinite  country,  where  the  wind  was 
fresh  in  spite  of  the  sun  and  scented  with  herbs,  sweet 
vith  the  miles  it  had  travelled  without  barrier.  There 
was  something  in  the  width  of  the  horizon,  the  desola- 
tinii  of  the  plain,  that  made  the  girls  talk  in  lowered 
vnices  whilst  the  men  were  busy  with  the  car.  It  was 
d  irk  before  they  reached  Kairouan,  and  the  two  girls, 
tiled  out,  were  only  conscious  of  a  big  white  wall,  like 
the  wall  of  a  city  in  fairyland,  of  a  dimly-lit  street 
crowded  with  Arabs,  of  a  group  of  French  houses. 
Ihen  they  got  out  of  the  car  and  dined  under  the 
nuthcrly  eye  of  Madame  Perrier,  in  company  with 
t!iree  German  tourists  who  were  discussing  the  mosques 
the\-  had  visited  that  afternoon.  They  stared  at  the 
two  pretty  Sicilian  girls  as  if  they  were  a  feature 
•  iescribed  by  the  guide-book.      San  Calogero  had  gone 

'  ■;;     ivj     2  .:'  1  1  ci'^ii'~'  rx.  *-.  I'^v  -t ,    ^  •  •- -  •    —  -       -7 

with   the   fresh  air,  went   to  bed   soon   after   the   meal. 
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His  windou-  he  left  open,  and  far  into  the  night  he 
heard  the  beating  of  African  drums  the  length  if  a 
street  away,  a^  if  many  were  beaten  together,  f  ,-:y  • 
then  softly  ;  then  monotonously.  So  regular,  so  -  is- 
ing  was  this  music,  however,  that  it  merged  .  a-  a 
dream  and  he  ^'ipped  into  a  deep  sleep. 

A  thundering  at  his  door  late  the  next  mornina 
aroused  him.      It  was  Giovanni.  "^ 

"I've  driven  the  car  over  for  you.  We've  had  a 
piece  of  stupendous  luck  yesterday— when  I  was  away 
too,  confound  it!  Hurry  up  and  dnnk  your  coffee. 
Gioconda  and  Annunziata  are  down  already  and  pre- 
paring to  come  with  me." 

Riccardo  yawned  and  sprang  out  of  bed.  His 
excited  friend  seized  his  hand. 

"  You  are  in  fortune  !  You  will  sec  .something  that 
princes  might  envy  !  " 

Some  fifteen  minutes  later,  Riccar.lo  went  outside,  to 
find    his    cousins    already   in    the  car,   talking   to   San 
Calogero.      'rhe)-    drove    i)ast    the    straggling    French 
houses,  miserable  in  their  exile,  in  the  opposite  direction 
from  the  town,  whose  white   minarets  and   domes  rose 
above  i^s  crenellated  walls  like  a  city  of  the  Th.nisand 
and  One  Nights  in  the  clear  light  of  morning.      It  was 
da>,zling,  the  spring  sunshine   blazing   on   to  the  road 
across    the    dried   expanse,   half   desert,  half  browned 
grass.      Soon  this  road  became  little  mc^re  than  a  sandy 
track,  and  half  an  hour  of  cautious  progress  across  this 
brought   them   to   a   small   date   plantation,  and  within 
sight   of  what   appeared   to    be  a   luiropcan   laying  of 
drain-pipes,    protected    by    one    or    two    tents    and    a 
wooden  hut.      It  was  the  excavating  camp.      Gioconda, 
whose  enthusiasm  had  caught  fire  from  Giovanni's,  was 
disappoMited.      Annun/iata  cried  out  — 
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"  Why,  it's  a  rubbish  heap !      Where  is  the  temple, 
and  the  house  ?  " 

She  was  scarcely  more  satisfied  when  Eome  broken 
stumps   of  columns  were  pointed   out  to  her,  and   the 
obvious   foundations  of  a  Roman  house,  with  its  room 
j.lan,  its  heating  apparatus,  and  its  mosaic  floor  in  the 
atrium,  which   had   been   lightly   recovered   with   sandy 
earth   until   it   C(juld    be  transferred   piece  by   piece  to 
the  shelter  of  the  museum  at  the  15ardo. 
'^  Why  the  Bardo  ?  "   asked  Riccardo. 
"  Ikcause  Si  Ismael  has  offered  to  pay  half  the  cost 
(.f  excavation   on  condition   he  is  allowed   to  transport 
it  to  the  Bardo,"  San   Calos^ero  replied,  hurrying  them 
along.      He    did    not   wish    his    visitors    to    delay   over 
the    house,   he  was   anxious    to   show  them    something 
of  greater  importance. 

(iiovanni  addressed  himself  more  especially  to 
Gioconda,  and  Riccardo  found  himself  walking  behind 
them  with  his  betrothed.  He  foresaw  that  this  might 
l!ai)[)en  again,  and  asked  himself  what  his  relations 
with  .Xnnur.'iata  really  were.  He  had  never  kissed 
her  since  the  time  he  had  stolen  an  embrace  out  of 
[>u\uc  in  the  patio  soon  after  her  refusal  of  him. 

San   Calogero  called   the  foreman,  and   the  latter,  an 
intelligent  .Arab  with  sandy  hair,  led  the  way  up  a  hill, 
where   the   more   recent  excavations   had    been   taking 
place.      San   Calogero  explained   to   Gioconda,  as   they 
picked   their   -aay  over  the  diUurbed   earth,  that   they 
had    never   thought  of  digging  at    all    on    the   hill  ;   but 
tliat    during    th.e  heavy    rains   of   November,   a   portion 
ol    the    hillsitle    slij.ped    away,    uncovering    a    piece    of 
marble   veined    with    blue    like   the   skin    of  a   woman's 
arm.      The    Arab   had    broken    it    (>((   with    a    pickaxe 
and  laid   it  on  his  ass  ;  a  h'rench   priest   had  met   him  ; 
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hence   the   whole   discovery :    a    temple   and    a   public 
bu^d.^  .hose  character  they  had   L  yet   L'nJ^;: 

When   they   had   ascended   a   h'ttle   hicjher  thev  saw 

nonc>  irom  the  sacrificial  garlands 

Ms. hi,, he  gre,,  discovery?"  asked  Gioccula. 
^o.  no,  here.      1  h,s  represents  the  work  of  weeks 
Uur  treasure  trove  lies  fh.T,.         -      u    ■    ,.         '  '■'■^'-i^^- 
farther  to  the  left  ^'''  '"^^""^^^"^  '"^  '■--^' 


Thc)'   walked    towards    it.      An 


excited    group    of 


-rk„,c.n    a„,l    t„o   ,ne„    i„    ,he    v.hi.e    habifTt 
'u-  Kla„es  s.oo.l  beside  an  arrangement  of  p„„e,s 

bc,n,   „„,  I  J,  u  ,a,„,..  ,,,,.,1   „„^.  ^^^  ^1^^^^^ 

ih,:m;,:t;- ^ ""  •' '""•'  '-'"'•  '^^  "^  --- 

At  his  invitation.  Gioconda  ,,>v|,d  „n„  the  fosse 
»nd  saw  what  apparently  was  an  earll,,-  |„n„"  !f 
marble,  half-covere,l  by  saeking  an.l  ropes    '  '     "' 

Ibe    pnllcys    were   started   a,    a    word    ..I    co,„„,and 
1    c      ^-'l-ha    n.pewa,   ,ivi„g.,„    ,|,„,    „,,,„„,^. 

'V-,'tMl      Ilic      u,,id      was     jrivcii.  The     \  isifnr< 

«.r=  as,on,shed   a,    Ihe  dinicn„y\he .el,         , 

host,,,        „„,„„    „,y  hi,,   pieec  of  marl,,,.   ,0  „, 
"rl..«        Ihe  sun  ,,o,„ed  down  „„  the  swealin,-   Arab 
-  ..   men    ,,,e  s,r,nni,,,   ..,   „,e   fres,,.. ,.|\      ',' 

'   '■'^'   ""   '"'"'>■'   ^'•'^■'<"'-l    heavy   burden   lay 
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on  the  broken,  sandy  soil ;  mattinf^,  sacking,  ropes  and 
all.  San  Calogero's  face  was  illumined  like  that  of 
I  inj-stic  about  to  behold  a  vision.  I'crc  Duprc  was 
0.1,1  :   I'cre  Michaud,  a  nervous  man,  almost  twitching. 

The  Arabs  burst  into  exclamations  of  delight  and 
thanks  to  Allah. 

■  Uncover  her,  uncover  lier !  "  cried  the  IVre 
Michaud. 

l\rc  Duprc  knelt,  and,  witii  San  Calogero's  help, 
..icntifically  cut  the  thongs  and  uinollcd  the  -acking, 
;!'it  waiting  to  untie  knots,  Before  them  lay  the  white 
hiit  t-arth-stained  body  of  a  nude  woman,  somewhat 
.  riiiventionalised  in  form  ;  flat  of  breast,  and  with  ring- 
lets of  the  archaic  pattern  plastered  to  the  forehead. 
The  feet  were  broken  away,  so  was  one  ;  arm  the  other 
held  a  fi-^h  and  some  kind  of  (.love  clasped  against  the 
!  tt  breast.  The  mouth  was  curved  upwards  in  a  smile, 
icntive,  gentle,  disdainful.  Riccardo  had  the  sudden 
thnu-ht  that  when  Mabrouka  smiled  beneath  her  veil, 
-'ic  must  wear  the  same  expression, 

Ccst  la  iiwre  Tanith  !  "  cried  I'erc  Michaud      "  Cest 
fu'r-nn'tue  !  " 

\n(!,  with  the  abandon  of  a  dvc  ee,  he  flung 
liiinself  on  his  knees  beside  the  earthy  figurv  with 
till'  others. 

San  Calogcro   broke  away  the  sand>-  earth    from  the 

iiplcs,  the  grf)oves  of  the  breasts,  and  the  side-;,  with 

111  r  fingers  that  were  a  caress. 

Kiccardo   was   stirred   with   a   shudder  oi  feeling   a-^ 
!!  the  fgure  had  really  -^ome  connection  with  Mabrouka 
i  lieri'   wore   the    two   Christian    priests   kneeling    as    if 
'.!i   ador.ition    by   the   side   of   the   heathen    goddess   i>{ 
•  Icsir;.      lie  looked  at  (Moconda       Inlectcd  by  the  rest 
'lie  was   leaning   forward   with    parted    lips,  and   cheeks 
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tinged  with  the  ^\ow  of  excitement.  Annunziata  alone 
stood  apart.  Her  eyes  were  fixed,  not  on  the  image, 
but  on  him.  Riccardo  met  them  suddenly,  and  words' 
she  had  wnce  uttered  came  back  to  him :  '•  That  is 
what  al!  men  Hkc   .   .   .   the  buried,  the  hidden." 

"  What  is  that  you  said  about  Si  Ismael's  offering 
to  transfer  the  mosaics  .^  "  asked  Riccardo  as  they  sat 
at  dcjeuiiei-. 

^  "  I  said  that  lie  had  offered  to  transport  any  portabl.- 
discoveries  at  his  own  cost  to  the  Hanio.  It  is  a  public- 
spiritc.l  offer.  lUit  then  it  was  really  through  him  that 
the  excavations  were  first  begun  here,  .some  thicc 
or  four  years  back.  lie  has  made  several  iliumin 
ating  suggestions  tr,  p.:  re  DuprO.  who  is  in  charre 
of  the  excavations.  Si  fsmael  is  of  an  exceptio,,J 
intelligence." 

Annunziata  remarked  abruptly:  '  I  siw  him  outside 
the  hotel  this  morning,  wh.Mi  I  g(,t  out  of  bed  at  six  to 
open  the  window." 

"Surely  you  were  mistaken,"  (liovanni  said.  'He 
is  ill  Timis,  to  my  certain  knowledge." 

"  I  know  that  I  was  not  nu'staken.  He  has  curious 
eyes." 

Riccardo  suggested:  'He  may  have  come  to  sec 
the   'xcavations." 

'  In  that  case  he  would  have  written  to  I'erc  Uuprc 
o:  myself,  especially  ;is  we  are  sending  him  a  consign- 
ment of  pottery  and  the  small  m<.saic  floor  which  you 
did  not  see." 

'  When  ?  ■  Riccar<lo  asked. 

■  The  cars  wi.l  come  from  Turns  this  evening  Our 
foreman  i.s  to  superinten.l  the  l<.ading  to-morrow,  and 
lluy  will  k-axe  uiih  a  special  engine  to-morrow  morning.' 
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Riccardo  reflected.      '  From  Tunis  ?  " 

CS. 

"  At  what  time  do  >ou  think  they  will  arrive  ?  " 

'  They  may  have  come  already." 

"  lie  has  sent  before?  " 
Several  times." 

■  The  trucks  are  open  or  closed  ?  " 

(iiovanni  stared  at  hiri  with  some  surpri.se  "  I 
n  illy  do  not  remember.   .   .   .   Open,  I  believe." 

.After    lii'jeuncy.    Riccardo    remarked    to    Giovanni  : 
I'm  cooing  up  to  the  station,  to  see  if  the  trucks  have 
arrived." 

"  Vou    won't    see    anything    of    the    freight.      It    is 
ickctl   carefully  in   matting  and   put   into  a   shed   by 
.u;  railway.      Our  Arabs  will  transfer  the   stuff  tc^  the 
trucks  to-morrow." 

"  I  don't  want  to  sec  the  freight.  I  want  to  .see  the 
trucks." 

.S,in  f  "alogero  looked  puzzled.  "  My  dear  Riccardo, 
you  arc  surely  mad." 

Riccardo  laughed.  "  It  is  quite  |iossiblc.  Are 
y 'U  in  a  great  hurry  to  get  back  to  Kl-Hathera,  or  will 
\  "U  walk  with  me  to  the  staiioii  ?  ' 

"  If  you  like,"  Giovanni  returned,  with  a  shrug  of  his 
shoulders.  "  We  can  leave  the  signorine,  your  cousins  ? 
They  have  not  been  into  Kainuian  y^t  at  all,  and  they 
cannot  go  out  alone  here.  ' 

'  Tiiey  will  rest  till  four,  as  they  do  .it  home." 

"  Va  bene" 

The  two  young  m'-i  started  out. 

"  V'oin*  piomessa    v..    not    yet    herself,"   (ii!.)vaiiiM   re- 
marked  suddenly,  as   they  went   down   th--   dusty  road 
that   led   through    the    French  (juarter  t<>  the   station. 
She    is    still    (luiel  —  and,    for    her      meUnchi-Iy       I 
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noticed   it  first  to-day.      She  is   less  of   a   child. 
When  does  your  marriage  take  place?" 

"  I  do  not  know." 

'■  Madame  Perrier  told  me  that  it  would  be  soon." 
I  hat  was  su])position.  Annunziata  must  decide. 
.  .  .  You  must  have  guessed  that  this  marriage  is 
entirely  one  of  convenience.  ...  It  was  her  fathers 
wisli.  AiHiun/.iata  was  oppo.sed  to  it  from  the  moment 
that  it  was  broached.  She  and  Gioconda  have  not  been 
brought  up  like  most  Sicilian  girls  ;  their  mother's  early 
death  made  them  independent — like  .American.s." 

Riccardo  spoke  with   a   certain  amount  of  bitterness. 

"  I5ut  that  is  what  makt.'s  them  superior  to  the  women 
at  home.  Vou  cannot  prefer  little  simpletons  who  have 
been  systematically  pre\entcd  by  their  mothers  from 
ever  thinking  or  acting  for  themselves  ?  " 

Giovanni  was  thinking  more  of  Gioconda  than  of 
Riccardo's  betrothed. 

"There  was  no  talk  of  such  a  preference  on  my 
part." 

"  You  seem  suited  to  each  other ;  what  imagination 
is  keeping  you  apart  ?  "  Giovanni  said,  taking  Riccardo's 
arm.  "  I  cannot  believe  that  Annunziata  is  really 
against  it.  .  .  .  She  is  perverse,  perhaps,  and  needs 
some  wooing.  You  cannot  expect  a  girl  to  fall 
into  your  lap  like  a  ripe  aj^ple  directly  the  tree  is 
shaken.  ."      He    broke    oT,    averse    to    discuss    so 

huimate  a   topic.      "  Ah  I    here  we   are   at   the   station. 
'I'ho.sc  are  ttic  trucks  on  the  siding." 

They  walked  towards  them.  They  were  four,  and 
they  stood  iti  the  empty  station  into  which  the  fierce 
sun  of  midday  was  beating.  An  Arab  lay  asleep  in 
the  shade  of  one  of  them,  and  at  Giovanni's  shout  he 
sprang  to  liis  feet. 
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•' i'eace  to  thee!  What  art  thou  doing  here?" 
Gi'.vanni  asked  in  Arabic. 

"  I  watch  by  the  trucks,  sidi." 

"  There  is  no  need  to  watch  by  empty  trucks." 

'  Si  Ismael  hath  sent  some  packages  to  the  Cadi  of 
Kaiiouan,  sidi.      I  wait  until  they  are  fetched." 

"  Ah  yes  ;  I  remember.  Si  Ismael  wrote  to  me 
about  them  this  morning." 

He  turned  and  explained  to  Riccardo. 

Riccardo  asked  :  "  Can  the  man  understand  Italian  ?  " 

The  watcher  shook  his  head  in  answer  to  Giovanni's 
query, 

"  Then  send  him  away,"  Riccardo  said  in  an 
undertone,  "  I  have  a  particular  reason  for  wishing 
\<>  examine  these  packages  which  Si  Ismael  has  sent 
tu  the  Cadi," 

I  cannot  dismiss  the  man.      Me  must  do  his  duty. 
It  is  nothing  to  do  with  me." 

"  But  it  is  important.  Say  I  am  the  Customs 
official." 

"The  official  is  a  half-caste.      He  may  know  him," 

"  Nevertheless  try  it," 

Giovanni  said  in  Arabic — 

"  This  is  the  Customs  official,  oh  thou.  Show  him 
the  packages." 

The  man  looked  frightened  and  sullen.  "  There  is 
nothing  to  declare,"  he  said. 

Sai'  Calogcro  laughed.  "  My  dear  Riccardo,  there 
i>  no  use  in  making  disagreeables.  The  real  official 
will  come  by  and  by,  and  I  shall  be  in  bad  odour  with 
>i  l^inael.  What  on  earth  should  Si  Ismael  send  to 
the  Cadi  that  you  want  to  t  .xamine?  What  business 
i>  it  of  yuurs  or  of  mine  ?  " 

It  may  be  very  much  my  business.      I  admit  I  am 
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only  acting  on  supposition,  and  may  be  entirely  wrong. 
But  I  \vf)uld  give  anything  to  examine  these  packages." 

"  But  1  shall  not  dream  of  interfering  unless  you 
can  give  mc  a  definite  reason."  Giovanni  replied,  with 
impatience. 

"  There  is  a  definite  reason,"  Riccardo  said,  "  but  I 
am  unable  to  give  it.  "  For  Heaven's  sake,  Giovanni, 
think  of  some  means  of  opening  them." 

"  If  the  thing  is  serious,  the  police  could  be  applied 
to." 

Riccardo  considered.  He  dared  not  risk  the  ex- 
posure. If  Ciccio's  name  were  dragged  into  the  affair, 
the  reputation  of  the  firm  would  be  ruined.  Recour.se 
to  the  police  was  the  last  thing  possible.  So  he 
replied  :  "  It  is  not  a  matter  for  the  police." 

San  Calogero  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  Then  I  fail  to  see  what  can  be  done." 

Heaven  at  this  juncture  suddenly  intervened,  for  the 
Arab,  who  had  watched  their  colloquy  with  growing 
panic,  suddenly  gathered  his  robes  together,  and  fled 
across  the  line  and  up  the  dusty  road  as  if  he  were 
pursued  by  demons. 

Riccardo  waited  no  longer  ;  he  jumped  on  to  a  wheel, 
and  clambered  into  the  first  truck.  It  was  empty, 
but  he  saw  that  there  were  two  packing-cases  of 
considerable  size  in  the  next. 

Giovanni  stared  at  him,  aghast. 

'  Good  God,  man,  you  v.ill  be  .seen  !  " 

■'  There  is  no  one  to  see  me,"  Riccardo  returned 
from  the  inside  of  the  car.  He  was  making  an  attempt 
to  force  one  of  the  boards  of  the  packing-case  open, 
but  it  did  not  yield. 

"  Don't  be  a  madman,  Riccardo  ,  we  shall  get  into 
trouble  over  this." 
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Riccardo  looked  over  the  side,  red  and  dishevelled. 
If  they  come,  you  must  take  an  authoritative  position. 
Vou  have  only  to  remind  them  that  these  cars  were 
sent  for  your  convenience.  You  never  received  the 
letter  from  Si  Ismael  telling  you  of  the  packages  sent 
to  the  Cadi.  It  is  natural  that  you  should  wish  to 
examine  the  packages  in  these  trucks;  for  all  you 
know  they  may  be  of  importance  to  the  excavators." 

Giovanni  drew  a  breath.  "  I  suppose  I  could  make 
that  explanation,  but  I  do  not  see  what  the  hell  you 
arc  doing." 

"  I  can't  move  the  thing."  Riccardo  said  from  the 
interior.  "  Get  a  porter  if  you  can.  It  will  lend  us 
an  air  of  being  in  the  right." 

Giovanni  shouted.  But  the  porteis,  now  that  the 
Srcat  event  of  the  day  was  over, — the  advent  of  the 
Kalaa-Srira  train  connecting  with  the  main  line, — had 
retired  for  the  midday  siesta.  But  on  the  road 
near  by  he  could  see  an  Arab  workman  with  a  mattock 
on  his  shoulder. 

In  answer  to  Giovanni'.s  call,  the  man  came  towards 
them  with  alacrity.  Work  was  scarce  in  Kairouan. 
When  he  saw  the  trucks,  however,  he  hesitated.  He 
would  return  ;  he  had  other  things  to  do  first.  He 
and  his  mattock  disappeared. 

Giovanni  swore. 

"  If  I  have  to  walk  to  El-Hathera,  I'll  get  some 
one !  " 

He  rammed  his  white  Panama  on  hi.',  head  and 
went  outside.  A  universal  siesta  pervaded  the  ugly 
liule  French  quarter.  The  very  dogs  were  .-stretched, 
bellies  upward,  in  the  scanty  shade.  One  of  his  own 
•Arabs  was  walking  towards  the  station,  however,  and 
San  Calogero  hailed  him.     "  Hold,  Miloud  !  " 
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"  Sidi  1 " 

"  Come  to  the  station.  I  wish  to  unfasten  one  of 
the  packaijes  sent  by  Si  Ismael ;  it  may  contain 
something  which  he  promised  to  send  to  me." 

Miloud's  jaw  dropped.  "  The  packages  sent  by 
Si  Ismael  ?  "  he  repeated. 

"  Yes,  yes.      Hurry  thyself." 

"  It  will  be  difficult,  sidi " 

"  Don't  talk  like  a  fool.      Come,  and  that  quickly  !  " 

Miloud  came  unwillingly,  like  a  sulky  child.  Then, 
suddenly,  like  the  first  Arab,  he  took  to  his  heels  and 
ran.      San  Calnge:o  yelled  after  him  in  vain. 

He  returned.  "  You  are  riglit,  Riccardo.  There 
is  something  odd  about  this."  He  took  off  his  coat 
and  waistcoat  determinedly.  Riccardo  did  the  same. 
With  perspiration  oozing  from  every  pore,  the  two  men 
strained  at  the  heavy  wooden  cases.  They  were 
unable  to  force  them  open. 

"It  is  no  good  attempting  anything  without  tools," 
Riccardo  said,  after  some  minutes,  throwing  down  the 
piece  of  iron  he  had  been  using  as  a  lever.  "  This 
iron  is  too  thick."  He  had  found  it  at  the  bottom  of 
the  car,  where  it  had  been  left  behind  by  a  careless 
workman. 

"  And  I  would  not  mind  swearing  that  the  cases 
contain  nothing  more  harmful  than  blankets  and 
tabulated  soups,"  San  Calogero  said,  sitting  with  some 
disgust  on  the  edge  of  the  car. 

Riccardo,  however,  still  looked  preoccupied. 

He  vaulted  over  the  side  of  the  truck  and  stood 
surveying  it  closely.  Then  he  tapped  the  side  of 
the  car  and  measured  it  with  his  stick. 

"  Can't  you  see  !  "   he  cried  excitedly. 

"  Can't  1  see  what  ?  " 
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Riccardo  grew  impatient.  "  Santa  Madonna  '  are 
you  blind  ?     These  trucks  have  false  bottoms  !  " 

Giovanni  looked  incredulous. 

Riccardo  induced  him  to  examine  the  truck.  He 
struck  the  bottom.      "  You  can  hear  for  yourself" 

"  We  can't  destroy  the  truck,"  objected  Giovanni. 

Hut  Riccardo  was  already  at  work.  There  was  a 
chink  in  one  of  the  planks  at  the  bottom  of  the  car, 
and  into  this  he  forced  his  piece  of  iron.  It  gave  at 
last  with  a  splitting  sound. 

He  was  right.  There  was  a  piece  of  matting  under- 
neath it.  He  put  in  his  hand,  and  pulled  it  away. 
Heneath,  a  gleam  of  metal  met  his  eye,  the  gleam  of 
;4un-metal. 

"  Perhaps  you  can  guess  now  what  is  in  the  cases," 
liL'  said,  turning  to  Giovanni,  who  was  peering  over  his 
shoulder. 

"  This  must  be  looked  into,"  San  Calogero  returned, 
with  sudden  gravity.  "  It  .seems  to  me  that  it  is  a 
matter  for  the  police  after  all." 

"  I  tell  you  that  they  must  be  kept  out  of  it  at  all 
costs." 

"  Well,  what  would  you  have  me  do?" 

"  Simply  remove  them.  It  will  .serve  as  a  warning 
to  those  who  used  the  trucks  as  a  convenience,  and 
will  prevent  these  devils  from  getting  the  means  of  de- 
struction which  have  been  so  kindly  forwarded  to  them." 

"  The  Cadi  may  send  for  these  blessed  cases  any 
moment." 

"  I  do  not  fancy  that  the  Cadi  will  do  so  after  three 
separate  reports  have  reached  him  that  two  Europeans 
a!c  endeavouring  to  pr)'  them  open.  And  in  any  case, 
he  would  not  attempt  to  do  so  until  it  was  dark.  The 
Customs  official  here  must  be  in  their  pay." 
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"  What's  to  be  drnc  then  ?  " 

"  \Vc  must  retu      here  with  proper  tools  this  evening 
ainl  workmen  upon  whom  you  can  rely." 

"  And  leave  the  cases  unguarded  ?" 

"  Of  course  not.  One  of  us  had  better  stay  here  on 
guard,  unless  you  have  a  man  who  can  be  trusted. 

"There's  the  foreman,"  Giovanni  said  helplessly. 
"  liut  he  must  be  in  connivance,  like  Miloud." 

"  How  about  Giuseppe?" 

"Ah,  Giuseppe!  Thank  Heaven  he's  a  Sicilian, 
bred  on  my  own  estate!  If  1  couldn't  trust  him,  I 
would  never  trust  any  one  aL,^'lin." 

"  He  is  armed  ?  " 

"  Of  course.  He  will  see  that  nothing  is  tampered 
with.  Hut  1  will  prime  him  up  with  a  story.  The 
station-master  and  the  ticket-collector,  being  l-rench, 
will  make  a  fuss  if  they  suspect  that  anything  is  wrong." 

•  I  will  stay  here  until  he  comes,"  Riccardo  returned. 
"  Von  will  fetch  him,  and  let  him  explain  to  the 
stati(jn-master  that  some  important  consignment  has 
arrived  for  the  camp  at  Kl-Hathera,  which  must  not 
be  tampered  with  by  the  Customs  officials  until  you 
are  present." 

An  hour  and  a  half  later,  Giuseppe,  the  chauffeur, 
sat  in  the  shade  of  the  truck  on  the  siding,  regarding 
a  low  line  of  grecn-shutteied  houses  sweltering  in  the 
heat,  and  dried  fields  hedged  in  by  prickly  pear, 
Ik-yond  that  was  brown  open  country  upon  which  two 
hol)bled  car-,eN  were  feeding.  To  the  right  the  sun 
smote  on  the  ininartts  o|   K;iirou.ui. 

He  lit  a  cig.irette.  and  opened  .1  novel,  like  a  loiterer 
who   foiuid   his   position   comfortable   and   enjoyed   the 
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THK  Rue  Saussier,  tlu'  ancient  Zankat  Toui'a,  dozed 
ill  the  late  afternoon  sun.  A  few  mules  and  donkeys, 
hiden  with  sheepskins  full  of  oil,  or  bundles  of  ;^reen 
-tuff  and  grievously  covered  with  sores,  moved  along 
in  a  cloud  of  tlies  with  a  patience  surpassing  the 
])atience  of  Western  asses,  in  accordance  with  the 
i,'reater  sufferings  they  are  callet!  upon  to  endure. 
.Mangy  camels,  likewise  sore  and  tly-riddeii,  paced 
dustily  by  the  butchers'  shops,  the  vegetable  and  fruit 
\end()rs  and  the  gay  calico  booths,  with  lifted  heads 
,iiid  an  unholy  sneer.  Beggars  In  rags  talked  together 
.imicably:  an  old  deformetl  man,  sitting  in  the  sun, 
kept  U])  a  constant  cty  of  "  Mesk-in  !  ineskin  ! "  and 
a  juayer  io  Allah  the  Compassionate,  the  Mercitul. 
Anio'ig  them  all,  a  cafetier  carrying  a  sheaf  of  long- 
handled  coffee-pots  no  bigger  than  egg-cups,  ran  nimbly 
il.MUt  on  his  bare  legs,  gi  ing  drink  to  the  faithful. 

Suddenly  a  call,  long-drawn  and  shrill  as  if  from 
.iMuther  world,  . ounded  far  above.  It  was  taken  up 
liy  .1  hundreil  aerial  voices,  echoed  and  re-echoed. 
Some  of  the  merchants  rose  from  their  scpiatting 
jM.Mtions,  and  shaking  their  robes,  walked  gravely  in 
t'Aos  and  threes  t.i  tin-  nearest  mosque,  one  of  the 
hundred    and    forty    ol    '.he    <  ity   "f    I'raycr.      Others 

I'pped  tlAe  beads  ot  their  rosaries   through  their  tnigers. 

1  iir  beggar  continued  to  cry. 
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Oik-  merchant,  a  fruit-seller,  less  pious,  came  over  to 
his  neighbour,  a  vendor  of  sweet  cakes,  and  sat  down  on 
the  strip  of  grass  matting  beside  him. 

"  Peace  be  with  thee  !  " 

"  To  thee  be  peace  !  " 

The  cake-vendor  hailed  the  cafetier. 

"  Two  coffees  ! — kalio:vi>!." 


It 


is     growing     hot,"     sighed    the    fruit-merchant. 


"  Soon  there  will  be  no  more  strangers  left  in  the  town. 
No  foreigners  came  to-day  from  Kalaa-Srira." 

'■  Th  re  are  those  who  dig  up  yonder,  may  Allah 
curse  them !  "  The  cake-seller  spat  over  his  left 
shoulder. 

"  What  have  they  found  of  new?      I  heard   talk  of  it 

in  the  souk." 

"  This  morning  a  naked  woman,  a  thing  of  shame,  in 

marble." 

The  fruit-vendor  listened  respectfully.  The  cake- 
seller  was  of  holy  birth  and  a  theologian. 

"Then  thou  thinkest  that  such  things  should  be 
destroyed  ?  " 

••  Is  it  not  written  in  the  Koran  that  no  image  should 
be  made  nor  suffered.  Vet  these  Christians  who  profane 
God  daily  by  the  worship  of  a  naked  man  whom  they 
call  by  the  name  t)f  Sidi  Kissa,  and  Mariam  his  mother 
whom  they  call  the  leman  of  the  Mo.st  High,  and  many 
others  beside,  aie  not  ccjntent  with  the  images  o{  their 
own  religion  but  must  set  up  those  of  aiu^her  faith!  " 

"  Anil  these  are  the  dogs  who  enter  our  mosques  antl 
gape  at  our  holy  plaeo  without  let  or  hindrance!" 
ejaculated  tin-  other  piously, 

"'I  hat  thou  hast  from  the  (jreat  One?" 

"Ay,  truly.      He  has  said  as  much  many  times." 

"  \  et  thy  son  earns  much  in  taking  iticsc  dogs  lo  tin. 
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mosques,"    observed    the    cake-vendor,   with    a   sudden 

•_':iain  of  humour. 

"  Should  they  go  and   not  pay?      That  were   foolish- 


ness. 


But  what  news  of  the  Great  One  ? 
He  ke-peth  silence.      The  time  is  ever  not  yet  rij 


lis  mornmg 


Kvnu 
I    read   that   the   Chosen   had   utterly  de- 


In  Morocco  they  'lave  already  done   much 


stroyed  the  troops  of  the  French 


times  hath   not  the  same  thing  been 
ted?      Heaven   worketh   not  always  as   swiftly  as 


How   many 


I'/jior 

th'-  lies  of  the  journals." 

'•  Is  it   true,"   asked   the   fruit-vendor,  joining  in   the 
f.ther's  smile,  "  that  the  Great   One   is  even   now  in  the 

"Thou    sleepest    late,    Mustapha.       I    have     myselt 

ken  with  the  Two-Faccd  this  morning.      In   passing 

.,    ^ave  me   seven  dates,  an.l   calling  me  by  name  bade 

inc'I-at  three  myself  and  give  the  other  four  to  any  one 

,hom    I    counted   a   trusty  friend,   and   that   this  would 

liiing  me  good  fortune." 

"  Thou   art   indeed   favoured,"   said   the  other,  some- 
t  enviousl)  .     "  To  whom  didst  thou  give  the  four  ?  " 


i'" 


II, H 


The   cake- vendor    hesitated,  and   said    in    a  shame- 

Mo.-d  way,  "  I  gave  the  f.)ur  to  .Xziza.  the  dancing-girl." 

.\h,  it   is  there  that  thou  nccdest   fcjrtuiiL-  then,"  the 

unit-seller    exclaimed     slyly.       "May     Allah     prosper 


•,!,>r' 


lUit  the  (Jther,  his  coffee  cooling  meanwhile,  prepared 
;  ,  turn  to  Mecca,  and  Mustapha,  infected  by  his  pious 
•.xiunple,  .Irewhis  rosary  off  his  neck  and  also  repeated 
;!.  •  words  iif  the  prayers. 

.\t  about  the  same  hour,  San  (  alogero  and  the  three 
_        .11.; *u_...wrK     fU..    l.i-».'i:ir<       IJolike 
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those  of  Tunis,  they  are  built  in  completely,  so  that  the 
luxurious  twilight  is  profounder,  the  air  cooler,  the 
perfumes  stronger.  The  souks  were  in  gala  trim  in 
honour  of  the  feast  of  Mouled,  the  anniversary  of  the 
day  upon  which  the  camel-driver  prophet  was  born. 
Yellow  and  white  and  magenta  coloured  silks  and  rich 
carpets  were  draped  over  the  booths,  completely  hidiu;^' 
the  masonr)-.  The  proprietors  themselves  wore  dresses 
of  exquisite  hues,  while  coloured  lamps  and  glass  chan- 
deliers promised  illumination  as  soon  as  dark  had 
fallen. 

There  was  none  of  the  wealth  of  Tunis  here,  but 
it  was  all  novel  to  the  strangers,  and  San  Calogero, 
who  was  well  known  to  some  of  the  merchants,  was 
invited  by  one  to  sit  down  on  the  fine  carpet  with 
him  and  to  partake  of  coPee  and  perfumed  pastries. 

Gioconda  conversed  with  him  in  easy  Arabic.  San 
Calogero  was  amused  by  the  equal  condescension  of 
host  and  guests. 

"  These  people  hate  us,  even  when  they  appear 
most  friendly,"  he  observed  to  Riccardo,  sof/o  voce. 
"  The  friendliness  is  as  man  to  man,  but  the  hatred  is 
as  race  to  race." 

.\  sutldcn  ti)uch  on  his  shoulder  interrupted  him, 
and  he  turned  round.  One  of  his  Arab  workmen 
stood  behind  iiim  ;  his  eyes  dilated,  sweat  on  his  face. 
He  bent  down  to  Giovanni's  ear. 


Sidi 


come  (juickiy 


I  " 


"  What  is  it  ?  " 

The  Arab  <:ave  a  hast\-  look  around  him.  In  all 
the  bouth.-.  in  the  honej'Cwuibed  street  s.it  shop 
proprietors,  smoking,  sipping  coffee  together,  playing 
liominoes,  or  reading  the  Koran.  .A  peaceful  hum 
o\  conversation,  a  delicate  scent  tVlled  the  place. 
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"  1  cannot  tell  thee  all  here.  Come,  sidi '  Come  at 
,,ncc.      It  is  necessary!  " 

Giovanni     looked     at     him  with    veiled     suspicion. 

What   is   it,  son   of  an   owl?  Am    i   to  run   without 

rca-ion  ?  " 

The  Arab  bent  closer  to  his  ear  and  whispered  n) 
;t      Giovanni's  face  did  not  change,  but  he  rose. 

•  I'orgive  me  for  hurrying  away,"  he  said,  addressing 
Gi-conda  and  Annunziata ;  "but  I'm  afraid  that 
Kiccardo  and    I    shall   have   to    take    >-ou   back   to   the 

hntcl     ..."  .  , 

1,1  spite  of  his  casual  manner,  the  girls  instantly 
divined  that  something  was  wrong.  Rising,  they 
made  their  farewells  to  their  host,  who  accepted  them 
Aith  the  languid  grace  of  a  society  woman. 

"You  have  had  bad  news?"  Gioconda  asked,  as 
-.,.;n  as  they  were  walking  out  in  the  upen  again. 

"Nothing   of  importance;   a  little  dispute   between 
nc   of  my   workmen   and   the  authorities.      I    have  to 

,  lu  settle  it.  I  feel  sorry  to  chase  you  indoors 
a>rai„  so  soon.  But  we  can  go  out  to-night  and  see 
\hc    illuminations.       Kairouan    illuminated    is    a    very 

jirclty  sight." 

lie  talked  on  for  the  sake  of  talking. 

Behind  them  Annun/iata  said,  with  a  touch  of 
^.ircasm,  "  I  am  not  to  kr^uw  what  has  hapi^ened  ?  " 

I   don't  know   myself,"   Riccanlo  replied,  '•  so  that 
I  o.uld  scarcely  share  my  ignorance  with  you." 

His   tone   was   cool,    but    he   felt   resentment   at   her 

•■Minis. 

"  Kiccanin,"  she  began  in  an  unexpectedly  softened 
v.icf,  "we  should  at  least  be  friends,  should  we 
uPt?      I    know   that   I   urn   often   hu;rid   to  you,  but   it 


si 

ij 
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"  I  linvc  scarcely  had  opportunity  of  judging 
wiiat  your  particular  moods  may  be,"  he  replied 
bitterly. 

Sht>  looked  at  him,  and  surprised  him  by  the  sudden 
sweetness  and  depth  in  iier  eyes. 

"  Vou  mean — we — have  not  been  alone  ?  " 

"  1  mean  that  )-ou  avoid  me  on  every  possible 
occasion." 

"  I  am  sorry,  Riccardo.  ...  It  has  been  my 
fault  .  .  .  Shall  we  make  a  compact  of  friendship 
then  ?  " 

Riccardo  smiled  involuntaril)-.  "  It  would  be 
pleasanter  than   this   armed   truce." 

"It  is  peace  then." 

"  Yes,  it  is  peace."  He  took  the  little  hand  she 
offered  him,  and  oti  impulse  retained  it.  She  permitted 
the  liberty. 

"  After  all,"  she  said,  "  it  is  a  little  senseless,  as  we 
are  to  be  married." 

He  pressed  her  hand  with  sudden  passion. 

She  raised  her  eyebrows  and  smiled.  Then  she 
broke  out  after  a  while  with  a  siL;h :  "Marriage  i.s 
such  an  important  kind  of  thing,  isn't  it  ?  " 

He  glanced  at  her.      "  I  should  think  it  was." 

"  I':specially  with  us.  Now,  the  .Arabs  divorce  each 
other  whenever  they  please.  As  we  sat  talking  to 
that  man  in  the  souks  just  now,  1  w(Midered  if  ho 
loveil  two  women.  He  has  two  wives,  you  know. 
1  wonder  if  he  really  loves  both  of  them.  Or  whether 
they  love  ililVcrently,  IJo  you  think  it  possible  fur 
any  man  to  love  two  Wdinen  at  the  same  time, 
Riccardo  ?  " 

"  I  don't  like  to  hear  you  discu^^sing  such  things," 
he  exclaimed,  with  the  repugnance  every  male  creature 
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feels  at  hearing  foreign  sentiments  from  the  lips  of 
,1  u-omnn  who  is  more  or  less  his  property. 

••  I  don't  think  it  would  be  possible  for  a  woman 
t  love  two  men  at  once,  somehow,"  she  continued, 
unperturbed;  and  went  on  reflecting  in  silence,  one 
.r:n  still  in  his,  the  other  hand  supporting  her 
-.utnhade. 

"  Riccardo "  she  began. 

!  \c  waited. 

"Never   mind.       I    will    tell    you    some   other   time. 

Here  we  are  at  the  hotel." 

Riccardo  had   almost  forgotten  that   there  was  work 

!   .ome  gravity  ahead.      Yet  when   the   two  girls  were 

>^;iin  inside,  Giovanni  set   off  at  a  brisk   pace   towards 

•he    station,   followed    always   by    the    Arab,    who    had 

ccome  apathetic  again. 

■'  What  has  happened  ?  " 

■  There    is  trouble    <.f   some    sort    at    the    station,   it 
-cms.      Giuseppe  despatched  this  Arab  to  fetch  me." 

Ihcy  hurried  along  in  silence ;  but  as  they  neared 
\]w  station  were  greeted  by  a  babel  of  voices.  The 
commotion  centred  about  the  gate,  where  a  dilapidated 
carriage  drawn  by  a  grey  Arab  mare  was  in  attendance. 
At  the  gate  was  a  group  of  some  ten  or  eleven  gesticu- 
Uting  persons,  in  which  Arab  robes  and  European 
coal-tails  were  indiscriminately  mixed. 

■'It  is  the  carriage  of  M.  le  Cadi,"  said  their 
:r,c-senger  in   an   impressive  tone. 

■'Stop  one  moment,  for  G.kI's  sake,  Giovanni!" 
Kiccardo  pleaded  hastily,  taking  his  friend  by  the 
;mn.     "We  have  to   think   upon   a   plan   of  action.' 

■The   simplest  plan,"  retorted   Giovanni,  "  would   be 
I,  r.xpose  the  whole  piece  of  villainy  to  the  police.'       ^^ 
"  I    tell     you    we     mustn  t     chaiicnge    an     mquiiy, 
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Riccardo  said  frantically.  "  More  people  are  implicated 
in  this  than  you  would  think.  I  can't  explain  yet,  but, 
as  ycju  value  the  happiness  of  Gioconda  and  Annunziata, 
this  must  be  kept  out  of  the  hands  of  the  police." 

"  Hut  supposing  these  trucks  had  been  examined 
between  here  and  Tunis?  I  should  have  been  in  a 
suspicious  position.  Something  must  be  done  or 
said." 

"  Something  s/ia//  be  done.  But  for  the  present 
we  should  be  acting  criminally  if  we  allowed  this 
stuff  to  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  disaffected 
Mahommedans.  .  .  .  You  must  say  that  the  cases 
contain  ainmuniticjn  sent  from  Tunis  to  the  exravatin^ 
camp  in  view  of  its  unprotected  position  and  the 
troubled   state   of  the  district." 

"  Claim  them  as  ours  ?  But  the  number  !  There 
must  be  eighty  rifles  alone,  twenty  in  each  truck." 

"  We  are  not  concerned  with  the  rifles.  How  is  the 
station-master  to  know  that  the  cars  have  false  bottoms? 
We  can  return  and  unload  them  to-night.  .  .  .  Come, 
we  must  hurry." 

As  they  approached  the  group,  the  agitated  chef  de 
la  gave,  accompanied  by  a  still  more  agitated  oflRcer  of 
the  douane,  detached  themselves  from  the  others  and 
rushed  towards  the  two  Sicilians. 

"  Monsieur  le  Marquis !  this  matter  requires  your 
explanation  !  Monsieur  le  Cadi  here  says  that  these 
cases  were  sent  by  Si  Ismael  to  him,  and  brings  a  letter 
to  prove  his  words.  Your  man  declares  the  cases 
belong  to  the  camp  at  1^1-Hathera.  and  that  they  must 
not  be  removed  until  you  have  given  consent." 

The  Cadi,  an  enormously  stout  man  with  a  monu- 
mental turban,  indorsed  the  station-master's  w./fds  in 
heated  but  faulty  I'rench,  and  a  chorus  of  explanations 
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fnllowed   from   the  whole   group,  all   speaking   together, 
each  at  the  top  of  his  voice. 

As  soon  as  there  was  a  lull,  Giovanni  said — 
"  I  am  sorry  to  dispute  the  matter  with  Monsieur  Ic 
Cadi,  but  I  also  was  anticipating  the  arrival  of  packages 
ir»m  Tunis  by  these  same  trucks,  and  see  by  the  size 
and  general  appearance  of  them  that  the  cases  before 
1!.  are  undoubtedly  those  I  had  hoped  to  see." 

•  Monsieur  has  no  letter  to  prove  his  words,"  puffed 
the  Cadi,  triumphantly  brandishing  that  document. 

'  My  word  is  sufficient  for  Monsieur  le  Chef,  I  should 
h.  ipe,"  Giovanni  said,  turning  to  the  station-master.  But 
that  worthy  appeared  doubtful.  In  his  mind  there  was 
:iot  much  to  choose  between  a  Sicilian   marquis  and  an 

.Arab  cadi. 

The  Customs  official,  a  shifty-lookirg  half-caste,  pro- 
claimed his  partisanship  with  the  Cadi. 

•■  The  Cadi  has  it  in  black  and  white,"  he  said 
truculently.  "  If  Monsieur  le  Marquis  has  a  letter  to 
confirm  his  statement,  all  will  be  well." 

"  I  have  a  letter,  certainly,  but  it  would  be  an 
iicunvenience  to  fetch  it  from  El-Hathera."  He 
addressed  himself  to  the  Cadi.  "  Perhaps  Monsieur  le 
Cadi  would  be  so  obliging  as  to  tell  me  what  his  cases 

contain  ?  " 

The  Cadi  was  not  unprepared  for  the  question. 

•  Garments  and  books,"  he  said  readily,  his  beady 
cyts  blinking  above  his  mountainous  checks.  "  Si 
l-mael  out  of  his  piety  has  sent  these  to  be  divided 
ar^Miig  the  poor  scholars  of  the  awuia  of  the  Mosque 
'•\  the  Barber." 

•  The  charity  of  Si  Ismael  is  well  known,"  remarked 
th.i:  Customs  officer,  with  some  unction. 

ijiovanni     smiled.       "The    matter     appears    to    ine 
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perfectly  simple,"  he  said  smoothly.  "  The  cases  which 
I  expeclcd  contained  ammunition  for  our  camp  at  El- 
Hathcra.  The  district  lias  been  reported  unsafe,  and 
the  authorities,  at  my  instance,  have  sent  us  the  means 
of  defence.  Tlicre  is  no  need  for  further  discussion. 
As  soon  as  the  cases  arc  opened,  it  will  be  apparent  to 
whom  they  belonfr." 

'  I  object,"  cried  the  Cadi,  his  face  purpling  with 
rage.  "This  is  an  insult  to  Si  Ismael,  and  an  insult  to 
myself." 

"  Softly,  softly  !  "  .soothed  the  station-master.  •'  The 
proposition  of  Monsieur  the  Marquis  seems  reasonable. 
The  cases  arc  in  any  event  liable  to  be  opened  by  the 
officer  of  the  Customs." 

"  That  is  true,"  said  Gio\anni.  "  The  Cadi  can 
make  no  objection  to  such  a  plan." 

•  The  Cadi's  oath  is  sufficient,"  blustered  the  Customs 
officer.  "  Neither  the  clothes  nor  the  books  arc  duti- 
able." 

"  Monsieur  le  Chef,  I  must  ask  you  to  insist  that  the 

cases  be  opened." 

"  I  have  no  authority,  monsieur." 

'  If  that  is  so,  I  shall  apply  to  those  who  have." 

The  Customs  officer  shrugged  his  shoulders.  It  wa."; 
evident  that  he  was  already  more  than  a  little  scared 
by  the  affair. 

"  If  M.  le  Marquis  insists,  I  will  open  the  cases." 

The  Cadi  looked  on  in  pitiable  distress. 

"  There  is  nothing  dutiable  in  them.  I  liave  here 
the  letter  of  Si  Ismael  to  p'-ove  what  I  say  They 
contain  garments  and  boo'-.s,  books  and  ;^arments." 

•'That  remains  to  be  seen,"  said  Giov.mni.  "I  do 
not  doubt  the  sincerity  of  your  assertion,  M,  le  Cadi, 
but  it  is  a  matter  of  importance  to  me  that  the  contents 
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.-1  the  cases  should   be  proved   to  belong  to  cither  you 

14-  me." 

'■  Monsieur  le  Marquis  has  reason  "  added  the  station- 
master,  placing  his  thumbs  in  his  buttonholes. 

"  I  am  willing  to  open  the  ca.ses,"   said   the  Customs 

fticial  sullenly  ;  "  but " 

"  My  advice    to  you    is    to    open    them,"    Giovaimi 

:;served,  bru.shing   some   dust   from   his  shoulder   in   a 

ci-ual  manner.      "  I  hear  that  there  is  dissatisfaction  in 

line  quarters  with  the  manner  in  which  your  duties  are 

licrformed." 

This  piece  of  bravado  had  the  desired  effect.  The 
iiKin  took  his  lever,  and,  after  a  considerable  amount  of 
L'ltbrt,  succeeded  in  partially  opening  the  case. 

The  station-master,  with  the  air  of  an  arbiter,  looked 
'.(  r  his  shoulder. 
'   Aha,  books!  "  he  exclaimed  suddenly. 
I'here  was   an   immediate  sensation.      The   drooping 
I  ,idi   pulled   himself  together,  the   Customs  officer  lost 
ii!-;  craven   look. 

(iiovanni  was  at  a  loss. 

Hut  Riccardo,  who  was  kneeling  beside  the  case,  put 
i-i  his  hand  hastily  and  drew  out  the  volume — a  parch- 
!:!.iit  bound  Koran.  In  he  thrust  his  h;-.nd  once 
a^'.'iin. 

'  These   are  no  books  !  "   he  cried,  bringing   a  card- 

b'lard  box  to  light. 

The  station-master  opened  the  box  gingerly,  and 
I  'unied  to  give  the  open  case  a  more  thorough  examin- 

;'.'    111. 

i  here  was  a  breathless  silence. 

••  M.  Ic  Marquis  is  right."  he   said,  lifting  his   head  in 
a    luix/.led    manner.      "  Hut    why,  then,  is    the   surface 
', Lied  with  Koran s  ?  ' 
iS 
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"  With  the  rumours  of  disloyalty,  Monsieur  le  Chef, 
it  is  not  wise  to  advertise  the  passage  of  such  freight" 

"  That  is  true,"  murmured  the  station-master,  with  a 
look  of  perspicacity.  "  Th;:se  Arabs  are  not  to  be 
trusted." 

"It  is  useless  to  open  the  other  cases,"  said  the 
Customs  oftkial,  with  lowered  brows.  "  I  am  satis- 
fied." 

"  Mver-'  one  is  satisfied,"  Giovanni  added  cheerfully. 
"  I  hope.  Monsieur  le  Cadi,  that  your  boxes  of  books 
and  garments  for  the  poor  students  will  arrive  in  due 
course." 

The  defeated  Cadi  got  into  his  carriage,  his  face 
blanched  '  leath  its  layers  of  fat.  The  little  crowd 
melted   away. 

Kiccardo  and  Giovanni  congratulated  the  station- 
mastci,  who  was  conscious  that  he  had  played  the 
role  of  Solumon  in  a  difficult  matter  ;  and,  followed  by 
the  relieved  Giuseppe,  walked  away  from  the  station 
after  placing  the  cases  in  the  station-master's  care.  The 
sun  was  setting,  antl  the  railuaj'  lines  shone  like  liquid 
fire.  The  white  buildings  in  front  of  them  became 
rcddeiH-d  as  if  with  a  stain. 

"The  light  is  the  cohiur  of  blood  to-night,  signore," 
said  (.iiu.seppe,  observing  it.  "  We  shall  have  weather 
like  a  furnace." 

To  Riccardo  the  words  seemed  pregnant  with  ill- 
omcn,  but  he  spoke  lightly. 

"  \'ou  did  splrndidl)',  Giovanni." 
"  riu-   (piestioii    is   now  about   the   tracks,"   Giovanni 
returned. 

"  Giu>ci)pc's   help    will    hardl\-   be    sufficient.      Have 
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"One.     A  Maltese." 

"  You  would  know  where  to  fuul  him  ?  " 

"  h:asily,  I  think.  Giuseppe  and  I  will  fetch  him  in 
ihc  car. 

"  It  will  be  dark  before  you  return.  It  will  cause 
Ic-s  suspicion  if  we  go  after  ilinner,  all  four  of  us,  with 
t!iL-  car.      It  will  mean  several  journey-   even  then." 

The  three  men  parted  outside  the  hotel.  The  sky 
v.as  already  darkening  ;  the  translucent  green  and  rose 
Ml"  sunset  had  vanished,  and  the  afterL;low  does  not 
liiiL^'cr  in  the  South.  Riccardo  went  to  find  his  two 
Cousins,  but  only  Annunziata  met  him  in  the  hall. 

.She  smiled  at  him  gaily.  "  Gioconda  is  not  down 
yt:t — she  is  changing  her  dress," 

"Let  us  go  up  to  the  salon,  then,"  he  said,  taking 
possession  of  her.      She  hesitated,  but  yielded. 

The  room,  with  its  jiarrot-coloured  woodwork,  was 
,i':ino-,t  dark.  Riccardo  drew  her  to  him  and  kissed 
hfi. 

"  ^'ou  meant  that — about  the  compact  of  frientlship  ?  " 

lie  said. 

She  made   no   answer,  nor  did   she   withdraw.      For 
a   moment   she   remained   in    his   arms,   silent   with   an 
ib.iiidoii  which  surprised  him.      W.is  this  the  schoolgirl 
A-ho  only  a  short  while  ago  had  struggled  m)  indignantly 
■,  i'h    him    in    the   patio?      He    kissed    her    repeatedly, 
•i  ri)  off  liis  feet  by  his   discovery  of  her   new  submis- 
'.  ;i       Hut  she  broke  away  with  a  stifled  cry. 
Don't,  Riccardo!      I  can't  bear  it." 
li'.r  eyes  were  full  of  tears. 
\\  hit  is  it?"  he  asked,  placing   one  arm  round  her 
.i:iil   leading   her  to   the  window.      She   sank    into  the 
h.iir  he  pulled  forward  for  licr ;  and  Riccardo  switched 
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Tell    me."   she    sai:l,   in    quite    another    voice,  "is 
everything'  ri;^'ht  a^^iin  ?      What  was  it  ?  " 

He     smiled.     "Merely    a    little    ari^ument    between 
Giuseppe  and  the  Jouanc.      A  nothin-." 

"  They  didn't  fight,  I  hope  ?  " 

"  Nothing  as  violent  as  that." 

•  1  am  so  glad.  I  had  a  premonition  that  somethin<^' 
disagreeable  was  about  to  hapi)en.  I  am  like  l.i 
mimina  in  that  way.  I'apii  used  to  say  that  she  had 
marvellous  premonitions  about  things  that  were  going 
to  happen.  It  is  because  of  San  Niccolo  di  Bastiag- 
nini,  our  ance-^tor." 

"  It  is  something  to  have  a  saint  in  one's  ancestry! 
Riceardo  laughed."      "  According  to  that,  1    too  should 
have  premonition-^." 

"Ah,  but   you  are   not    fair!      Saint   Niccolo   trans- 
mitted the  gift  of  prophecy  to  hi.,   fair  descendants  A; 

ithnmna  said." 

With  thi>  gift  of  prophecy  went  the  gift  of  beauty 
then."  he  said,  looking  at  the  glory  of  her  golden  head, 
and  the  outline  of  her  lifted  chin. 

She  coloured,  then   sighed.      '  I   wi>h    1    had   knov.ii 

Miy  mother." 

'Has  the  premonition   of    evil   i)assed    au  ay   yet?" 
Riceardo  asked   lightly,  sitting  down   upon  the   arm  of 

her  chair. 

She   considered.      "No.  1    do   not   think  ll^t    it    ha-^. 

I  feci  that  there  is  tlanger." 

He  laughed,  .".ml  parsed  his  arm  round  her  reassur- 
Mi^K-    a.  he  hail  d-ne  the  night  her  bird  had  died. 

Night  had  fallen,  and  three  men  crossed  the  linfs  ut 
the  silent  station,  le.iving  the  car  at  a  little  dislanre  on 
the  road    to   Id- llathera  \^  ith    ("du^eppe.       I  he  Maltese 
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clambered  into  the  truck  from  which  the  cases  had 
hctii  taken,  and  by  j^ou^nng  up  one  of  the  narrow 
].lanks  he  succeeded  in  increasin<j  the  opening  ahcady 
uiacie  in  the  floorinf^,  but,  putting  his  hand  into  the 
aperture,  s^roped  into  air. 

■  1  can  fec'l  nothing.      Yes — now  I  feel  the  bottom." 
A'lothe' plank  was  removed,  and  this  time\  by  lying 

I'll  \vi>  stomach,  he  was  able  to  thrust  hi.s  arm  into  the 
faNi-  bottom. 

•There  is  nothing,  signori." 

lie  wiped  the  perspiration  from  liis  brow,  for  the 
i;i.;ht  was  sullr)'. 

(iiovanni  jumped   in  beside  him.      liven  the  matting 
l';ul  been  removed.      The  -pace  was  empt}-. 
1  ry  till-  next." 

The  next  truck  was  attacked  like  the  first.  It  also 
contained  nothing  but  a  few  wisps  of  straw.  So  did 
!lir  third  ;   so  tlid  the  fourth. 

Kiccardo  examiiied  the  trucks  closely,  and  uttered  a 
■  !1  exclamation  of  iliscovery.  "  Gofxl  God,  Giovanni, 
■  I'  are  confounded  fools!  These  false  bf)ttoins  are 
: 'illed  out  from  the  side,  like  drawers.  Here  is  the 
'  !.)•  streak  —  they  worked  noiselessly.  They  have  bei-n 
'h  fore  \\>r 

The  victory  wa  .  not  theirs,  after  all. 

There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  return,  an<l  accord- 
y>;'\y  a  ten-franc  note  ua->  ^lipped  into  tiic  hand  oi  the 
Maltese  workmat). 

Good  m'ght,  signori,"  said  the  man,  wondering  what 
':k:  pother  was  about.      Giovarmi  anil   KiccariKj  walked 

v:\y  towards  t!ic  car  va  the  d.irection  oT  the  i  it)-  wail. 
1  •  v\y  inin.irct  was  prickrd  out  ii!  golden  light  likf  a 
'■    (  on  .1  gala    night,  ami    a   bonfue   flickered  just  out- 

■  liie  Lii)  ,  i.i'liiig  ct  ^iaic  on   ihc  >uiid  ^uiidcc  oi   ihc 
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walls.  A  youiitj  Arab  in  rose-coloured  silk  overtook 
them  as  they  went,  accompanied  by  a  woman  closely 
veiled  in  a  black  haik.  He  v.as  probably  on  his  way 
to  visit  his  friends  in  tlie  souks,  by  this  time  lit  with  a 
thousand  lamps  and  crowded  with  holiday-makers  like 
himself.  The  woman  was  obviously-  old,  perhaps  his 
mother,  whom  he  was  dutifully  escorting  to  a  neifrh- 
bour  s  house.  Silver  anklets  clanked  on  her  withered 
ankles. 

"  Good-night,"  said  Giov;.nni,  as  they  reached  the 
car.      "  I  shall  be  with  you  early  to-morrow  morniny," 

l^ut  for  a  moment,  after  he  had  bidden  Giovanni 
good-night,  and  had  watched  the  lamps  of  the  car  race 
out  c)f  sight  along  the  road  to  Kl-Hathera,  Riccardf) 
stood  listening,  with  the  music  of  remembrance  in  his 
heart,  to  the  rlink-clink  of  the  khalklutl  on  an  old 
woman's  feet  as  she  hobbled  wearily  after  her  son. 


CHAPTER    III 


RiCCAKDO   felt   as   it    he    could    not  go   to   bed,  and 
remained   in   the  salon   long    after    he    had   bidden  his 
c.,u>ins  good-night,  thinking  profoundly.     Then,  puttmg 
on  his  hat  again,  he  sallied  out  into  the  fresh  air.       I  he 
cvoits  of  the  day  certainly  offered   sufficient  resistance 
to  his  mental  digestion.      Uare  he  expose  his  discovery 
to  ihe  iH.licc  after  all  ?      He  could  not  risk  the  disaster 
uhich  it  might  entail  to   himself  and   his  cousins.      He 
!,urnt  with  anger  against  Si   Isinael.      Again,  should  he 
-hare  his  knowledge  with  Giovanni?      He  decided  that 
l,c  couM  not.      It  was  not  fair  to   the  dead  man  to  tell 
the  story  of  his  treachery  to  a  stranger  ;   moreover,  now 
thai  Giovanni's  eyes  had  been  opened  as  to  Si  Ismael's 
lu.scrupulousness,  he   could   be   trusted   to  take  care  of 

lie  found  himself  strolling  towards  the  lighted  city, 
.Mul  entered  at  the  massive  gate  ailed  by  the  natives 
the  Hab  Djelladin,  the  principal  entrance  .m  this  side. 
Iroin  the  Zankat  Touila  he  turned  into  the  souks,  the 
only  lAiropeiin  e.xccpt  for  a  few  French  soldiers.  Ihe 
c(,vercd  maze  of  booths  glittered  and  twinkled  with 
::-hts  like  an  underground  palace  in  the  And>mn 
Xi^^/ifs,  and  was  crowded  with  turbaned  and  scarlet- 
tc/Ved  figures  as  unmodern  as  the  Hible  itself  He 
l-ushed  his  uay  through  to  a  spot  from  which  the 
.     !      .      !•-.      f    ,.:,,..:,>,.    n,!!;'     {I'ums    i)roceeded,    and. 
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elbowint;  into  the  thick  of  a  throng  of  Arabs,  he  saw 
a  number  of  )'(juths,  about  forty  or  so  strong,  sitting 
round  a  carpeted  s{)ace.  In  the  centre  of  the  carpet 
was  an  ancient  brass  lamj)  in  which  something  swcet- 
smelling  was  burning.  Each  of  the  silting  youths  had 
a  bendir  of  slieepskin  stretched  over  a  wooden  frame, 
and  this  was  Hfted  at  intervals  abctve  their  heads  and 
struck  in  unison  with  deafening  iioi-e.  Between  whiles 
the  bcndirs  were  lowered,  and  tattooed  by  the  fingers 
to  the  rhythm  of  a  chant  which  bore  resemblance  to 
the  psalms  Riccardo  had  heard  in  the  cathedral  at 
Palermo  during  Lent.  The  sight  interested  him,  but 
he  was  soon  conscious  of  the  scowls  cast  upon  him 
from  this  side  and  that,  and  moved  farther  into  the  rear 
of  the  crowd.  All  the  youths  but  one  were  silent  now, 
and  the  soloist  was  singing  h^ng  i)hrases  and  roulades 
in  a  high  alto,  swaying  backwards  and  forwards  as  he 
did  so.  Then  came  a  clash  of  bendirs  again,  and  the 
whole  circle  of  singers  joined  in  chorus. 

Riccardo  was  curious  to  learn  what  the  performance 
might  be,  but  his  question  to  an  Arab  standing  beside 
him  elicited  no  reply,  save  a  haughty  lifting  of  the 
corner  of  the  mbe  nearest  to  the  stranger.  One  man's 
rebuff  is  atiother's  ojjportunity.  A  \illainous-lookiiig 
Jew,  who  declared  himself  to  be  a  guide,  pushed  forward 
and  exj)laiiied  in  a  .spi-cies  of  mosaic  French  that  it  was 
the  Soulamia. 

"What  are  they?" 

The  Jew  informed  himself  from  a  neighbour,  who 
grudgingly  answered  his  questions. 

"  i'liey  are  the  chiitlren  of  Sidi  .\bdesslem,  tho-e 
who  can  touch  fiie  and  not  be  burned.  They  arc 
similar  to  the  ICissowa.  iMonsicur  has  been  to  the 
I\Ios(juc  of  the  Kissowa  ?  " 
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"  No." 

"  I    will  be   pleased    to    take   monsieur  on   the   next 
1-riday    which    is    the     holy     day     Mussulman.      The 
Kissowa  are   the  children   of  Sidi   Kissa,  same  prophet 
as  your  Jesus  Christ.      They  eat  glass,  they  cut   them- 
selves  in   the  body  without  hurt.      My  terms   per  day 
are  five  francs,  monsieur,      I  show  you  everything." 
"  Thanks,  I  am  not  sight-seeing." 
"  Kairouan — most  interesting  city." 
Riccardo  vouchsafed  no  reply. 

"  Yes,"  continued  his  informant,  not  to  be  repressed 
and  pushing  closer ;  "  the  Soulamia,  they  learn  verses 
from  the  Koran,  and  after  they  have  repeat  many  times, 
the  fire  not  able  to  hurt  them.  These  men  here,  they 
I-ass  a  lighted  torch  under  their  clothing  and  not  be 
hurt.  So  they  .say,  monsieur.  It  is  much  ignorance." 
Riccardo  turned  on  his  heel,  only  to  be  followed  by 
the  persistent  Jew.  who  earned  money  in  the  tourist 
season,  and  was  not  going  to  let  an  occasion  slip. 

Unable  to  get  away  from  the  buzz  of  his  reciuests  to 
know  at  which  hour  he  should  wait  at  the  hotel  the 
iie.xt  morning,  Riccardo  at  length  wheeled  round  antl 
l.adc  him  go  to  Gehenna  or  any  other  place  of  torment 
he  might  prefer.  Discomfited,  the  Jew  left  him,  mur- 
muring sulkily;  and  Riccardo  puisued  his  way  un- 
molested through  the  lighted  souks,  with  their  maze 
if  vaulted  streets,  one  leading  into  another,  each  full 
nf  the  glow  of  lamps,  of  tapestries,  and  of  Arabs  in 
festal  dress.  Finally  he  sat  down  in  a  small  Arab 
cuffee-housc,  and  ordered  himself  a  cup  of  the  thick, 
sweet  beverage. 

It  had  not  cooled  many  minutes  before  the  thud  of 
approaching  drums  reached  him.  He  wondered  if  the 
S  julamia  were  going  to  honour  this  quiet  little  byway  ; 
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but,  as  the  sounds  came  nearer,  a  noisy  crowd  appeared 
at  the  farther  end  of  the  souk  in  which  he  was  'fitting, 
with  torches,  drums,  and  a  following  of  ragamuffins. 
The  Arabs  in  the  cafe  got  up  and  went  to  the  entrance 
to  watch  its  approach.      It  neared. 

In  the  centre  of  the   crowd  walked  a  man  of  rather 

more    than   middk-  height,  dressed    in   green.      It   was 

to  hiin  that  all  eyes  were   directed  ;  he   appeared   to  be 

in   some    sort    of    command.      Opposite    the    cafe,  he 

signed    for   a   halt.      The  crowd    came   to   a   standstill, 

surging  arountl   liim    and    uttering  cries.      The   Arabs 

who  had  been   drinking  coffee  beside  Riccardo  pushed 

their  way  to  him,  and,  stooping,  lifted   his  robe  to  their 

lips.      He  was  obviously  a  marabcjut,  or  holy  man,  and 

the  proprietor  of  the  coffee-house,  who  a  moment  before 

hail   brewed    RiccardcVs   cupful,  rusheel   to  him,   fell   at 

his   feet,  and    burst    into    a    torrent   of    speech.      The 

marabout  bent   and   raised   him,  apparently  asking  him 

some   questions,  while   the   boys  who  were   beating   the 

bendirs     burst     into     a     wild     chant.      Presently     the 

proprietor  passed  again  through  the  crowd,  who  parted 

to  make  a  road  for  him,  and  went  into  the   interior  of 

his   shop,  reissuing  after  a   (cw  moments   with   a  child 

in  his  arms,  a  pretty  boy  of  about  seven.     The  little  lace 

was  white  with  a  deathly  pallor,  and  blue  veins  showed 

under   the    transpatcnt    skin.      One   wasted   arm   hunj; 

over    his    father's    shoulder,   but    his    eyes,   which  were 

black  and  unnaturally  bright,  were  fixed  with  a  look  of 

unmistakable  terror  upon  the   green-clad  figure  towards 

which    his    father    was    bearing    him.      When    he    was 

placed   into  the   marabout's  embrace,  the   boy   uttered 

a  scream  of  fright  like  a  trapped  animal. 

It  was   then   that   Riccardo  saw  the  marabout's  face, 
ami  recognised  the  cold  blue  eyes  of  Si  Ismael  in  their 
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sunken  sockets.  For  a  moment  their  glances  met,  the 
cliild  moaning  with  fear  meanwhile  in  Si  Ismael's  arms. 
Then  Si  Ismael  bent  over  the  boy,  and  passed  one  hand 
caressingly  over  the  length  of  the  emaciated  little 
body.  Hardly  a  movement  was  made.  The  chant  was 
hushed,  and  an  extraordinary  stillness  fell  over  the 
souk.  The  little  creature's  sobs  ceased,  he  gazed  as  if 
fascinated  into  Si  Ismael's  face,  his  black  eyes  unblink- 
ing;. Against  himself,  Riccardo  felt  a  torpor  creeping 
over  him  ;  he  watched  with  the  same  suspense  as  that 
which  held  the  crowd.  .Ml  this  endured  for  about 
fittccn  seconds,  then,  with  a  relaxation  of  attitude, 
Si  Ismael  handed  the  boy  back  to  the  cafetier.  The 
child  looked  dazed,  and  his  shrill,  babyish  voice 
-,(junded  out  qucstioningly.  But  there  was  an  un- 
mistakable change  in  his  appearance,  the  subtle  change 
that  distinguishes  the  convalescent  from  the  dying. 
The  colour  coming   back   into    his   checks  ;   there 

u.is  less  weal      .ss  in  the  drooping  arm. 

The  onlookers  burst  into  a  prolonged  shouting,  and, 
pressing  about  the  marabout,  tore  off  portions  ot  his 
d]c'^ba,  kissing  his  slippers  in  a  frenzy  and  grovelling 
on  the  ground  as  if  intoxicated.  Riccardo  fancied 
tliat  a  faint  look  of  disgust  crossed  Si  Ismael's  face. 
{ )nc  oUl  man  near  Riccardo  burst  into  feeble  weeping, 
.mother  rushed  away  through  the  souk  like  a  madman, 
^creaming  at  the  top  of  a  high  treble. 

Absorbed  in  what  he  saw,  Riccardo  sat  still,  until  he 
tull  a  hand  upon  his  shoulder,  and,  starting  back,  saw  the 
coppery  face  of  a  mulatto  in  a  dirty  fez  close  to  his  own. 

"  Vou  follow,"  he  said  in  almost  incomprehensible 
jargon.     "  The  marabout  wish  speak." 

Riccardo's  first  instinct  was  to  take  \w  notice  ol  the 
icllow,   but  on    second   thoughts    he    rose,      .\gaui    he 
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hesitated,  And  drew  out  his  watch.  It  was  already  past 
two  o'clock. 

"  You  come — /ss^t,  fissa "  rqnick),  said  the  negro 
anxiously. 

■'  Go  on,"  Riccardo  answered. 

The  negro  led  him  (jut  of  the  souks  and  into  the 
fresh  lu'ght  air  of  an  open  street  a.c^aiii.  It  was  almost 
deserted,  and  unlit  except  for  starlight.  It  was  not  ea.sy 
to  keep  up  with  his  swift,  swinging  gait  ;  he  stalked 
on  ahead,  down  turning  after  turning;  and  Riccardo 
fingered  the  revolver  which  lie  had  taken  the  precaution 
of  slipping  into  his  pocket,  resolved  not  to  be  taken 
unawares  if  there  should  be  treachery  about.  Hut  the 
fellow  halted  at  last  in  a  high-walled,  narrow  alley, 
befcjre  a  low-built  house,  the  door  of  which  possessed 
three  knockers,  two  above  and  one  below^  the  latter 
apparently  to  accommodate  children  who  could  not  reach 
the    higher    level.      Here    he    knocked,   and.    following: 

^  o 

huTi,  Riccardo  found  himself  admitted,  for  the  first  tim:, 
into  an  Arab  house.  The  entrance-room,  which  he  was 
able  to  examine  cursorily  by  the  light  of  an  oil-lamp 
held  by  the  servant  who  opened  to  them,  was  richly 
tiled  and  stuccoed.  He  was  conducted  into  the  court- 
yard, and  from  thence  into  a  room  separated  from  the 
open  air  only  by  an  embroidered  curtain.  The  servant, 
a  mulatto  wearing  a  heavily  embroidered  coat  like  a 
livery,  indicated  a  cushioned  divan  in  one  of  the  T-shaped 
recesses  of  the  room  anti  a  hubble-bubble  pipe,  and 
retired,  to  reappear  a  moment  later  with  a  cup  of 
coffee  on  a  silver  tray  It  was  perfumed  with  the 
essence  of  carnation,  and  the  room  itself  was  pervaded 
by  a  subtle  odour  as  if  of  the  memory  of  llowers  rather 
than  of  the  flowers  themselves.  The  very  carpet 
seemed  impregnated  with  it. 
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Riccardo  did  not  smoke,  but  he  drank  the  coffee 
-lowly.  An  hour  passed,  or  what  seemed  like  an  hour, 
and  he  was  still  alone.  He  began  to  c^row  uneasy, 
,i!i(l  to  name  himself  a  fool  for  coming.  Suppose  he 
\'.cre  to  be  detained  in  this  polite  priscjii,  who  would  be 
the  wiser  as  to  his  whereabouts? 

A  footfall  on  the  paving  of  the  courtyard  without 
i)roke  these  u. .pleasant  surinisings,  he  held  his  breath 
t  1  listen.  They  approached  the  place  where  he  was 
-ilting. 

"(lood  evening,"  said  .Si  Ismael  in  the  doorway.  "  I 
must  apologise   for   the   lateness   of  my  arrival.      I  was 


detained." 


Riccardo  made  uj)  his  mind  to  play  the  game  in  the 
>aine  si)irit  as  that  shown  by  his  ojiponent.  The  desire 
to  sleep,  which  had  been  heavy  upon  him  during  the 
iiiig  waiting,  left  l\im  ;   as  did  his  momentary  misgiving. 

•  Vijui  coffee  was  too  excellent  to  make  me  regret 
.'.aiting.'' 

"  Vou  will  have  another  cup  ?  " 

"  \o,  thanks." 

Si  Ismael  entered,  and,  sitting  on  the  divan  opposite 
to  Riccardo,  rolled  a  cigarette  between   his  thin  fingers. 

"  1  am  afraid,"  began  his  guest,  "that  we  caused  the 
I  adi  a  little  annoyanc<- this  afternoon.  1  trust  that  the 
poor  students  of  the  zaouia  will  not  ;  uffer  by  the  loss 
of  the  Ivoran^.  You,  Si  Ismael,  as  their  benefactor, 
would  regret  it." 

Si  Ismael  betraj-etl  no  surprise.  His  e}-es  were 
still  fixed  on  the  cigarette,  upon  which  he  was  dropping 
a  tluid  out  (.f  a  long,  thin  bottle.  .\  single  droj)  sufficed. 
lie  replaced  the  stopper  in  the  bottle  with  deliberation, 
aiuj  lit  the  cigarette.       It  exhaled  a  curious  scent. 

"  Vou  will  not  find  the  air  of  the  station  very  salubri- 
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ous.    I    fear,"  he    said.     "  Nor  is   breaking    up   railway 
trucks  in  the  heat  of  the  day  an  entirely  safe  occupation." 

The  two  eyed  one  another,  l^oth  had  the  alert  look 
of  duellists  ah'iut  to  cross  swords. 

"  It  is  also  IK  it  altdijethcr  without  risk  to  invite  the 
attenti(;n  of  the  police." 

"  It  would  surely  be  cqu.dly  dangerous  fur  Scarfi  et 
Cie.  to  advertise  its  coiniection  with  such  an  affair? 
The  re[)utation  of  the  company  with  the  (joverninent 
would  suffer." 

'It  is  for  that  reason  tiiat  the  representative  of  the 
Urni  has  decided  that  it  shall  have  a  clean  slate  in 
future." 

Si  Ismael  made  no  repl}'.  and  Kiccardo's  pent-U[) 
wrath  burst  its  bonds.  11-  leant  forward  with  clenched 
teeth,  his  ryes  alight  v.ith  hatred. 

"There  is  at  U'ast  one  member  of  that  firm  who  will 
ne\er  forget  the  dirt)-  hetra\-al  of  ("iccio  Scarfi  ;  wno  will 
never  forget  that  .Si   Kmac-1  was  his  virtual  nuirdercr  !  " 

Si  Ismael  smiK.-d.  "  Hut,  as  it  happens,  Ciccio 
Scarfi's  death  came  as  a  surprise  to  this  Ismael.'' 

"Von — y(ju  who  betra\-ed  him  to  the  Mafia  -can 
lie  to  my  face  .   .   ."  Riccardo  cried, 

"  \'ou  are  mistaken,"  vSi  Ismael  s.iid,  speaking  with 
directness  and  simpliritv.  "  The  Mafia  km-w  nothint: 
of  his  treacher)'.  The  man  win.  stabbed  Ciccio  Scarfi 
was  the  man  whom  Iv  had  wronged." 

"  The  man  whom  he  h.id  wronged,"  Ricrardo  ri-peated, 
staggend  in  spite  of  him-eif  by  Si  Isuiael's  assurance 
of  manner. 

Si  Ismael  opi-ned  th<-  leathern  case  which  he  carried 
in  his  sa^h,  aJid  drew  out  of  it,  after  some  examination  of 
the  various  pajiers  which  it  contained,  ;i  small  ncwsp.iper 
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It    was    from    a    Roman    paper,    aiui    the    date    was 
May   lOlh. 

'  Escape  of  a  Convict,"  he  read.  "  Early  yestertlay 
ni'.irning  the  escape  of  Caltinisetta,  t'ne  inafioso  who  so 
cleverly  murdered  Senator  Antonelli  sixteen  or  seven- 
teen years  a^^o,  was  reported  from  the  prison  at  X. 
1  he  case  was  a  cause  celcbre  at  the  time,  o\vin[;  to  the 
l!i,;h  social  position  held  b)-  the  criminal  in  Sicil)'.  It 
i^  thouL^ht  that  influential  friends  have  probably  helped 
him  to  leave  Italy." 

'  Hut  Caltinisetta  never  knew,"  Riccardo  ^'asped. 

•  The   Signora   loved   him, '   Si    Ismael   said    tersely. 
Oo  you  think  that  she  never  communicated  with  him 
after  his  capture?  " 

"  Hut  she  never  knew  !  " 

Si  Ismael  ^hru^'ged  his  shoukiers.  "  .X  woman  does 
ihit  always  learn  from  the  lips." 

Kiccr^rdo  remained  for  some  moments  in  silence, 
111  ^p'tc  of  himself  he  believed  this  stran^^e  man. 

At  length  Si  Ismael  spoke  agaiii,  in  a  different  tone 
■  t  v-)ice. 

"  .\re  we  not  fencing  o\er  an  imai^inary  difference?  " 
hi-  asketl,  speaking  in  le\rl  tones.  "  \\'h>-  shouM  we 
i  ■  ,it  enmity?  l'"or  my  part  I  have  felt  interest  in 
y  u  frt)m  the  moment  when  1  met  )-ou  first— -jissing 
(  .iithage,  you  rcmeinber  ?  To  be,  in  with,  you  were 
^;. :od-i(Hiking,  and  beauty  attracts  me.  Next,  j-ou  had 
a!i  air  of  being  truthful,  ,nid  truth  is  an  eccentricity 
which  plea.ses  me.  I.astU-,  you  were  intelligent,  a 
rarity;  aiid  you  have  a  natur.i!  i)redispo>ition  lor, 
and  interest  in  my  people  and  m\-  i  ountry.  Vou 
Sicilians  have  a  little  of  our   1  '  mhI.      ^■ou  .ire  a  i>roud 
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reason  \vli\-  iIiltc  should  be  friendship  and  alHancc 
between  us.  I  do  not  speak  of  the  cHrty  scum,  the 
bastards  of  all  nations,  who  crowd  ralcnn'  and  Little 
Sicil)-  in  Tunis.  |  speak  of  patricians  like  )'nurse!f. 
Your  ancestor  in  the  eleventh  century,  if  I  remember, 
was  the  natural  son  of  Ahined  Hen  Diaf  a  powerful 
.sheikh  who  settled  in  I'alermo.  That  is  as  may  he. 
J^esidcs  thai,  }ou  call  )-oursclf  a  philosopher;  there 
can,  then,  be  no  obstacles  between  us  in  the  way  of 
reli,L,dous  f uialicisiii." 

He  paused.  Kic-ardo  made  no  ri'uiark.  The 
curtain  in  the  doorwa)-  mcned  a  little  as  il  it  were 
sliaken  by  a  draUL;ht.  and  K'  ardo  fuicied  he  hea  d  a 
'M'^h  of  infinite  sadnes-.  W  rdiout  a  word  Si  Ismar! 
wi'ut  to  the  curtain  and,  pullini;  it  asid*"  Kjokeil  out 
His  tall  fi;.;ure,  outlined  sharply  a<4ainst  the  dim  ^tai- 
h'tdit  and  darkiK>^  seemcil  more  impressive  in  the  lon^- 
i^reni  robes  than  in  the  Western  <lress.  1  here  was 
somclInnL;  iviaje^lic  about  his  siri])tural  a])i)earann' 
v.hich  revived  in  the  n'ouul;  Sicilian  a  kind  of  odd 
reverence.  I'e  renn'ndcd  himself  sharpl\-  that  the 
man  wa--  both  a  charlatan  and  a  rebil. 

After  several  tnomeiUs  Si  Nmael  ''ropi)ed  the 
curt:iin.  and,  returning;,  seatec'  himself  aj;ain  upon  the 
di\an.      I  lis  eyes  wi-re  j^'cntle  and  melancholy. 

"  1  here  is,  on  tiie  contrar)',  every  reason  why  vvc 
should  l)e  allies.  I'herewill  be  more  reason  yet.  I 
h,\\c  knowledi;!'  of  certain  spots  in  the  mountain^ 
where  an  .unbitious  [jer-ioii  niii;ht  be  able  to  di)_;  auii 
find  o'JuM"  thins;s  be  ide  >^toiu;  iina;j[es  and  I'ho-niciait 
pottery  The    riches    of    Carthat;i'     did     mA     spring 

entin-ly  tioin  commerce,  nor  was  slu-  likely  to  tlisciose 
all  her  secrets  to  tin*  coiKjueriuj^  race.  Wealth  means 
inucli   to   so  youn^  a   man   as  yourseif.      1  u  me,  wiiu 
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iin  already  old,  it   is   no   more  than   the   means   to  an 
rn-l." 

lie    paused    once    more,    but    this    time    there    was 
.i!)si;lute  silence   except    for    the   yclpin<;   of    a    jackal 
p.icwhcre  outsid**  the  city. 

•  I  have  found  the  vessels  of  Scarfi  et  Cie.  of  service, 

t  iven   more  service  than  Ciccio  Scarfi  guessed.     \'ou 

I  ivc  rii^htly  surmised   that    I    require   concealed   trans- 

!    rt  wherever  it  is  ])ossibIe   between  Marseilles,  Sousse, 

1  uiiis,  and  here.      You  can   be   infinitely  useful   to   me. 

!  have  a  scheme  by  which  the  difficulty  of  the  Customs 

i  I  he  reduced  until   the  dan;;er  is  rendered  nec^ligible. 

ihiL'  is  the  practical   basis  for  m\-  friendship  as  well  as 

t:;t.'  pleasure  which  I    have   in    j'our  society,  just  as  you 

fmtl    that    I    can   also   provide  j-tni   with   practical 

:vi~Mns   for  j'ours   which  will   compensate  you   for  the 

::     uitions  wliich  it  would  be  necessary  to  take." 

.\nd  if  I  refuse?" 

\\h\-  refuse?      Your  reasons  against  it  can  only  be 

■:;.ial.      The   risk  incurred  will,  with  my  protection,  be 

.;  i!!.      You    owe    no    loyalty    to   a    Government    with 

'.iih   yours  was   ']uarrelling   badly  a  generation  back. 

1    iii    per-.onal   animosity  toward   me  will   be   fouiui,    I 

•\K\  ti)  evaporate,   as   it    usually  does   after   we   have 

'    :i  a  little  while  together." 

1  !'■  smiled  gently. 

Kiccanlo    fluctuated    between    resentment    and    the 
ypnotic   fascination   which   the   man's  personality  ex- 
'    i  over  him. 

\'"U  cannnt  ii'ia;,^ine  that  1  should  consent  to  such 
'  -heme,  a  scheme  that  w;.'u!il  not  only  bring  risk  to 
"i\<elf,  but  to  the  company  who.se  intercuts  I  represent. 
''ut  all  this  i.s  u.seless  talk.  You  offer  me  certain 
•  oionary  or  i^ciiuiric  .n.i'w.iiii<iyt:>.  W  inl  guarantee 
•7 
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have  I  that  you  arc  even  able  to  carry  out  your 
word  ?  " 

"  Vou  shall  satisfy  yourself.  Meantime — here  is  an 
earnest." 

He  rose  noiselessly,  and,  unlockinfj  a  heavy  box 
painted  in  ^i\\.  and  green  in  an  elaborate  Persian 
pattern,  he;  unlocked  it,  and  placed  liis  hand  into  one 
recess.  Then,  returning,  and  reseating  himself,  he 
held  out  his  hand.  A  large  lump  of  silver  or  re- 
posed on  his  palm. 

Kiccardo  took  it  and  toyed  \\!th  it  curiously,  then 
returned  it. 

"  There  is  still  the  question  of  discovery." 

"  Cicci(;  Scarfi  was  never  discovered." 

"  My  uncle's  life  was  a  burden  to  him  long  before  it 
was  ended." 

"  It  need  n  i.ave  been,  had  he  had  the  couraj^e, 
the  spirit,  the  clear-sightetiness  necessary  for  such  a 
task  as  his.  Hut  he  acted  from  fear,  not  reason.  .As 
he  had  betrayed  his  friend,  so  he  betrayed  him.self. 
He  did  nothing  with  his  whole  s.iul.  These  are  the 
people   whose   lives  are   always   a   burden." 

His  eyes  were  mild,  his  tone  suave.  Again  Kiccardo 
felt  his  convictions  wavering.  Had  Ismael  delivered 
Ciccio  Scarfi  over  to  tlu-  .Mafia,  or  had  he  not  ?  What 
proof  had  he  beyond  'he  bare  word  of  this  fanatical 
intriguer?  He  called  up  his  sleeping  hatred,  and  was 
aware  tliat  the  odd  being  who  watched  him  opposite, 
with  the  intentness  and  calmness  of  a  chess-player, 
inspired  him  with  ,v  emotion  th;it  was  almost  suj'cr- 
stilious.  "  ;\m  1  afraid  of  him.'"  Kiccardo  asked 
him  sell',  surprised. 

There  was  a  silence  between  them  again.  The 
night  was  very  still,  and   a  wind^  fresh    from   the   bare 
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;ilains  ami  sweet  with  the  star-time  before  the  dawn, 
stirred  the  curtains  for  a  second  time,  but  Si  Ismae! 
made  no  movement  towards  them. 

He  cr.ntinued  to  speak,  but  in  a  lower  tone. 

"  In  a  few  years  a  threat  ^^ame  will  be  pla\ed,  a 
;,;i:ne  worth  the  playin^^^  .  .  .  Ui)on  whose  side  will 
(i')d  be,  do  you  tliink  ?  Upon  the  side  of  the  cursing, 
1  ''A-livin;.j,  unbelieving,^  foreii^ncr  ?  Upon  the  side  of 
■i;i'  winc-bibbers,  the  despoilers  ?  Will  He  not  rather 
!c  upon  the  side  of  those  who  have  kept  their  reli,i;ioii 
i!:i(!t;filed  and  their  hearts  as  the  iieaits  of  children? 
Have  they  not  been  elected  to  receive  this  reIit;ion, 
:hey  above  all  n.itions  of  tlie  earth?  Was  it  to  those 
■A ho  dwell  in  housos  and  build  them.selvcs  ^^reat  ships 
that  the  Chosen  Prophet,  the  Messenf:^er  of  Ciod,  was 
-lit?  Was  he  not  .sent  rather  to  those  who  live  in 
t>  nts  and  v.hose  wants  are  few  even  as  thei'-  faith  is 
'icat.  There  is  no  God  but  Allah,  and  .Mohammed  is 
i!i-  I'rophet— Mohammcti,  the  camel-driver,  the  poor. 
.  I  sj)eak  this  with  the  wisdom  of  the  West  in  my 
1.  art  as  well  as  the  wisdom  of  the  h!ast.  The  Christ 
I  tlie  Christians  says,  '  By  thi  ir  works  ye  shall  know 
tliL-ni.'  Wliat  are  the  works  of  these  Christians? 
Tlu'ir  warships?  Their  Trusts?  Their  drunkards? 
What  doctrines  liavc  they  ^ivcn  to  their  Christ? 
W  hi' h  of  even  ihn^c  doctrines  do  they  observe  ?  .  .  . 
Ill  re  arc  signs  ^  there  are  many  si^ms — that  this  false 
ii\:iisation   of  Christianit\-    shall    be    swept    away,   and 

'hat,  perhajis,  before  your  h.air  is  rie\' \ct  with  us, 

1'    with  us.      \'ou  have  been  chosen,  do  not  turn  aside." 

Riciartlo  saw  .1  ueu  Si  Ismael.  lie  was  no  liaif;er 
the  polite  duellist,  but  ,1  fanatic  speaking'  the  uords 
wliich  came  hot  fr(  m  his  heart,  burning  hot  from  the 
t'"-  of  ,1  distorted  bcl'^f 
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"  Act  with  U'^,"  Si  Ismael  repeated  vehemently. 

"  I  cannot.      I  tell  you  it  is  impossible." 

Si  Ismael  remained  immobile  for  a  moment. 
Then  he  added  :  "  You  mi.c;ht  find  it  possible  if — 
other — reasons  were  ^ivcn  you." 

The  nicnace  rekintlled  Riccardo's  enfeebled  hos- 
tility. He  felt  himself  able  to  throw  off  the  .shackles 
which  Ism.acl's  magnetism  had  imposed  on  his  reason. 
.\  revulsion  came  upon  him.  He  and  this  man 
were  aliens  in  blood,  aliens  in  creed.  The  West  for 
the  West,  and  the  I'Last  for  the  East,  and  the  great 
gulf  fixed  between  !  Words  sprang  to  his  lips  with- 
out difficulty. 

"  Nw  fresh  ari^uunent.  nor  threat  either,  can  shako 
my  decision.  You  have  reasoned  with  me,  I  will  give 
you  reason  too.  You  can  never  infuse  life  into  ycnir 
corpse.  Your  race  is  a  dead  race;  it  will  never  live 
again.  You  will  fight  for  its  resurrection  in  vain. 
Your  struggle  is  (.loomed  from  the  outset.  You  are 
a  dreamer,  a  self-deceiver,  a  charlatan.  I  should  be 
a  madman  to  ally  myself  in  any  way  with  a  scheme 
which  has  failure  written  across  it  from  the  beginning. 
1  should  be  worse  than  m  id  to  go  against  my  own 
race-feeling,  my  own  religion.  Christianity  is  not 
only  a  religion,  it  is  progres.s.  Mohammedanism 
arrests  progress  :  it  is  a  decay.  I  am  not  a  Christian 
in  one  sense,  but  \  am  a  child  of  the  progress  which 
it  has  brought— as  you  are  too — you  who  are  fighting 
for  the  dcatl,  Si  Ismael.  I  shall  fight  for  the  living!" 
\\c  w.iited  f>r  an  answer,  but  Si  Ismael  was  voice- 
less, ii  ■  lilted  Ins  hand,  as  if  to  bla.st,  by  an  unspoken 
im[n-ecation,  the  younger  m.m  who  had  insulted  his 
religion,  ami  as  if  the  mere  raising  of  the  hand  couM 
wither     him.      Riccaido     met     the     gesture      without 
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lliiichirifT,  and  watched  a  shadow  creep  gradually  over 
the  Arab's  face,  the  sliadow  <>[  a  haunting  donbt,  the 
>li;,df)W  of  a  great  hate.  h'or  the  moment  he  looked 
ha;4gard.  The  light  of  the  lamp  hatl  grown  low, 
V. liich  lent  an  added  darkness  to  the  liolhnvs  under 
his  eyes.      Ilij  liand  fell,  shnvly,  iiervelessl)-. 

"  I'or  .  .  .  the  .  .  .  dead,"  he  repeated,  as  if 
iiiiCMnscious  that  he  hati  spoken  aloud,  and  gazed 
I'd^l  Riccardo  into  the  darkness. 

Then  a  cry  came  from  outside,  long,  nunor,  alto; 
'Quivering  from  a  great  height. 

i''(ir  the  secomi  time  Si  Ismael  rose  and  pulled  back 
tlii;  curtain,  as  if  in  a  trance.  The  grey  of  early  morn- 
in;;  was  creeping  into  the  courtyard,  and  a  cool  air 
lil-.e  the  shiver  of  a  person  awaking  from  a  swocni 
iHAcd  the  light  materia!  of  his  gandourah.  The  cry 
rang  out  again.  Riccardo  coukl  see  the  minaret  of  a 
nio^que  dusky  against  the  waking  sky,  slender  like  a 
campanile,  and  surmounted  by  the  crescent  of  a  dying 
lii  Moii.      The  muez/in  was  calling  the  first  praj-er  : 

"All.ih  OUlur 
Ayah  s.il.U 
A_\m1i  f.il.ih 
A'l.ih  uklur 
Sti,i(!ii  I'lui.i." 

With  a  muffled  sound  Si  Ismael  fell  on  his  knee'^, 
uiu!  in  tiic  sonorous  monotone  prescribed  for  the 
wiirship-per,  he  intoned  the  universal  prayer,  touching 
tl.r  ground  with  his  forehead,  liis  face  turned  towards 
the  (luickening  east.  Riccardo  gazeti,  ama/ed,  as  if 
i:;'tlu;r  World  were  being  opened  bef. Mf  him.  When 
thi-  pra)-er  was  fun'shed,  Si  Ismael  rose,  an  ',  stooping 
''■  '"  n,  blc-w  out  the  Iam!>=  Ti._'  liL'l't  was  sufficient 
i'"\v,   with   the    drawn   curtain,   to  enalile   them   to   sec 
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across  tlic  c(jurty.'ii"c!.  To  Iviccardo's  astonishment 
the  man's  face  was  transfigured.  It  was  illumined 
like  the  face  of  a  little  child  ;  the  eyis  were  tender 
and  wet. 


He  regarded  Riccardo  with  vagueness,  as  if  he  had 
for'fotten  his  presence.  Then  he  clapped  his  hands. 
The  half-breed  in  livery  appeared,  it  seemed  that  he 
too  had  kept  the  night-watch  without  sleeping.  Ismacl 
gave  him  a  direction  in  .Arabic,  to  which  the  man 
grunted  assent,  and  stood  waiting.  l^ut  his  master 
turned  his  face  to  the  east  cjnce  more,  and  stood  so, 
sunk  in  thought.  Then  he  awoke  from  his  reverie 
witli  a  start,  and  came  to  where  Riccard(i  .stocjd, 
expectant. 

"  I  think,"  he  saitl,  with  a  smi'e  as  ingenuf)us  as 
though  no  threat  had  passed  between  them, — ■"  I  think 
that  you  may  find  \-ourself  obliged  to  revise  your 
f)pinion.  Some  ilay  we  will  speak  of  the  matter  upnn 
which  w"  spoke  just  now.  .  .  .  Vou  are  of  the  same 
determination  as  ever?  " 

"  The  same." 

Si  Isniiicl  stroked  his  chin  reileetively. 

"  M)-  servant  will  conduct  you  to  )-our  hotel.  'I'lu' 
streets  are  puz/ling  to  a  strange." 

.And  Kireardo  followed  the  half-breed  across  the 
court)-ard  anil  out  of  the  luAise,  into  the  dawn  of  the 
new  daw 


ClIATTKR    IV 

I'ili:  sun  sent  an  early  ray  into  the  room  which  the 
•wo  sisters  shared  together.  Annun/.iata,  who  lay  in 
])cd  with  widc-cpen  eyes,  ringed  beneath  with  bistre 
st.iins,  watched  the  ray  broaden  and  mount  up  the 
wall,  and  then  at  her  sister,  whose  soft  breathing 
'M'.vcd  that  she  was  still  asleep.  From  her  own  bed 
Anmiiiziata  could  reach  over  to  her  sister's,  and  she 
>!iil  so,  touching  the  sleeper  lightly  on  the  shoulder. 
bi^conda  gave  a  little  start,  and  awoke. 

"  Gioconda  ! " 

'What  time  is  it?"  her  sister  answered,  sleepily 
■  '.  -ing  her  lids  again. 

"  \'ery  early,  only  just  daylight,  but  I've  been  awake 
fir  hours,  and  I  must  talk.  I  thought  that  daylight 
wuiiM  never  come." 

"  What  is  it,  tayiddu  ?  You  don't  look  well.  Have 
_\ou  one  of  your  headaches?  Shall  I  bathe  your  fore- 
lu;,ul  with  eau-dc-cologne  ?  " 

'  I  haven't  got  a  headache.  Only  something  hap- 
icncd  last  night,  and  I  couldn't  lie  awake  any  longer 
tli''king  of  tilings  and  waiting  for  you  to  wake  up." 

'■  \\'hy  didn't  you  wake  me  before?"  Gioconda 
gut  out  of  bed,  and,  throwing  a  wrapper  over  her 
slender  ^h(nilders,  sat  down  by  her  sifter's  pillow. 
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Annunziata  i^avc  a  little  sit^h  of  relief.  "  It  is  selfish 
of  me  to  wake  you  so  early.'' 

"Tell  me  the  trouble,  tlear,  and  perhaps  you  will  be 
able  to  sleep  again." 

Annunziata  shrank  against  her  sister's  nightdress, 
like  a  frightened  child. 

"  You  will  say  that  I  am  foolish ;  but  ever  since 
yesterday  morning  I  have  had  the  feeling  that  something 
horrible  was  going  to  happen.  You  know  that  I  hatl 
it  before  papa  was  killed,  and  you  did  not  believe  me." 

"  I  know,  1  know,"  Gioconda  said  in  a  low  voice. 
She  could  not  bear  to  talk  of  that,  yet. 

"  Well,  yesterday  it  was  the  same.  .  .  .  You  re- 
member papa  used  to  tell  us  that  /,i  )i!a»i»ta  knew, 
somehow,  befi)re  things  happened,  because  (jf  San 
Niccolo " 

"  Hut,  carina,  think  of  the  l(;ts  of  times  that  you 
have  said  that  and  nothing  at  all  has  happened.  Is 
that  all?  You  were  tired  yesterday,  and  this  imagina- 
tion grew  upcjn  you  when  you  thought  about  it." 

"  Hut  there  is  something  else.  I  didn't  let  that 
thought  prey  upon  me.  1  went  to  sleep,  and  dreamt 
about  other  things.  Then  about  twelve  I  woke  up, 
not  ordinarily,  but  suddenly  wide  awake.  And  I 
heard  the  sound  of  a  hand  above  my  bed,  feeling, 
groping.  There  was  a  little  light  from  the  window, 
and  I  looked.  There  was  nothing  there.  Yet  it  was 
like  a  hand  feeling  in  the  dark.  I  was  not  afraid.  It 
sounded  as  if  it  were  trying  to  catch  my  attention, 
as  if  it  were  begging  and  pleading.  I  don't  ktiow 
how  to  express  it,  but  the  instinct  was  stronger  than 
the  sound.  1  knew  I  ought  to  do  something,  Then 
I  remembered  papa,  so  I  got  out  of  bed,  and  lit  a 
Ciimiie,   and    got    out    my    service-ijouk.       i     n^au    uu" 
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prayers  ft^r  the  repose  of  the  souls  of  the  dead,  softly 
uver.  After  that  I  lay  quiet,  and  listened  and  listened, 
Init  there  was  nothincj  more.  The  candle  burnt  out, 
;uui  then,  for  the  first  time,  I  began  to  be  afraid.  I 
couUin't  sleep  any  more." 

"  It  was  a  bad  dream." 

"  I  was  awake." 

"  It  was  then  a  loose  pipe,  or  something  rustling  in 
the  wall." 

.-\nnunziata  looked  doubtful.  With  the  unburdciu'ng 
iif  her  terror,  the  memory  of  it  seemed  less  substantial. 

'■  Why  question  such  things,  cariddu  ?  What  God 
-ends,  He  will  send  to  us  whether  there  are  fore- 
warnings  or  not.  Even  supposing  that  it  were  not 
imagination,  you  did  what  you  could." 

•  I  also  prayed  to  the  Madonna." 

"  That  is  well,  cariddu.  Sleep  in  peace  until  it  is 
time  to  get  up." 

"  Gioconda,  I  often  wonder  if  our  saints  are  so 
-tr.  lUg  in  this  country  ...  if  the  Holy  Madonna 
lurself  can  do  so  much  here.  It  seemed  to  me, 
xcsterday,  when  they  dug  the  goddess  out  of  the 
;■  uth,  that  she  was  like  the  Madonna  whose  picture  I 
have  seen  in  Grazia's  bedroom  .  .  .  and  I  wondered 
if  '^ome  day,  far  ahead,  they  will  dig  our  Madonnas 
uut  of  the  earth." 

"  Annunziata  !      What  sinful  thoughts  1  " 

"  I  will  confess  it,  carina^'  said  Annunziata,  closing 
her  eyes. 

Half  an  hour  afterwards,  Gioconda  slipped  quietly 
hick  iiito  her  own  bed.  Ainiunziata  had  fallen  asleep, 
tiled  out,  and  it  was  her  turn   to  watch  the  sun   on   the 
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sur-cxcited  state  ami  nervous  imagination.  There  was 
something  temiiestuous  and  incomprehensible  in  the 
younger  girl's  nature  that  was  alien  to  Gioconda's  tem- 
perament" And  lately  Annun/.iata  had  not  been 
herself,  she  had  become  reticent.  She  had  withdrawn 
her  confidence  from  her  elder  sister,  formerly  so  com- 
plete, and  Gioconda  had  felt  hurt  by  the  withdrawal. 

Unable  to  sleep,  the  morning  tempted  her.  The 
air  blew  in  freshly,  and  the  room  was  hot.  She 
got  up,  and  quietly  washed  and  dressed,  tiptoeing  out 
of  the  room  so  as  not  to  disturb  the  sleeping  girl. 
Outside  the  h^tel  the  Arab  porter  salaamed,  and  the 
scent  of  roses  came  towards  her  from  the  h'rench 
garden-s(iuare  in  front  of  the  hotel.  Wiihin  its  con- 
fines palms  and  acacias  grew  in  dusty  pride,  shelter- 
ing the  rose-bushes,  which  were  the  treasure  of  the 
small  I'-rench  communit)-. 

She  skirted   the    little   green   patch,  and   made    her 
way  towards   the  native  city,  passing  in  by  the  massive 
liab    .-elladii-      Like  Kiccardo  the  previous  night,  she 
went  by   the   Rue   Saussicr,  which,  as  ever,  wa-   thick 
with   human   beings   and   flies.       She    looked   at  these 
people  of  the  Sacred  City  with  curiosity.      Poverty  hrd 
stamped   its  curse   upon   them,  and,  too  often,  disease. 
She  passed  one  blind   man   after  another,   even   blind 
babies.      The  terror  of  the  blazing  South— darkness- 
had  smitten  them.      Yet,  with   the  everlasting  patience 
of  the   Kas%  blindness   was  borne   without  a   murmur. 
The   result  of   the   toil   of    the   women    at   the    carpet 
looms   was   seen   in   the   pale,  scrofulous  children   who 
played   about  the  eating  booths,  where  already  choice 
morsels    were    beuig    ificu    in     L.uii..;g    -.;...      •^.    - 
heart    ached    for    them.       She    saw   no    richly  dres.sed 
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I  Mats  like  those  that  played  about  thc-ir  fathers'  shops 
i:i  the  Tunis  souks,  ur  gravely  assisted  in  the  manu- 
tactiire  of  silken  braid  and  embroidered  slippers — the:e 
were  children  who  had  known  pain  as  well  as  caresses. 
The  animals  wore  the  same  l<jok  of  dumb  suffering; 
tl'.ey  were  neglected  and  bleeding.  Women  passed 
!:  r,  and  peered  at  her  curiously  through  their  veils, 
but  the  veils  were  rusty  black  and  covered  them  com- 
pletely. They  were  so  many  black  ghosts  among  all 
tiiis  SI  ..it  colour,  the  gay  stuffs  hanging  fruin  the 
c<ilic(j-merchants',  the  bright  fruit  spread  out  under  a 
-tiiped  awning,  and  the  brilliant  dresses  'he  an.emic 
cliildren. 

She  walked  on  until  she  found  herself  again  ut 

t'.e  walls;  beside  the  enormous  cisterns  known  a.  die 
lia-in  of  the  Agiabites,  passing  a  cattle-market  just 
•utside  the  town.  Tall,  emaciated  camels,  anchored 
!.y  fibrous  ropes,  sneered  above  the  throng  of  Bedawin 
,Jid  herdsn:  :n ;  donkeys  cowered  together ;  goats 
;lii!..s()phically  awaited  milking.  A  young  cadi, 
r.i.ignificently  dressed,  stared  at  her  as  she  went  past, 
nn('  a  host  of  ragged  children  ran  up  to  the  foreign 
v..  man  to  beg.  The  cadi  galloped  up  and  dispersed 
tliem  with  some  vigorous  Arabic,  and,  saluting,  rode 
fiff.  The  mixture  of  insolence  and  politeness  was  so 
c!>.aracteristic  of  his  race  that  Gioconda  smiled  to 
l-.erself. 

A  secot-.d  later  he  wheeled  round  and  rode  after  her, 
•  Is  madame  aware   that  it  is   not  safe  for  a  lady  to 
Walk  here  alone  ?  " 

"  I    do  not  mean  to  go  far — only  to  the  Mcjsque  ot 

SiiH  Sahabi  in  any  case." 

"  If  ;.:  M,,t  ^v;<,>  tn  cro   i!narromi:)anied.      The   ilistrict 
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permit   it.   I    wcnild   (-ffrr  inyst-lf  as   a   companion   that 

far." 

His    manner  was  -cnuincly  solicitous,  aiitl    (jiocf)nda 

decided  to  accept  "his  ^.ffcr.  She  thanked  him  in 
Aral)ic.  Tlie  youni,^  man's  man.ner  instantly  chanc^'cii. 
His  f.ice  lilumined,  and  he  jumped  (AC  his  horse,  lead- 
iiii;  it  h\'  the  bridle. 

••  Tlie  mother-tongue  is  sweet  on  the  lips  of  a 
strani^er,"  he  said,  usin.;  the  Arab  proverb. 

The  trace  of  insolence  in  his  bearing  at  first  had 
vanished,  and  for  the  ten  minutes  of  walking  that  lie 
between  the  city  walls  and  Sidi  Saiiabi  he  conversed 
with  licr  as  simply  as  Achmed  might  have  done. 

"\'ou  like  Kairnuan?"  he  asked,  as  she  paused  to 
look  l)ack  at  die  city  behind  them.  it  was  white  and 
glittering— once  m<>re  the  CMy  of  I'rayer,  with  count- 
less minarets  soaring  upwartls ;  many-breasted,  like 
the  wliite  Diana,  w-th  domes. 

"  I'rum  here  I  like  it,"  she  replied  "  Hut  within  the 
w.ilfs  it  i-  s,i,i,  like  a  place  of  UKJurning." 

The  young  man  looked  uncompreheiKling.  She 
pointed  to  the  black  figure  of  a  woman. 

"  i^Vrc,  /  V(,ui  men  wear  black,  and  our  women 
wear  black — where  is  the  ditfereiue?  " 

"  h  was  not  that  done.  There  is  so  nuK  h  poverty 
—  so  man)-  bliml  and  diseaseil." 

He  turned  on  her  with  a  slight  smile. 

"  l^nt     it     has     always     been     like     that,    with     uy 
Wh.il     does     it    matter?       .\lterwards     there    is 

Paradise   .   .   ." 

"  Hut  it  catmot    be  right  that  m>  nuu  :i  nn^ery  si    ,uld 

exist  that  could  l)e  helped.  ' 

He    was     merely    pu/zled,    II.l.'     lie    smiled     agani 

pr     '  iiiiluredly. 
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A    few    minutes    f)f    walking;    brcuii^'ht    them    to    the 
.f  Sidi    Sahabi,  whose   commonplace  exterior 
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dc.-.iration  of  the  Arab  architect  and    store-mason  has 
Irj.  n  lavished;   for  tliis  most  sacred    of  all  the  mosciues 
i'l    Kairouan    is   a   casket  eontaininij    a  jewel  ;    holdin;4 
•vliat  the  I'r. 'phet  himself  valued  oiyond  all  treasure — 
l.i.    friend.       They  entered   the   first    courtyard  with    its 
in.ii,Miirirent   tili^^^  and   into   the   beauty  of  the   Koran 
Room.      A  stairwa\-  led  into  the  mosque  itself  thnaii^h 
a  second   vestibule   and    another   courtyard.      As   they 
•line   to   the  entrance,  he  whispered    to  her,  "  Keep  oif 
',;ic   matting."      lie   him-elf  kick^-il  off  his   shoes,  and 
went  in  before  her.     At  first  she  was  not  able  to  notice 
the  famous  carved  wood   of  the  ceilint^,  the    Hy^antine 
capitals  tc;  the  a\enues  of  columns,  or  the  lace -work  of 
the  stuccoed  cupola  and  walls.      She  saw  only  ttie  cool 
arcades,  the  .-ich   bareness,  the  sun   falling   in  swords  of 
li^ht    across    the     grass    matting,    and     the    score    of 
worshippers,   white-robed,   their   foreheads   bent   to  the 
-round,  Mecca-wards,  as  they  would  be  in  death. 

The  murmur  of  prayer  wa>  like  the  murmur  in  a  sum- 
mer forest.  I'aith,  primitive,  absorbing,  was  in  the  bear- 
ing of  these  praying  Arabs,  who  had  again  lifted  their 
faces  towards  the  Holy  IMace  of  the  I'rophet  ;  a  f.iith 
which  even  the  blindest  d.evotee  of  modern  Catholicism 
;  ly  attains,  was  luminous  in  thtir  eyes.  uioconda, 
herselt  a  devout  e.itholic,  fell  herselt  vibrate  to  the  ncjle 
of  this  devotion  as  one  musical  instrument  to  another. 
V  ••  she  felt  horror  at  herself  for  being   so  moved  by 
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,        •,.,,'   .,  hi-   rclkn-n.      Was   not    Mahomet   the 
the   nlc   <n    a   'ai       "-"r. 

Antichrist?  .  .  nravin  ' 

She  i;hmcca  .It    licr  compamon.      11-     «■'-  l"a>'".. 

"if*  «na.r,^.oa  ,hc  „u..ry:   UKO,lind   b^^ 
U..el'ili;,,  women,. he  Jircd  children.   ...•■Al.onvard. 

there  is  I'aradise   .   •   • 

The  vouM-  cadi  had  risen,  and  was  moti-.nin-^^  to  her. 
^hc  "od  i'htly.  avoidin,  the  tnattin,,  in  the  chrcct.on 
r    •  uf    In  a  Httle  r<.nn.  off  the  n.-que  was  thr 

'::b    :FtlJbe:  hfrn^nr,  fenced  .rr  1,-  ^^ 

Inn,,  hands.     It  was  richly  draped,  ^^^^^V^^^f^ 
ilken  carpet  of  ancient    Kair-uanese  make  c.n.ed  the 
n     .      Os  riche-'s  a,>d  bri<;htly-col..ured  -lass  baub!e> 
flooi.    O^ttich  e^^s  /     .,',  ,  .^  .,1;^,^  chandelier 

were  susnent  eil  iiround  the  ^nUe.ana  .i  ^i  i 
Ipended  fn.n,  the  eeilin,  ab-e  ihe  ton,!.     G.oco,  da 
f  ,  if  .he  were  beside   the  shrine  n,    a  sa.nt  o     ,Kr 

[;!  „  Teli'do",  and    n..i  ,ha,  nf  ,he  iriend   „1    AnUchr.st. 

Her  lil..  niinv,!  silently  in  I'rayer.  ,     ,     ,- „  .,.,,,. 

l„s,le  all  that  ma-nif,cence  lay  ih,-  dn-4  M  the  httle 

1,  '      r    '.f  Mccea.ul,:.  had  been  bur,ed«,th  a  ha,r  fr„m 

;    "     ;,  .hefs    beard    ne.t    h.s   heart  ulneh   had    neve, 

e,t  false   another  near  his  rii;ht  ar,n  wlneh  bad  shaved 

;;",,s' sacred   bead,  and  another  under  h,s  .onRne 

hiel   b...lwaffi.-l  so  freelj-.o  the  Hlesseri  (  ne.     Ih  . 

a     ,..lhos"n    all   this   .d-surdhy,  a   drynrty   tn  th- 
ill c,y.      Here  ,>..»as  the  s,ent  of  burnt  perfume. 
s'    eu',dl.>st,,eulrccrossedtben,os,,ned,„vn    1.^ 
„  ,ir  out  tbroneb  the  courtyard  into  the  ro.idwa)       lb 
:;;;;;■„,;, al^d    beside  her  .,tb  perrec,    u.--..y  and 

"""'rsb.dl   teturn  now.-  she  said,  a,  he  t,.ol<  his  horse 
from  a  man  who  held  it  duriuR  their  entry. 
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"  I  will  take  you  back  as  far  as  the  city.  You  must 
be  careful  not  to  j^o  (Mil  alone,  inadaine.  Here — as  you 
arc  not  French,  I  can  ^l)eak  with  freedom 
\ery  stroni;  attains 

"  And  you  ? 

'Oh,  I 


tlie  feeling  is 
t  the  foreicrners  and  the  Christians." 


was 


educated  at  the  Sacliki !  1  am  not  a 
j^Toiul  Mohammedan,  and  I  have  many  friends  amon^ 
the    h'rench.      Hut   here — they  have   the   narrow   spirit. 


ley    are    annuals 


ferocious 


He    accented    the 


:t  word 


^peakini;  in    I'Vench,  and   glancinj;  round  to 


make 


-u 


re    that    no    one    was 


in    earshot.      Th 


en 


changed  the  subject,  a^^kcd  her  how  long  she  was  stay- 
ing, and  f  f  vhom  her  party  was  composed.  They 
^vere  discussiiiL    the  war    in    Morocco   by  the    time   she 


.ich 


eti 


he  walls   ai'am 


anc 


i,  with    another    -^alute,  he 


ini 


lunted  h's  horse  and  rode  off  (piicklj-. 

Gioconda  began  to  feci  ready  for  her  roll  and  coffee, 
and  retraced  her  wa  )ack  through  the  Rue  Saussier. 
Somehow  its  air  if  p.  u;e  had  departctl  in  that  brief 
that  liad  elapsed  since  she  had  walked  through  it 


'ur 


IHT    W 


ay 


to   th 


e  mo 


'lue 


There  was   covert  excite- 


Kiciit  ;   no  Arabs  were   .-.lecping  or  playing  dominoes  in 

de  cafes  as   usual.      Gronp-,  were  whispermg 

mc  was  talking,  the   bootlis 


th 


e   waj 


SI 


,\er', 


furtively  together. 

and      ^hops     were      deserted 

quavering      song, 


us 


ually 


The  fruit-merchant's 
the  \^ater-seller's  melody,  which 
sounded  all  through  the  day,  were  silent. 
Selling  and  buying  had  ceased.  Gioconda  noticed 
that  they  were  staring  at  her  with  animosity.  Finally  a 
1  rench  gendarme  c.iine  up  to  her,  and  she  noticed  that 
c^)^e  behind  him  a  cou[>le  of  Zouaves  were  patrollin,; 
''  '•  -treet. 


1    think     I     must    take    ymi     bac 
adcmoi.sellc." 


)  "Ur 


iilCi 


.i 
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She  assented  gratefully.  '  \Vhat  is  the  matter? 
What   h       Happened  ?  " 

"  Th  is  ^oine  disturbance  at  Sfax  ;  what,  \vc  have 
not  heard  yet,  be>'' 'ini  rumours.  The  tele^'raph  wires 
have  been  tampered  with  at  Kalaa-Srira.  and  there  was 
an  explosion  on  the  line.  We  are  temporarilj-  cut  off 
from  news.  It  may  not  be  serious.  Still,  here  the 
pef.ple  ar<'  like  tinder  waitinij  for  a  lighted  match. 
\'ou  had  better  not  go  out  much,  and  not  at  all  unless 
you  arc  accompanied." 

Riccardo  was  waiting  outside  the  hotel.  Iiis  Panama 
pulled  over  his  forehead.  lie  too,  she  taiicied,  looked 
white  and  tired. 

"Where's  Annun/iata?"  he  asked. 

"  She  has  liad  a  bail  night,  and  went  to  sleep  late. 
I  will  take  her  coffee  up  to  her." 

"  !  knocked  at  >-our  door  a  little  while  ago,  and  she 
did  not  a'lswer." 

"  She  is  probably  soundly  asleep." 

"  I'm  gl.i'i  >'Ou're  back."  he  said,  with  genuine  relief. 
"  The  paditvn-  has  just  l)cen  telling  me  that  the  tele- 
grapii  wires  and  railwa>-  have  been  wrecked.  There 
seems  to  be  trouble  at  Sfax." 

"  So  1  lieard  in  the  town.  I  will  go  and  see  after 
.•>nnunziata." 

She  went  upstairs,  and.  creeping  softly  to  the  door, 
listened,  then  opened  it  gently. 

Hut  the  bed  was  empty  and  the  girl's  clothes 
were  gone.  She  felt  the  bed.  it  was  cold,  so  that 
its  occupant  had  evidently  been  dressed  for  sunic 
time. 

Puzzled,  she  ilescended  again,  looking  into  the  salon 
mid  diniiifT-room  on  her  wav.  only  to  find  them  empty- 
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She  rejoined  Rtccardo. 

"  Annunziat.i  is  not  tliere." 

He  looked  blank. 

"ller  hat  is  gone,"  (iiuconda  continued,  with  a 
tr'iubled  voice. 

He  questioned  the  Arab  porter. 

"  Vcs,  the  other  mademoiselle  left  the  hotel  about 
three-quarters  of  an  hour.  She  asked  in  which  direction 
tliis  mademoiselle  had  <;one,  and  when  she  heard  in  the 
Arab  town,  she  went  there  too." 

"  Alone?" 

"  Yes,  monsieur." 

"  Vou  should  nut  have  let  her  tjo,"  said  Riccardo 
,;'V'riI\-.      "Vou  should  have  told  her  that  it  is  not  safe 


iM-.l, 


ly 


"It  is  not  my  business  to  tell  the  foreigners  what 
{\'xy  should  do,"  the  man  rci'ilied,  with  insolence. 

Riccardo  stofid  for  a  moment  reflecting;  then  he 
spoke  to  Gioconda  reassuringly. 

"  1  will  go  and  bring  her  back  at  once.  Don't  be 
■.r.ubled  about  it,  Gioconda  mia.  She  catmot  have 
gone  far.  It  is  the  fault  o(  no  one  excei)t  this  fool 
of  an  Arab.  Have  your  coffee,  and  a  siesta  after  your 
morning's  walk." 

(iioconda  assented  with  outward  composure,  but  her 
licnt  was  heavy  with  fnreboding  and  anxiety. 


1  he  day  was  sultry,  'out  the  sky  after  eleven  was 
(dvcred.      (iioconda    found    the    ln'at    and    the   tension 

Hther   intolerable,   and    longed    to    escape   from    the 

hotel  into  tlu-  air.      Inaction  oppressi-d  her.      Since  the 

>ilv  niorning  .die  had   not  seen  eith.er  of  th.c  two  men 

lioin  which  she  guessed  that  .Xninin/iata  wa ;  not 
\.  t   ft»und.      With  every  hour  lier  anxiety  grew  more 


20 


3o6 
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fi 


i'  i 


i„,..„.e.  At  half-past  twelve  she  ue„t  doun  to  fin, 
2  di;,i„«-ro„,„  occtuMoa  by  half  a  clo.cn  Vrc  c 
',ff,ccrs,   wl-,..    rose    and    b.,wcd    mcclum.cally    at    lu.r 

°"'sh='in,..ircd  of  the  head-uaiter  if  they  had  brought 

"""ThlnKs  are  no,  so  bad  as  they  say,  ,„adem*elle 
There  was  a  religious  riot  of  so.ne  sort  at  bfax  starteo 
1  preuchin..  dervish,  and  there  was  son>e  sh,x>t,n«. 
ti  for  -en^s  are  to  be  sen,  from  Tunis  and  bonssC 
,  srencnhen  the  garrison  there  and  l,ere.  .and  son,e  o 
Ir  ,nen  of  war  are  already  there,  ready  to  i,^e  the 
rascals  some  red  pepper.' 

..  I  thought  ,nost  of  the  available  fi,;hUn,^  bloo.l  ha.l 
been   pu.npea    into   Morocco."   Ciioco.ula  said,  w>lh    a 

'^'"V::f:;re   ri,ht.   .nadcnoisellc.      I    cannot   i.na.in. 

„„,   ,vh>' /.  A.-/;/^  spends   ,uKKl   money  and  Mood  ovc. 

;  -  Ihe  waiter   replied,  sweeping   away  the   crumbs 

with  "Gallic  vigour.     "  France  expends  n.ore  money  uj 

North  Africa  than  she  nKd<es.  nf.  to  mention    Ik:  ,o,, 

French  blood    spiU  in   fiul^tin^.^   these   accursed  ^en^u. 
LookatMc.rocc..!     What  is    Morocco  to  do  w,th  us,  I 

should  like  to  kn(nv  !  " 

As  he  placed  the  dessert  betorc  her,  he  old  he  that 
the  line  at  Kalaa-Srira  was  bein^^  repaired,  but  that  .. 
would  be  a  little  while  before  the  telegraphic  ccn- 
mlication  could  be  restored.  Tl>e  wues  ha<i  n-t 
U^n  cut,  but  had  been  chen.ically  treated  u.  souk- 
way  which  prevented  the  tran^tnission  of  messages 
IZ    made   it    extremely   d.fikult   to   find    the    affected 

^' After    lunch,    Madame    IVrrier,  extremely    a^itate.l 

.  ^.    __    ....ti...i    i„.r   int..   luT  little  ofbce  to  tell  ner 
Hn<3  j>iu»r.p,  w. 
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that  she  had  despatched  her  most  trusted  dragoman 
t.;  help  Riccardo  in  his  search.  She  wept  about  it, 
which  did  not  improve  Gioconda's  spirits.  Si.e  retired, 
as   soon   as   she  could    escape   from    Madame   Terrier's 


\\v 


11-meant  sj-mpathy,  to  her  own  room,  and  waited 
:t:^'ain  in  the  breathless  heat.  Everything,  even  the 
bed-cover,  was  hot  and  gritty  to  the  touch,  and  the 
leaden  sky  seem'xl  lo  diffuse  an  intolerable  glare. 
She  closed  the  shutters  and  bathed  her  face  and  liaiids 
i:i  cold  water,  then  began  again  to  count  the  minutes. 
At  intervals  the  chamber-woman,  who  was  an  Italian. 
put  in  her  head  to  pour  forth  consolation. 

"  Povcra,  povera  '.  it  is  hard  to  have  to  stay  here 
HMd  watch  the  clock.  Never  fear,  the  saints  will  pro- 
'.  ',t  the  signorina,  even  in  this  wicked  place.  But  it 
hardest   to   sit   still    and    rack   one's   heart — 


alw 


ay: 


that's  a  torment   we   women   have    to    endure  all   our 


i:vc'^ 


from  the  M cither  of  God  downwards. 


At  three  Riccardo  tapped  at  her  room.  His  face 
t'ld  her  that  there  had  been  cai;  c  for  her  fear. 

"  She   was   seen   early   tin's   morning    .vith    an   Arab. 

\s  the  police  supposed  him  to  be  a  dragoman  she  was 

lint  given  an  escort,  merely  warned  in  pas.sing  that  she 

should   return    to    the    Erench   (juarter  at   once.      The 


"lice    are    se 


arch 


nu 


A 


•ewari 


1    is    offeree!    for    in- 


ation. 


"  They  say  that  they  cannot  do  much  ?  "  she  asked, 
ih.ining  what  he  had  not  liked  to  imi)ly. 

He  nodded,  and  sank  down  into  a  chair.  '■  It  is  this 
iisin<r  at  Sfax  that  ties  our  hands.  Here  it  is  'piiet 
LiiMiigh,  seemingly,  but   it    is    ready  to  break  out  into  a 


I),,!/' 


at 


any 


niouiei 


it."      He   buried    liis    face   in   his 


ImihIs  hopelessly, 


She  put  her  hand  on  his  shoulder. 


x\ 


*»;, 
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f>f,.   i^i'mrdo      Wc  must  be  as 
"  She  may  be  in   safety,  Kiccaruo. 

'"i'vouTfoulP      nov?".he    asked     "  Nc  one  can 

'"  ,t":tckca  himself.     "  I  wish  wc  had  never  come 

'°  si;:  ;^u:d ^'m'chUdish,  as  ,nos.  women  find  men  in 

"' :ThfA;ab  si;: was  „i.h  may  he  ,^ustwo^.h>^■• 
..  No   Arab    is    trns,»„r.hyl     They  are   a  damned 

"'she  was  silent.     "  Wl,ere  is  Giovanni?"  she  asked 

to  hive  kcnt  all  this  from  you. 

She  coll  not  help  sn^ilin;;.     '■  1  »onld  r.ather  la,o. 
evcryU,ins      »„  the' police  think   that  there  w,U  be  a 

"".-.'^  ,:7u'inU  that  the  drastic  measures  taken  at  Sfax 
will  nut  .a  stopper  on  the  discontentment  Itere,  1      cphcd 

n^as  sxon   as  the  trains  are  runni.^g.  you  had  best 
lint  as  s<ion  a     i  Madame 

[.„    b.ack    to     lunis  to  ua.t    or    u 
Perrier  is  L-oinL',  and  you  could  travel  with  her. 

..  ;„  you  tin  k  that  1  cot.kl  leave  you  here  alone  to 
r„,d  .Annnn..ia,a!  ■  the  K,rl  cried  in  sudden  vehemence^ 
Then  upo.  an  impul.se  she  t.M  h,m  of  what  had 
hwl  nrcu-  cd  the  previous  miiht. 

Kic'rdo  listened,  and  ha.'  .ufficien.  inherent  super- 
stitution  to  feel  a  chili  ruulMiv,ui;i 
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Now  that  he  had  reaHscd  the  fact  that  he  loved  her, 
th.at  he  desired  her,  Annunziata's  midnight  reading  of 
the  prayers  for  the  dead  seemed  full  of  malignant  omen. 
\'\>r  he  had  suddenly  awakened  to  that  knowledge  with 
the  loss  of  her  physical  presence.  His  cup  was  not 
the  less  bitter  for  that. 


1  f 


* 


CHAl'TKR    V 

IS  ,n  upper  rocnn,  Si  Ismacl   ben    Moui  paced  up  and 
IN  an  upper  I  ^^.^^^  ^^^  ^.^oss- 

the  room,  and  n.  it  the  heat  danced,  hke  a  Ouid. 
was  a  subdued  sound  of  buzzing  mes.^^ 

■'Repeat   what    thou    ha '^   written,     b.    Ismael 
to  his  secretary. 

The  scribe  read  ^^UbK 

c^'^T>    l^KV In    the   name  of 

"To     MOIIAMMI-.I)     SAAD     lilA,       in 

h=  obc    re  ,hl..  letter,  and  trust  that  we  ,„ay  compel 

of    God    the    market    is    unattecieu   o> 

?  =   .t   Sf-ix      Our  innucnce  is   for   peace.      lis 

";«;;,'  tire  .natter  ..f  which  the.  was,  wr,t,„«  .  .  • 
lie  cime  to  an  expectant  stop. 
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Si  Ismael  stooped,  and  tocjk  the  paper  and  pen  from 
hi-;  hand.  "  1  will  add  the  superscriptkm  and  -greetings. 
ip,  thou,  Rashid,  my  son,  and  seek  the  Cadi  Ibrahim, 
;i:;d  say  to  him  that  I  have  somewhat  to  discuss  with 
liim.      l>rin;4  him  back  with  thee." 

Ra>hid  rose  with  alacrity. 

••  He  shall  return  with  me  within  the  hour." 

"  And  do  not  run  thy  fingers  in  thy  cr  rs  as  thou 
passest  through  the  streets." 

"  Are  not  my  ears  ever  f)pen  ?  " 

Rashid  slipped  his  feet  into  his  shoes  at  the  entrance 

,-uid  went  out. 

Si  Ismael  swiftly  added  some  lines  of  writing  to  the 
letter  he  had  written,  then,  folding   it   into  an  envelope 


0 


.ini 


1    listening    it,   he   scaled    it   with   the    seal   that   he 


He  was  in  the  act  of  addressing  the  envelope,  when 
there  was  the  tap  of  heels  and  the  clank  of  silver 
along  the  colonnade.  A  veiled  woman  stood  in  the 
LiUrance,  darkening  the  room.  He  did  not  glance  up 
until  he  had  finished  writing,  and  then  placing  the 
letter  with  half  a  dozen  others  on   a  low  table,  he  said 

hriefly — 

"  It  is  thou,  Mabrouka.      Enter." 

'  I'cace  be  with  thee." 

••  Peace." 

She  entered  silently,  slowly,  casting  her  scarlet 
slippers  before  she  trod  on  the  carpet.  He  glanced  at 
lu-r  expectantly. 

"  Sit,  sit  1      Well,  thy  news  ?  " 

•There    is   little.      These    fools    talk,  talk,    talk   the 

day  long  in  the  cafOs,  but  none  thinks  to  strike  a  blow. 

Ihe    imvn  of  the   Mosque  of  the    Camel    murmurcth 

a-ainst  thee  in  the   souks,  and  would   have   the  people 
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rise  before  the   new   moon,  which   is  written   to   be  an 
auspicious  time." 

"  A    clackinjT    tongue     makes     few     sparks.      Thou 
liadst  that  news  from  whom  ?  " 
"  ]'"rom  Aziza,  the  dancer." 
"  I  le  is  not  of  thy  lovers  then  ?  " 
"Nor    of    hers.      He     hath     a     maH;4nant    disease. 
Aziza  had  the  information  from  his  brother  AH." 

"  Good,  good.      See   that   she  gets   full   details.  .   .    . 
And  Safti,  the  grain-merchant  ?  " 

"  All  is  well.  He  has  everything  in  order,  and  can 
trust  his  cousin  as  himself." 

"  Good  again.      There  is  no  other  news  ?  " 
"  None." 

"  The  girl  was  conve\-ed  to  Sa'ad  Bey  yesterday. 
I  have  even  now  written  the  letter  speaking  of  it.  If 
Motlog  fails,  thou  must  carry  it.  There  is  no  safety  by 
other  means." 

"  I  am  ready  to  start  when  thou  wilt." 
"  I  shall  have  other  need  of  thee  in  Tunis  again 
sliortly,  so  soon  as  this  turmoil  has  blown  over. 
These  fools,  the.sc  fools!"  He  clenched  his  hands  in 
anger.  "  To  pluck  the  um-ipe  fruit  after  this 
manner !  " 

She  bowed  her  haul  and  prepared  to  go. 
"  No,  stay,   there  is    something  else.    .  .   .   There    is 
this  Sicilian.      Why  has  he  ceased  to  visit  thee  ?  " 

"  Thou  didst  not  say  aught  of " 

''  True.  And  thou  wast  here.  Does  he  know 
where  thou  art  ?  " 

She  reflected.      "  I  gave  him  the  means  to  find  me." 

"  In  Tunis  ?  " 

"  No,  here." 

"  So  much   the  better.      Take   trouble  with  him,  and 
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he  visits  thee  again,  use  every  means  for  me.  Dost 
thou  understand  ?      He  is  obstinate." 

"  I  understand." 

"  Of  what  inatrrial  dost  thou  find  him  ?  "  he 
inquired,  leaning  back  and  pohshing  his  finger-tips. 

She  gave  a  low  hiugh.      "  A/e,  he  is  to  my  taste." 

"  Then  thy  task,  my  soul,  is  the  more  agreeable." 

She  leant  forward  swiftly,  tenderly. 

"Thou  wilt  not  destroy  him,  Ismael.  He  is  too 
pleasant  to  die." 

"  We  shall  press  him.  to  the  uttermost,  but  it  would 
be  ot  little  use  to  destroy  him,  unless  he  promises 
danger.  He  can  be  of  service  yet,  under  pressure." 
He  regarded  her  curioush-.  "Thou  hast  never  so 
prayed  for  any  man.      Can  I  trust  thee  in  this?" 

"  Thou  knowest  that  a  hundred  lovers  are  nothing 
in  my  sight  compared  to  thee,"  she  said.  "  This  boy 
has  not  even  been  that." 

"  A  i)rotesting  woman  is  like  the  false  dawn,"  he 
returned,  i>olishing  his  nails  again.  "  Why  lie  to  me  ? 
It  is  unnecessary." 

"Have  I  ever  lied  to  thee?  Cannot  these  seven 
\-cars  of  servitude  give  me  justice  ? "  she  cried  in 
I'.crce  tones.  "  Ha\e  I  not  paid  for  one  treachery  a 
lumdred  times  ?  " 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders  slightly,  but  gave  her  a 
:.,entle  and  somewhat  wearied  look. 

"Have  I  ever  ceased  to  love  thee?"  she  continued 
i:i  a  low,  harsh  voice.  "  Even  when  the  hot  iron  kissed 
in)-  cheek,  did  I  curse  thee,  Ismael?  Did  I  not  return, 
.iiid  beg  fur  thy  pity  ?  " 

"  Enough,  enough !  Go  in  peace,  child,  lest  I 
praise  tlice  ir  blame  thee,  and  so  raise  the  wind  of 
discussion.'' 
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She  seized  the  hem   of  his   robe,  and  kissed  it  again 
and  acjain,  hfting  her  veil  to  do  so. 

Tlicn  she  dropped  it,  and  stood  before  him 
passionately. 

"  Sidi,  have  I  thy  trust  again  ?  " 

"  Have  I  not  said  it?  Take  the  letter  and  put  it  m 
thy  bosom.  I  will  send  thee  word  by  noonday  if  the 
letter  is  to  be  carried  and  how." 

She  took  the  letter  silently,  with  a  long  sigh. 
Then,  as  abruptly  as  she  had  come,  she  went ;  while 
Si  Lsmael,  with  a  smile  that  was  half  irony  and  half 
absence  of  spirit,  bent  agai.i  to  his  task  of  writing. 

The  affair  at  Sfax  had  been  given  a  paragraph  in 
the  foreign  journals,  and  three-quarters  of  a  column  to 
the  Taris  press.  Two  da>  s  afterwards  it  had  been 
forgotten  by  the  general  public.  I'rompt  measures 
had  been  taken.  There  had  been  gun-boats  in  the 
harbour :  reinforcements  had  been  supplied,  and  some 
of  the  ring-leaders  had  been  summarily  hanged.  The 
prime  (^rigir.ator  of  the  mischief,  the  dervish,  had  dis- 
appeared."  Quiet  was  gradually  restored,  and  life  took 
on  its  normal  asjiect.  at  any  rate  on  the  surface. 

The  North  African  papers  beg.m  by  making  a 
fanfaronade  about  the  incident,  but  apparently  official 
orders  were  issued,  for  little  was  said  after  one 
sensational  leading  article  in  the  D^puhe  dc  A? 
Tunlsic.  Which  proves  one  virtue  at  least  on  the 
part  of  the  French  (iovernmetit. 

In  Kain.uan,  to..,  things  had  rcassunied  an  air  of 
norm.dity.  Th<'  little  Krench  colony  began  to  1k' 
somewhat  ashamed  ..f  th.eir  fust  ala.m,  and  pooh- 
poohed  tlie  past  dangn. 

...   .         *  .         .*  ,.r         .*v«  •>%  1 1  *«  ti- -1 1 1 J  .11 
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outside  world  came  the  tidings  that  Caltiiiisetta,  whose 
escape    from   prison   had   been   reported   several   weeks 
previously,    had    at    length    been    recaptured    by    the 
;  authorities    in    Calabria,   and    that    he    had   voluntarily 

I  confessed    to    the    murder   of  Ciccio    Scarfi,    which    he 

declared    was    to    avenge    a    private    matter.      So    Si 
I  Ismael  was   right  after  all ;  and    Riccardo  blessed    his 

uncle's  murderer  for  having  kept  the  name  of  Giovanna 
out  of  his  confession,  and  for  making  the  cause  of  his 
revenge  secret.  For  Gioconda's  sake  he  was  glad.  He 
broke  the  news  gently  to  her,  and  implored  her  to  let 
him  take  her  back  to  Tunis,  whither  this  fresh  news 
demanded  that  he  should  return  at  least  for  a  few 
hours. 

"  I  cannot  go  back  without  .Ainninziata,"  she 
replied. 

"What  can  you  do  here?  You  know  that  we  are 
working  day  and  night  to  find  her,  ...  I  shall 
not  even  sleep  in  Tunis,  but  shall  return  here 
immediately." 

"What  could  I  do  in  Tunis?  Answer  condolences, 
and  be  questioned  by  all  my  friends  ?  "  She  gave  a 
sad  little  half-smile.  "  We  must  tell  Salvatorc  at  last, 
I  suppose." 

"  I  have  written  to  Salvatore  and  told  him  already." 

"  Then  all  Little  Sicily  will  know." 

"The  wider  the  publicity  the  more  hope  of  finding 
her  soon." 

"  1  shall  not  leave  Kalrouan  until  she  'eaves  it 
witli  mc.  .  .  .  liesides,  Riccardo,  you  need  looking 
•  ifter.  You  are  tiring  yourself  too  much.  \'ou  were 
ii[)  all  hi'-t  night.  You  have  not  slept  or  resteii  for 
d.iys," 
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dark-circled  eyes  contradicted  his  words.  "  It  is  you 
who  arc  worn  ")Ut,"  he  said,  taking  her  hand.  "  Come 
with  me,  Gioconda.  This  is  not  a  place  where  women 
can  be  of  practical  use,  and  I  should  feel  happier  if 
you  were  in  Tunis." 

"  I  cainiot,  I  cannot !  "  she  cried. 


She  was  firm  in  her  refusal,  and  saw  him  off  by  the 
morning  train. 

The  news  about  Caltinisetta,  recalling  that  night  of 
horror  in  the  Opera,  unnerved  her,  and  much  of  her 
time  that  day  was  spent  in  the  poor  little  chapel  of  the 
French  quarter.  Here,  for  the  first  time  since  the 
news  of  her  father's  death  and  her  sister's  loss,  her 
unnatural  composure  gave  way  and  the  healing  relief 
of  tears  came.  And  here  San  Calogero  found  her, 
before  the  figure  of  Our  Lady,  her  face  swollen  with 
weeping. 

He  came  ami  knelt  beside  her  to  express  the  sym- 
pathy which  he  had  no  wnrds  to  utter,  rather  than  to 
sliare  in  the  v/orship  which  no  lunger  had  his  child- 
hood's meaning  for  him.  In  the  tawdry  blue  figure, 
gently  maternal,  in  the  smiling  babe,  he  recognised 
Dcmcier  and  I'ersephonc,  I^is  and  Osiris,  Diana  the 
hundreil-breastcd,  but  from  his  heart  he  reverenced 
the  emblem  of  Maternity,  the  emblem  of  Spring, 
eternal  in  their  liiviiiity,  eternal  in  their  mystery. 
Into  the  .silence  <<f  the  little  chapel  came  from  outside 
the  abrupt  minor  song  of  an  .Arab  at  vork,  and  the 
rustle  of  the  date-palm  that  was  swayed  by  the  open 
door  in  the  h  .*  wind.  With  these  sounds  the  spirit  of 
Africa,  eiiigi.i.itic,  iminense,  seemed  borne  into  the 
place,  to    pervade    e\cn    the    sanctuar)-.      .\    light   air 
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the  chapel  itself.  It  was  like  the  dust  of  dead  faiths. 
San  Calogero  thought  of  a  thin-bodied,  dark,  little 
Arab  girl,  who  on  such  a  day  as  this  had  clung  to  him, 
and  whispered  barbaric  love-words  that  she  had  learnt 
in  the  sorrow  of  the  knowledge  of  things  ;  and  rising 
from  his  knees  he  went  to  the  door  looking  out  into 
the  white  glare  of  sunshine. 

After  a  moment  Gioconda  joined  him. 

lie  looked  at  her,  part  curiously,  part  enviously, 
part  tenderly,  and  for  a  while  they  walked  along 
without  speaking. 

"  There  is  nothing  fresh  ?  "  she  asked  at  length. 

"  Nothing,"  he  replied,  troubled. 

"  And  that  Arab  who  offered  information  ?  " 

"  Another  false  scent.  ]':vcrywhere  wc  can  get 
nothing  but  lies.  Kvery  scoundrel  is  willing  to  tell 
a  fresh  lie  for  fresh  lo»:a" 

He  noticed  that  the  light  of  a  new  peace  was  in  her 
bearing.  "  Uo  not  think  me  absurd."  she  saiti,  with  a 
hopeful  gravity  that  was  almost  buoyant,  "  but  I  have 


a  conviction   that   we  shall   hear 


oon  !      As  I  was  in 


the  chapel  just  now,  after  you  left  me,  it  seemed  to  me 
as  if  a  sudden  relief  came,  as  if  help  wcxc  firomised." 

He  did  not  dare  to  tarnisii  her  faith  by  hi-  own 
pessimism.  What  wouUl  have  been  comparatively 
possible  in  Tunis  was  next  to  impossible  here.  They 
were  met  by  a  blank  wall,  as  featureless  as  those 
which  an  Arab  h(;use  turns  to  the  street.  Clues  ended 
ill  blind  alleys.  Here  was  a  whf)le  city  ranged  in 
hostility  ,  not  to  the  individual,  not  to  tl:e  national!  y, 
but  to  th.'  Christian. 

"Have    you    bet-ii    out    to    the    excavations?"    she 
asked,  turning  the  conversation  into  another  coiuse. 
.•lOt   lo-uii} .      it  ».•»  >lui  liic   icast  ot   iViouicd — tiil 
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Friday.  To-day  is  Wednesday,  isn't  it  ?  We  excava- 
tors   ^'et    a    ^TQod    many   idle    days    through   the   two 

,_.ligif,ns the  Mohammedans  won't  work  on  their  holy 

days,  and  the  White  Fathers  of  course  close  the  works 
on  saints'  days  and  Sundays.  We  who  are  neither  one 
nor  the  other  come  in  for  both— when,  if  left  to  our- 
selves, 1  am  afraid  we  should  'grudge  even  the  seventh 
day  '  civil  repose.'  " 

"  Hut  you  are  a  Catholic,  Giovanni  ?  "  she  said,  a  little 

pained. 

"  Nominally,  yes  ;  but  a  bad  one,  I  fear,"  he  replied 

g'-ntly. 

His  lukcwarmness,  more    thout^ht   than    expressed, 

was  a  wet  blanket  to   her   o\v  ■     temporary  reassurance 

and  peace,  so  (luickly  does  one  mind  affect  another. 

She  was  conscious  that   his  outlook,  different  from  her 

own,  was   genuine  and   sterling  nevertheless,   and    she 

experienced    the     same     annoyance    with    herself    for 

acknowledging  his  right  to    a    different  creed  as  she 

had  felt  in   the  Moscjue  of  Sidi  Sahabi.      This  was  her 

faith— that  she  allowed  the  possibility  that  it  might  be 

false !      An    absolute    belief    must   mean    an    absolute 

intolerance.      With  the  death  of  intolerance  comes  the 

death  of  belief.      She  already,  for  the  knowledge  of  his 

scepticism,  lelt   desolation— felt   the   glow   oi  her    late 

comfort  depart  from  her  soul. 

As  if  in  communion  with  her.  he  said,  "  I  could 
wish  I  had  >-.)ur  belief— my  mother's  belief,  as  you 
and  my  mother  have  it." 

"  If  if  were  not  for  my  religion,  I  couldn't  bear  this," 
slie  answereil  mechatncallj-. 

'•I  would  not  have  you  lose  it,"  he  '"eturned.  "A 
woman  sceptic  is  only  half  a  woman,  and  y<.u  are  my 
idea  of  what   m   kes   a   perfect  woman.'      He  spoke  in 
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all  simplicity,  as  if  unaware  of  what  the  words  taken 
literally  meant,  and  she  received  it  unconsciously,  con- 
sidering the  first  rather  than  the  latter  part  of  his 
remark. 

"  I  am  often  g\^L(i  that  I  do  not  know  enough,  or  am 
iK.t  clever  enough,  to  have  the  struggle,"  she  answered. 

"  The  strength  of  Catholicism,  like  iMohammedanism. 
is  that  it  shuts  the  door  on  all  that  is  not,  from  the 
do^imatic  point  of  view,  essential  fact.  I  have  nothing 
■nit  envy  for  those  closed  doors." 

She  again  experienced  a  shock.  To  him  the  true 
and  the  false  were  upon  the  same  basis.  Yet  the  faith 
that  she  had  witnessed  in  the  mosque  was,  as  she 
realised  with  shame,  no  less  unshaken  than  her  own. 
.Antichrist  was  followed  with  more  implicit  confidence 
than  Christ. 


'^1 


They  returned  to  the  hotel.  A  wire  from  Riccardo 
contained  the  information  that  he  would  be  with  them 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  folkiwing  day.  The 
afternoon  and  evening  passed  without  event.  The 
racking  monotony  was  intolerable.  T.iere  was  no 
luither  information  about  the  missing  girl.  Gioconda 
was  interviewed  by  an  official  twice,  had  to  sign 
several  papers  in  Riccardo's  ab.sence,  and  was  ques- 
ti  -ned  about  her  sister  with  red-tape  minuteness. 

The  next  day  was  a  rej petition  of  the  last.  A 
uc.nd  wire  brought  the  communication  that  Riccardo 
-Mild  not  arrive  till  the  late  afternoon.  To  distract 
the  lonely  girl,  and  tak-  her  out  of  herself,  Giovanni 
t'K.k  her  in  the  .ifternoon  throu,;h  a  part  of  the  Arab 
aty.  They  went  to  the  sacred  well,  whose  waters 
Inibble  through  the  earth  to  meet  those  of  the  holy 
Wi-H  Zcmzcui  in    Mecca,  round  which  a  camel,  doomed 
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till  death  to  pace  to  the  sound  of  the  falling  water, 
moves  in  an  eternal  circle,  his  head  nearly  grazing  the 
roof,  and  his  hide  worn  bare  by  labour. 

He  took  her  into  the  Great  Mosque,  the  largest  in 
Africa,  where  the  fallen  glories  of  two  civilisations  and 
two  religions  have  been  mosaiced  into  a  whole  by  the 
adaptive  genius  of  Arab  architects.  They  crossed  the 
vast  courtyard  and  ascended  the  minaret,  from  whence 
they  could  see  all  Kairouan,  high-walled,  white  and 
ivory,  beneath.  Here  was  the  marble  sundial,  which 
recorded  only  the  hours  of  prayer,  typical  of  the  city 
over  which  the  muezzin's  cry  had  rung  five  times  daily 
from  sunrise  to  sunset  for  more  than  a  thousand  years. 
The  sun  seemed  more  intense  here  than  below,  the 
sky  vaster.  The  muezzin,  thought  Gioconda,  must 
feel  closer  to  God  as  he  leant  out  at  this  height  to  call 
the  universal  message  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  earth. 
Silence,  and  sun,  and  blue  sky  ;  and  prayer  :  these  were 
in  close  communion.  She  felt  the  peace  which  passes 
understanding  touch  her  soul,  an  assurance  of  the  care 
of  the  Infinite  for  the  finite. 


Riccardo,  meanwhile,  had  spent  a  busy  time  in 
Tunis.  Salvatore  had  to  be  instructed  as  to  this  and 
that,  there  was  legal  business  in  connection  with 
Caltinisetta's  confession,  and  a  mass  of  details  which 
demanded  his  attention.  Salvatore,  to  his  surprise, 
had  not  made  it  his  business  to  talk  about  his  sister's 
disappearance;  on  the  contrary,  he  had  endeavoured 
to  keep  it  out  of  the  papers.  His  fear  that  the  family 
would  be  talked  .^bout  through  her  absciice  was  as 
pitiable  as  his  fears  for  her  safety.  Finally,  Riccardo 
had  moved  heaven  and  earth  with  the  authorities  to 
bring  pressure   to   bear  in  order  10  discover   ihe  witcic- 
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abouts   of  the   missing   <^W\.      They  were   profuse   with 
their    sympathy,    profuse   with    their  promises,    but   his 
Iicart   was   hcvivj-  as   he    took    his  seat    in   the  rai'way 
carnage  for  Kairouan.      The  conviction  was   more  and 
more    borne    in    ui,u)n    hi.n    that    there    was    only    one 
person  to  whom  to  ai)ply_and   that  person.  Si  Ismael 
If,  as  was  after  all  possible,  he   had   had  nothin-  to  do 
uith   the   disappearance,    he    could    at    least,   by'liftin- 
his  forefinger  the   least   part  of  an   inch,  set   in   motion 
the  secret  machinery  which  not  all   the   police  in  North 
Africa  could  reach.      To  apply  to   him   meant   nothin- 
shortof    surrender,   meant    nothing    less    than    defeat 
\et,  It  the  price  had  to  be  paid,  it  must  be  paid 

In  his  pocket-book  lay  a  letter  wh-ch  he  had 
received  the  morning  he  had  left  Kairouan.  Th. 
postmark  was  Tunis. 

"  I  renew  my  offer  to  you.  If  you  will  give  mc 
the  details  of  your  cousin's  disappearance,  which  is 
■q'nrted  li,,m  Kain.uan.  I  will  tlo  my  best  to  hdp 
you  in  the  search.  Coxst.wtin   Conk.m.in." 

He    took    out    the    pocket-book     in    which    he    hn  ] 
I'laced   the   letter   for  safety,  and,  unfastening   it    ..rcw 
•■ut  the  thin  enveh.pe.      With  it  another  paper  tlutl.  red 
to  the  ground.      He   t-.ok   it   up.      It    was   in   chil.li.sh, 
imfor.ncd   characters:   he   recognised   it    as    that   which 
Mabrouka    had     given    him    the     night    of    her    visit 
Instead   of   reperu.ing    Si    Isi-ael's   note,   he    read    thJ 
iancer's    mysterious    scrawl    again.      Then    he    spread 
i"-!!  that  of  Si  Ismael  and   compared   the   two.      'Ih.it 
"I    Mabrouka   was    heavily   perfumed.      In    l  he   ill-spdt 
1  ivnch   he  recognised   her  cruile   magnetic   personalitv 
-'  'Miiaeis  was  in  the  small,  clear  script  of  the  s,  hul,,V 
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Were    the  two  in   lca<;ue  ?      Was   Mabrouka's  offer  of 
help  genuine,  or  only  a  further  trap? 

He  debated  the  question  throughout  the  long 
journey  to  Kairouan.  The  train  was  almost  in- 
tolerably hot  and  dirty.  l-Ivery  station  occupied 
a  disproportionate  amount  of  time  on  the  six  hours' 
journey.  It  was  close  on  seven  o'clock  when  he 
reached  Kairouan.  The  only  other  Europeans 
travelling  by  the  train  were  three  Americans  over- 
staying,^ the  usual  tourist  season,  accompanied  by 
an  exceptionally  gorgeous  dragoman,  whom  they 
addressed  as  Yussef  At  Kairouan  this  individual 
swaggered  prodigiously  over  the  transference  of  his 
charges  into  the  carriage  sent  by  the  hotel.  The 
whole  party  caused  Kiccardo  faint  amusement. 

15oth  Gioconda  and  Giovanni  were  on  the  platform 
to  meet  him.  He  caught  the  flutter  of  her  white 
dress  with  its  black  waist-ribbon  long  before  the 
train  stopped.  The  answer  he  had  anticipated  was 
on  their  lips   in  answer  to  his  anxious   questi(jn  :  "  No 

news." 

He  had  much  to  tell  them  as  they  walked  b;u:k 
to  the  hotel,  and,  with  Sicilian  quickness,  he  thought 
that  he  noticed  a  subtle  change  in  the  attitude  of  his 
two  companions  towards  each  other  ;  a  confidence,  an 
intimacy  produced  by  the  two  days  during  which  they 
had  been  al(jne  together. 


At  dinner  the  three  tourists  who  had  travelled  with 
Riccardo — two  men  and  a  woman — were  loud-voiced 
in  their  complaints  over  everything;  over  the  wines, 
the  length  of  the  journey,  the  dirt  of  the  town,  and 
the  incivility  of  the  .Arabs.  When  they  discovered 
that  they  coukl    not    leave    by   the    midday    train   Inc 
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next  day  if  they  wished  to  witness  the  devotions  of 
the  L.ssowa,  they  seemed    to   regard   it   as   a  wan     o 
attenfon   on    the   part    of   the    waiter,    or    as    ^  plot 
betu-een     the     landlord     and    the    fraternity    to    fo  ce 
visitors   to  stay  another  night 

"I  shall  ask  Yussef,"  said  the  won.an.  with  energy. 

Hut  Yussef  when  summoned.  bo,c  out  the  water 
He  had  warned  madame  that  it  would  be  necessary 
to  spend   two  nights.  ^^t-:>sary 

"Why  can't  they  perform  in  the  mornin-r?" 
Yussef  shrugged   his  magnificent  shoulders.     "  [t  is 
heir  holy  day  to-morrow,  madame,  and   the  hour   for 
the  prayer  is  five." 

"It  IS  a  most  inconvenient  hour  I  " 

"  You  can't  reasonably  expect  the  poor  beggars  to 

haiige  the   Ume  of  their  evening   service   to  1^^ 
HcUe.    one  of  her  two  companions  remarked. 

hiie  laughed,  with  restored  good  temper.  "  Well 
1  .^uess  that's  true  enough,  only  if  I'd  known  this 
place  was  going  to  be  such  a  one-horse  town.  I'd  have 
'"ine  to-morrow  and  escaped  a  night" 

"Will  monsieur  and  madame  go  out  after  dinner  ?  " 
Viisscf  inquired,  with  unshaken  gravity 

They  decided  they  would  not.  Yussef  could  con- 
■HltT  himself  free. 
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The  Sicilians,  who  for  many  days  had  had  the  diniuL- 
n-in  to  themselves,  listened  with  some  interest 

•;  Ij)c    attitude  of   the   tourist    towards    the    sacred 
">.        Giovanni     commented     in     a     low     t<me     to 
liioconda. 

"What    /.   the    Kissowa?"    she  asked,   as    they    left 

,     r    ,    ',         ••!---i    liji    a.   iTionieiil    into    the 

^oul  of  the  brief  twilight  outside  the  hotel. 
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Riccardo  left  Giovanni  .  •  the  depths  of  explanation, 
and  dropped  behind  them,  the  better  to  think  out  his 
plan  of  action.  He  was  definitely  resolved  to  apply 
to  Mabrouka  for  the  help  she  had  promised,  and  to 
<^o  that  evening  himself  to  the  place  she  had  indicated. 
The  spicy  warmth  of  the  air,  full  of  unfamiliar  odours, 
the  translucent  tjreen  of  the  twilight,  the  palms  in 
the  square  cut  against  the  clear  sky,  brought  him 
a  sense  of  being  near  a  fresh  revolution  of  the  wheel 
of  destiny;  brought  to  him  also  something  of  the 
vague  personality  of  the  woman  whose  help  he  was 
about  to  ask.  The  voluptuousness  of  this  Eastern 
evening,  and  the  scent  of  roses  tossed  him  from  the 
garden,  reminded  him  of  Mabrouka,  with  her  evasive 
coquetries,  her  oddness  and  charm,  and  the  thought 
that  he  might  be  about  to  get  into  touch  with  her 
again  affected   him  to  a  point  of  unrest. 
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CHAPTER    VI 

KiCCARDO  waited  until  Giovanni  and  Gioconda  had 
re-entered  the  hotel ;  then  he  set  off  at  a  brisk  pace 
toward  the  native  town.  When  he  reached  the  Bab 
Djcllad.n  he  stopped.  Out  of  the  dusk  the  lights  of 
the  trench  quarter  showed  like  pin-points  behind  him  • 
before  him,  through  the  horseshoe  gateway  in  the 
massive  wall,  wound  the  unevenly  illuminated  Arab 
street,  full  of  slowly-moving  white  figures,  noiseless 
and  felme.  His  pause  was  the  signal  for  an  attack  by 
laughing,  ragged  urchins,  who  crowded  arounc'  him  with 
cries  of  ''Un  so  do  !  uti  sous  !  " 

Give  nothing,  monsieur,"  said  an  unctuous  voice  in 
Ins  ear.  "If  monsieur  in  his  generosity  opens  his 
l)urse,  one  will   annoy  him  more !  " 

Wheeling  round,  Riccardo  found  the  ubiquitous  Jew 
who   had   pestered    him   on  a   previous   evening.      He 
reflected.      Greasy,   oleaginous,   rapacious    as    he    was 
llic  Jew  might  have  his  uses  after  all. 

"  What  are  your  terms  for  the  evening  ?  "  he  asked 
abrrntly. 

The  Jew  considered.     "  Tc  i  francs,  monsieur  !  " 

"  That  is  double  the  charge  for  a  whole  day  !  " 

"  True,  monsieur,  but   it  is  the  hour  of  repose,  and 

llie  city  is  not  over-safe  in  these  days." 

His  huckstering  speciousness  amused  Riccardo.    lUit 

as  he  was   to   play  the   part  of  an   ordiiKjrv  touri-   for 

*jnce,  the  Jew  was  opportune. 
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"  I  will  pay  you  five  francs." 

The  Hebrew  expostulated,  but  finally  resigned  \ 
himsi^lf. 

"  Where  tloes  monsieur  wish  to  go  ?  "  ] 

Riccardo  thought.  It  would  never  l\o  to  ask  to  be  \ 
taken  to  the  anchors  of  Noah,  whatever  they  might  be,  | 
the  first  thing.  The  Jew  might  scent  a  mystery  and  \ 
talk.  Oriental  Jews  are  about  as  dependable  as  burnt  | 
thread. 

"  'I'here  are  dancing  cafes  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Ikit  certainly."      His  parrot's  eyes  twinkled  grate-  \ 

fully    at    the    prospect   of   free    entertainment,  and    he  \ 

waxed   loquacious  as  they   went    through    the  narrow  | 

streets,  elbowing   the   grf)ups   oi  Arabs   who  were   still  | 

keeping  the   feast.      Illuminations  and   tapestries  con-  ; 

tinued  to  mark  the  gala  week,  but  to-night  there  was  \ 

little   music.      An   air  of  gloom,  of  depression,  seemed  | 

to  reign  in  spite  of  the  gaiety  of  lights  and  colours.  | 

"  It  is  monsieur  who  has  been   searching  for  the  lost  j 

Italian  lady  ?      All  Kairouan  has  been  speaking  of  it,"  : 

he  observed  in  his  imperlect  French.  ] 

Riccardo  grunted.  ] 

"  She  is  the  sister  of  monsieur?   his  wife?  " 

"  No."      He  checked   the  Jew's  flow  of  curiosity  by,  i 

"  What  is  that  to  thee?      Tell  me  thy  name."  j 

"  Raphael,      monsieur ;       Raphael      Bokhara      ben  | 

Daoud."  _  ^  I 

"  The  season  has  been  a  good  one  for  you  guides  ?  "  j 

"  Alas    no,    monsieur !       The    foreigners    have    been  j 

afraid  because  of  the  war  in   Morocco  and   the  plague; 

in  the  ports.      It  has   been   a   bail  year   for  us.      It  is| 

lucky  that  the  al/tiuc  dc  Sfax   did   not   take  place  till| 

the  end  of  the  season,  or  we  should  be  starving." 

They  had  come  to  a  halt  before  a  small  house  in| 
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the  main  street,  from  which  a  sound  of  nasal  and 
vif^'c^rous  music  was  proceeding.  The  Jew  preceded 
l^iccardo,  and,  entering,  climbed  up  a  steep  wooden 
stair  to  an  upper  room  full  of  cigarette  smoke  and 
burnt  musk.  A  score  of  Arabs  sat  cross-legged  on  a 
raised  dais  spread  with  matting,  and  some  few,  in 
luiropean  dress  with  red  fe/.es,  preferred  chairs.  A 
luglier  platform  was  occupied  by  five  tawdry  dancers 
and  the  musicians.  Two  of  the  girls  played  the 
darbouka,  one  man  a  violin  held  between  his  knees,  at 
which  he  sawed  for  dear  life,  another  sheepskin  bag- 
pipes, a  third  a  zoriia,  or  onen-mouthed  oboe.  The 
-iris,  ciad  in  red  and  pale  biue  satin,  with  small  gold- 
cmbroidercd  caps  on  their  heads,  were  cross-legged  on 
cushions,  and  regarded  the  audience  placidly,  sipping 
absinthe  from  time  to  time  from  glasses  on  a  table 
placed  before  them. 

The  next  moment  a  new  arrival  entered  with  leisure 
and  dignity.  It  was  Vussef,  the  handsome  dragoman 
nf  the  American  party.  He  was  evidently  not  a 
stranger.  Greetings  were  shouted  to  him  from  various 
parts  of  the  room.  The  houris  condescended  to  throw 
him  smiles  :  he  dexterously  threw  them  a  rose  each  in 
leturn.  Finally,  twirling  his  moustache,  he  settled 
Iiiinself  on  a  chair  so  close  to  the  platform  that  he 
cnuld  converse  with  ease  to  the  nearest  dancer,  a 
swarthy,  good-looking  creature. 

The   Jew    nudged    his   elbow,  pointing   out   with    a 

chuckle  an    Arab   on   the  opposite   side   of  the   room. 

That   is    the   cake-selk-r,   Ali,   monsieur.      Do    you 

cc   how  jealously    he   regar-s?      He    is    the    lover    of 

•  \/i/.a,  the   dancing-girl   who   U    talking    to   the    guide 

\'ussef." 

Riccardo     was    entertained     by     the     little     byplay. 
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Ihc  eyes  of  the  jealous  lover  burnt  in  liis  pallid  face 
as  he  watclicd  the  unconscious  pair. 

"He  is  a  learned  man,  too,  monsieur,  this  Ali,  and 
can  recite  the  Koran  from  cover  to  cover  without  a 
fault.  He  belongs  also  to  the  Kissowa.  Once  he  used 
to  be  avaricious,  but  now  he  spends  all  he  has  on 
trinkets.  I  would  that  I  had  the  money  he  has  j^iven 
to  the  slut !  " 

At  last  one  of  the  girls  lazily  drew  her  feet  from 
under  her  and  got  up.  She  was  not  fat  like  the 
Tunisian  Jewesses,  but  she  had  none  of  the  statuesque 
grace  of  Mibrouka.  She  regarded  the  audience 
languidly,  then  began  to  revoke  round  and  round, 
iier  stomach  and  hips  jerking  rhythmically  in  time 
to  the  music,  her  arms  waving  with  a  seri)entinc 
ni'  itii  >n. 

Ihis  had  not  proceedeil  for  more  th;  a  moment 
before  she  droppetl  her  arms,  ceased  he.  ..Dutcjrtions, 
and  with  the  most  wearied  air  possible  descended  from 
the  platform  and  .stood  before  Riccardo,  neither  regard- 
ing him  nor  any  one  el.se. 

He  understood  that  .she  refused  to  dance  more 
unless  he  were  mulcted  of  his  superHuily.  and  [lut  a 
franc  in  lur  hand,  but  she  continued  to  stand  before 
him  with  t  le  sanu;  bored  expression. 

The  Jew  ixpostulated  with  her    ii  Arabic. 

"Shame  on  thee,  Zulecha,  il.uighter  of  the  garbage! 
il.ith  not  the  stranger  already  paid  two  francs  for 
eoffee  where  we  others  pay  a  half?  Tluai  rapacious 
//.?,C■^  she-camel  !  " 

She  sulkily  left  them,  anil  sat  down  again.  The 
.\r.il)s  c.illcd  out  mocking  icmarks  to  her,  which  she 
.iii-,ueieii  by  a  brilliant  Muile,  but  re.suined  her  beating 
o|  the  (.l.ubouk.i. 
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"  Azi/a : "  clamoured    a  voice,   and    otlicrs   took   up 
the  cry,  "  Aziza,  Aziza!" 

Aziza  blinked  her  fine  eyes,  and  listened  to  the  com- 
pliments of  the  dragoman,  without  taking  the  smallest 
notice.    The  cake-seller  continued  to  watch  her  sullenly. 
The   other   dancers    did    not    look   overpleased    at   the 
expression  of  favouritism,  but  they  did   not  relax  their 
look    of   haughty   indifference.       A    small    bouquet    of 
orange-flower   compressed    into   a  tight  little  nosegay 
fell  at  Aziza's  feet,  and   the  calls  for  her  were  renewed. 
Riccardo  tos.sed  a  franc  on   to  the  stage,  remembering 
the     night    when     Mabrouka's    name    had    been    cried. 
She   put   out   one   foot    and    drew    it   to    her,   but   was 
unmoved.      She   might   have   been  a   sphinx,  so  appar- 
ently oblivious  was  she  of  all   nnindane   things,  except 
the   dragoman.      Another    bouquet   was    flung   at    her, 
this  time  of  jasmine. 

Deliberately,  delicately,  she  got  up,  collected  the 
flowers,  put  them  on  the  table,  and  maile  a  turn  or 
two  of  the  dance,  smiling  meanwhile  with  her  eyes 
half-closed.  Vussef  smokeil  his  cigarette  appreciatively 
and  leant  forward.  Then,  like  her  predecessor,  she 
slopped  abruptly  and  got  ofl"  the  platform.  Riccardo 
expected  to  see  her  standing  mute  before  him  like 
the  first,  but  she  pas.sed  him  by,  and,  walking  right  up 
to  the  dragoman,  sat  herself  on  his  knee  and  flung 
her  arms  round  his  neck  with  an  abandoti  which 
seemed  unconscious  of  any  observers.  Ik-  smiled  the 
smile  of  the  t-umphant,  and.  l.iying  down  his  cigarette, 
returned  h      caK-ss  with  ardour. 

" /:7A-    .J/    niiiounusf;'    observd    the    Jew,    kain'ng 
I).u  k  ami  blowing  a  ring  of  smoke. 

A   sudilen    commotion  inteiru[)tetl    I.irTi.      The   take- 
^ciuio.  had  sprung  lo  his  feel,  murder  in   nis  eyes,  and 
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was  bcinj:^  held  back  by  the  ready  kiKVtiJi,  who  iiad 
prrli.ips  seen  this  end  to  the  comedy,  lii  ati  instant 
the  phicc  beciifuc  pandemonium.  There  were  cries, 
shouts,  confusion. 

"  Let's  ^^et  out  of  this,"  Riccardo  said,  and  they 
managed  to  make  their  way  through  the  pushinj;, 
excited  Arabs  down  the  stairs  and  out  into  the  street. 

The  air  was  clean  and  sweet  after  the  closeness  of 
the  cafe. 

"Whither  shall  we  ^'o,  inonsieur  ?  " 

"What  is  the  hour?" 

"  It  is  ([uarter  past  nine." 

"  1  siudl  return  soon.  We  will  walk  throuj^di  the 
streets." 

They  traversed  street  after  street,  byway  after 
byway,  most  of  them  deserted  and  ill-lit,  and  not 
a  few  maiudurijus.  The  Jew  lot)kcil  dissatisfied.  It 
was  not  his  idea  of  enjoyment  to  thread  the  back- 
streets  of  I-Cairouan. 

"  I'ell  ine,"  demanded  Riccardo,  '  are  there  not 
some  ancient  anchors  here  ?  " 

"The  anchors  of  Noah?  Yes,  monsieur.  The 
Arabs  say  that  they  were  transi  orted  from  I'orto 
l-'arina  by  a  marabout  in  one  sinj^le  niglit.  Oh  yes ! 
they  are  credulous,  these  Arabs  !  " 

"  I  should  like  to  see  them." 

"  l'"or  that  monsieur  will  need  day.  They  are  very 
bi^'.  lUit  the  boat  of  Noah  was  bi^'  also.  They  lie 
in  a  courtyard.  Oh  yes!  they  will  make  a  good 
picture  lor  the  in.u  hiiic  of  monsieur." 

"  W  lu  re  arc  they  ?  ' 

"  Oh,  a  ^'re.it  ilistance  from  liere  !  "  lie  waved  his 
yellow  haiul  va^niely. 

••  iiut  xv/un-  f      asked  Rice,  .do  impaiicniiy. 
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"  Near  to  the  Mosque  of  the  Swords,  monsieur." 

"  Well,  that  cannot  be  distant  from  here." 

"  It  is  closed,  monsieur." 

"  No  matter.  We  will  walk  past  there  and  then 
return  to  the  hotel.  I  wish  to  make  a  phot(j<;raph 
of  it  sfjme  time  and  should  like  to  know  the  way." 

"  lUjt  I  would  show  monsieur  to-morrow " 

"  I  am  busy  to-morrow  and  every  other  ilay." 

The  Jew  evidently  thouf,'ht  him  a  lunatic.  He  led 
the  way  t(j  the  Mosque  of  Swords,  pallid  and  ghostly 
aj^ainst  the  star-sown  sky. 

"  Where  are  the  anchors  ?  " 

"Wait,  monsieur!"  He  walked  with  an  air  of 
mystery  past  the  m^.-Kjue  ancl  came  to  a  stop  by  a 
wooden  dour,  at  which  he  stooped  and  beck<jnc(.l  to 
Kiccardo. 

"  I'ut  your  eye  to  the  hole,  monsieur !  " 

Kiccardo  did  so.  I\-iintIy  visible  in  the  starlij^ht 
were  some  gi^ramic  shapes  vhich  he  coulu  see  were 
anchors  of  an  antique  pattern  lyin^'  on  the  withered 
-rass  of  an  empty  courtyard.  Their  shapes  and 
shadows  were  Ki'^Jtcscjue ;  their  presence,  far  from 
the  sea  in  this  waterless  country,  still  more  fantastic. 

He  withdrew  from  the  crack  and  nmarked  :  "It 
will  make  an  e.xcellent  phctoijraph.  I  shall  certainly 
come  here  again  by  daylight  when  I  have  time." 

'  Monsieur  wishes  to  return  ?  " 
"  Yes.      Uy  the  most  direct  route." 

iluy  started;  kiccardo  marking  attentively  every 
turn  anil  landmark.  Arrived  once  more  at  the  Bab 
Diilladin,  he  put  his  hand  into  his  pocket  and  drew 
out  a  five-franc  piece  and  .1  franc,  placing  both  coins 
in  the  Jew's  ready  palm. 

"  1  shall  leturn  alone  from  here" 
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"  Ihd  I  will  accompany  monsieur  !  With  fjladncss 
will  I '■ 

"  It  is  sufficient,  Raphael.  1  will  take  thee  another 
tlay." 

The  Jew  still  lingered,  but  evidently  reasoning  that 
there  was  no  financial  reason  why  he  should  go  farther, 
he  finally  bade  him  good-night,  and  disappeared  down 
the  main  street.  Riccardo  walked  quickly  back  to  the 
hotel  and  spoke  to  one  of  the  Arab  porters,  with  whom 
he  was  more  or  less  friendly. 

"  I  have  something  of  an  ague.  Canst  thou  lend 
me  thy  burnous  ?      I       ;nt  to  firu'sh  my  stroll." 

"  Monsieur  must  l.ave  caught  a  chill  :  the  night  is 
hot.  even  sultry,  lie  fetched  his  burnous  with  alacrity, 
antl  Riccardo  wrapped  himself  in  its  folds.  The  Arab 
porter  was  a  tall  fellow,  and  the  garment  almost  reached 
his  feet.      So  much  the  better,  thought  Riccardo. 

"  iMonsieur  might  bean  A -ab  !  It  is  a  little  fever, 
perhaps?  If  he  speaks  to  madainc  la  pahonnc  to- 
UKjrrow,  she  will  brew  him  a  tisane.  When  I  had  a 
lever  in  the  winter,  a  tisane  t.f  geranium  leaves  made 
by  inadame  herself  saved  my  life." 

It  was  hot.  Riccardo  felt  stifled  in  tiie  heavy 
woollen  garment.  As  .soon  as  he  was  out  of  sight 
of  the  hotel  he  turned  up  his  trousers  to  their  fullest 
c.ipacity,  leaving  an  expanse  of  bare  leg,  stuffed  his 
Panama  into  his  jioeket,  and  pulled  the  hood  over 
his  ears.      He  made  a  good  imitation  Arab. 

His  progress  through  the  Rue  Saussier  attracted 
not  a  single  glance  i.f  curii)sity.  Stej)  by  step  he 
retraced  his  way  unlil  he  was  for  the  second  time 
Ix-fore  the  Mt)S(]iic  of  Sworih,  It  was  very  silent 
till   a  cock   cre^v,  and   u.is  answered   by  all   the  cocks 
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in  the  city.  Arab  cocks  only  crow  at  midnight,  and 
then  with  gusto.  The  saho  took  all  of  five  minutes, 
during  which  Riccardo  carefully  examined  the  mud 
wall  opposite  the  mos(]ue.  At  first  sight  it  was  en- 
tirely blank  except  for  the  rotten  door  which  opened 
into  the  courtyard  of  the  anchors.  He  walked  slowly 
down  the  length  of  it,  scrutinising  it  as  well  as  he 
could  in  the  darkness.  At  last  he  was  rewarded, 
and  came  upon  a  rough  plank  door  whitewashed 
so  as  to  look  like  the  rest  of  the  wall.  It  looked  like 
the  entrance  to  a  cattle-shed  rather  than  that  into 
a  house.  Still,  he  decided  to  knock  at  it,  and  did  so. 
He  was  answered  by  absolute  silence.  If  he  had 
knocked  at  the  door  of  a  tomb  it  coukl  not  have  been 
much  stiller 

Another  ,.nock.  Silence  still:  Riccardo  bent  his 
ear  to  the  latch  in  the  hope  of  hearing  a  rustle  of 
garments  or  other  sign  of  life  within,  but  there  was 
no  sound. 

Again  he  rapped.  This  time  he  fancied  that  he 
heard  a  shuffling  within.  Yes  ;  he  was  not  mistaken  ! 
He  bent  again,  but  leapt  backwards  at  a  touch  on  his 
shoulder.  His  nerves  were  unequal  to  the  unexpected 
contact.  Some  one  had  come  up  behind  him  as  he 
stood  there,  with  no  more  sound  than  an  apparition. 

It  Wics  a  negro,  an  old  man,  bent  with  age  and 
dwarfed  by  nature  to  the  stature  of  a  child  of  twelve. 
He  was  regarding  Riccardo  with  a  look  of  mingled 
curiosity  and  cuiming. 

Riccardo  did  not  know  whethe*-  to  give  the  password 
or  not.  While  he  hesitated,  the  old  man  pushed  past 
him,  inserted  a  rusty  key.  twisted  it  into  the  screeching 
lock,  and  operu-d  the  door.  Riccardo  prejiared  to  fi>]\nw, 
but   the  old  man  pu^lied  him  back  with  .i  harsh,  croak- 
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It  was  then  that  Riccardo  noticed  with 
some  horror  that  his  tongue  had  been  cut  off  at  the 
roots. 

IJcfurc  he  could  collect  his  wits  the  door  had 
creaked  U)  a^ain,  and  was  bolted  from  within.  There 
was  nothint^  to  do  but  to  fall  to  knocking  again,  and 
this  he  performed  with  considerable  vigour. 

After  a  long  while  the  door  was  unboltetl,  and  a 
woman,  muffled  to  the  eyes  in  a  shabby  black  haik, 
stood  before  him.  From  her  bent  figure  he  judged 
lier  to  be  old,  and  this  opinion  was  confirmed  by  her 
cracked  voice.  She  was  asking  hiin  a  (juestion,  but 
his  Arabic  was  as  yet  too  elementary  to  understand 
what  it  might  be,  so  he  merely  uttered  the  pass- 
word given  him,  "  Siili  bel  Hassan."  She  peeretl  at 
him  from  behind  the  thickness  of  her  veil,  and  then 
burst  into  an  eldritch  cackle,  repeating  "  Sidi  bel 
//assan !  "  with  the  proper  Arab  aspiration,  like  a 
wheezy  parrot,  over  and  over  .igain.  Finally  she 
disappeared  from  the  gloom  of  what  appeared  to  be 
a  low  ante-room  scarcely  bigger  than  a  rabbit-hutch, 
into  another  which  was  apparently  pitchy  dark,  and 
returnetl  bringing  with  her  the  negro  who  had  slammed 
the  door  in  his  face  a  few  moments  before.  Once 
again  Riccardo  repeated  his  formula.  "/<?///•  saii  / 
iatik  sad!"  she  cried  in  a  cjuavering  voict-  in  which 
there  was  a  welcoming  sound.  She  seized  hold  of  his 
burnous,  but  the  old  man  pushed  her  back  with  a 
force  Riccardo  would  not  have  believed  possible  in  so 
dwarf-like  a  creature.  Riccardo  understood  that  his 
good  faith  was  not  fully  established,  and  bent  down 
swiftly  to  trace  the  pentagon  in  the  dust.  It  was 
evitlently  sufficient,  and  the  negro  again  emitted  a 
hoarse  sound,  permitting  the  woman  to  take  possession 
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of  Riccardo's   hand   and  drag  him    within.      The  door 
banged    to,    and    the  old   man    h't    an   oil   lantern,  ex- 
hibiting a  small   and  vaulted   room,  bare  except  for  a 
h"ttle  matting  on  the  flour.     The  second  doorway  led 
into  another  room,  a  poor  little  living-room   with  its 
gigantic     double    bed     surmounted     by    a     star     and 
crescent,     a     loom     for     weaving    carpets,    a     cracked 
Arab    picture,    and    some    sacks    probably    c(jntaiin'ng 
compressed  dates.      The  whole   had  the  slightly  greasy 
smell   of  camels'-hair    clut'i.      Presently    the    old    man 
shuffled    out,    leaving    Riccardo    alone    with    the     old 
wom.an,    and     th-    rickety    door     closed    behind    him. 
The    old    dame   threw    off  her    haik,    exposing  a    re- 
pulsively ugly  though  kindly  face.      She  was  a  mulatto, 
clearly  of  considerable  age,  but  acti\e  still  and  talkative, 
for  she  kept  up  a  constant  flow  of  Arabic,  of  which' 
Riccardo  was  only  able  to  understand  a   few    word.s. 
Hut  she  was  visibly  saying  pleasant  things,  and  twice 
she  came  over  to  him   and  patted  his  cheek   with  her 
hand.      It  was  not  a  clean  hand,  it  was  not  a  soft  hand, 
but  it  was  friendly.      She  occupied  herself  with  Winning 
a  charcoal  fire  in   an   earthenware   pot  into  a  red  glow 
with  a  grass  fan,  and   Riccardo  saw  she  was  making 
him  a  cup  of  coffee.      While   he  drank    it,  seated   on  a 
red  cushion  which  she  had  dragged  ofl    he  beil  for  him, 
she  crouched  on   her  heels,  watching  him   with  senile 
gaiety  and  interest. 

Gradually,  however,  she  relapsed  into  a  somnolent 
silence,  and  her  white  head  began  to  nod.  Riccardo 
waited  with  growing  impatience.  WouUl  no  one  come 
to  whom  he  could  explain  his  errand?  it  was  now 
fully  twenty  minutes  since  lie  had  entered  the  liouse. 
He  was  worn  (jut  with  the  vigils  atui  anxieties  of  the 
past  few  nights,  and  a   profound    sleepiness  overtook 
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him  at  the  sight  of  the  sleeping  bcldainc.  lie  fought 
it  off  with  aching  eyeballs,  his  eyelids  kept  rigidly 
from  falling,  and  watched  the  charcoal  sink  down  into 
a  soft  greyness.  The  old  woman  began  to  snore, 
Riccardo  strained  his  ears  for  returning  footsteps. 

At  last  he  heard  them,  and  the  .sound  of  some  one 
unfastening  the  door.  The  old  man  entered,  but  the 
old  woman  slept  on.  Stumbling  to  his  feet  in  answer 
to  the  dwarf's  signs,  Riccardo  threw  on  the  burnous 
and  prepared  to  follow  him. 

They  were  out  of  doors  again,  and  Riccardo  followed 
the  old  man  at  a  slow  pace  through  several  byways. 
He  could  almost  have  slept  as  he  walked,  in  spite  of 
the  freshening  influence  of  the  air.  They  came  to  a 
stop  :  the  negro  tapped  softly  at  a  nail-studded  door, 
and  Riccardo  found  himself  admitted.  As  the  door 
closed  again,  he  noticed  that  his  guide  was  left  outside. 
A  slovenly  mulatto  girl  led  him  across  a  dark  court- 
yard to  some  stairs,  and  up  into  the  upper  storey.  In 
a  few  moments  he  stood  in  a  richly-furnished  room. 
His  weary  eyes  took  in  something  of  the  mad  con- 
fusion of  it.  Paris  and  the  Orient  met  in  its  uncom- 
fortable luxury.  A  fine  old  brass  lamp  illuminated 
the  untidy,  scented  whole,  the  fianr  stools,  the  Louis 
XV.  sofa,  the  gilded  clock,  the  painted  Arab  brackets, 
heavy  carpets,  and  tumbled,  embroidered  cushions.  .\ 
soiled  pair  of  satin  slippers  lay  on  a  low  divan,  a  lace 
peignoir,  also  soiled,  was  flung  over  a  table.  In  the 
recess  was  another  four-poster  bed,  but  this  was  of 
fine  workmanship,  the  ironwork  was  gikletl,  and  the 
betl-hangings  of  costly  materials. 

The  room  was  empty.  The  gilt  clock  which  in- 
dicated, with  touching  optimism,  nine  o'clock,  whether 
of  morning   or  evening   it   was    not  clear,   ticked   with 
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silly  difrnity  and  emphasis.  He  was  interrupted  in 
Iiis  survey  by  the  reappearance  of  the  mulatto 
girl  with  a  trayful  of  o-M-looking  cakes,  covered 
with  white  and  pink  sugar  and  ornamented  with 
adhesive  crescents  of  gilt  paper,  and  a  glass  of 
sherbet. 

"  More  waiting  !  "  thought  Riccardo.      He  sat  down 
on    the  divan,    carefully   removing    the    satin    slippers, 
and   after  a   few  seconds   felt   his    eyehMs    once    more 
begin    to   droop.      He   resisted   the    impulse    and   kept 
them  up  by  an  effort  of  will  that  could  do  more  than 
muscular  energy   in   his    present   wearied    state.      The 
clock      ticked      solemnly.        His      thoughts     ^rmdually 
wandered    from     the    effort     to    keep    himself    awake. 
They  became  dreams,  wild   dreams  in   which  a  tcnigue- 
less    negro    mowed    at    him.      Then    they    became    a 
heavy  sleep.      His  head  sank  back  against  the  cushions 
of  the  divan. 

An  hour  had  elapsed  before  a  woman,  walking 
wearily,  entered  the  room,  heavily  veiled  in  the 
Kairouanesc  fashion.  She  gave  a  surprised  glance 
around  her,  and  then  her  eyes  fell  on  the  divan. 

"hiud/"  she  exclaimed,  with  a  hastily  suppressed 
lau^di.  Then  she  approached  on  tijitue,  inovin-  slowly, 
like  a  belled  cat,  so  that  her  anklets  mi-ht  not  clink.' 
'I'lie  youiif^r  Sicilian  lay  in  a  profound  slumber,  his 
'.yes  ringed  beneath  with  black,  his  clear  skin  whitened 
by  fati^Tue.  She  threw  off  her  veil,  and  grazed  .it  him 
ii.tlf  humorously,  half  tenderly. 

"  Poor  child,"  she  murmured  in  Arabic,  and  bend- 
ing over  him  gave  him  a  light  caress,  listening 
to  his  regular  breathing,  feeling  the  warmth  of  his 
bo(h'. 

/a  Liini!"    she   said   under  her    breath,   and   then, 
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with  a  matL-rnal  gesture,  pliccd  a  rug  carefully  over 
him  and  extinguished  the  lamp.  That  done,  sbe 
tiptoed  out  of  the  room,  catchin,;  up  the  heavy  haik 
as  she  went,  and  darkness  and  silence  brooded  over 
the  house. 
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CHAPTER    VII 


RlCCARDO  awoke  to  fi.id  the  sun  streaming  throu-^h 
the  ci -orway  which  connected  with  the  open  arcade 
ri^Mit  nito  his  eyes;  and  a  mulatto  girl  of  coffec- 
coloured  complexion,  and  a  broad  grin  displaying  two 
rows  of  perfect  teeth,  standing  beside  the  divan.  Her 
attitude  expressed  intense  amusement. 

"You  sleep!"  she  exclaimed  in  primitive  French 
and  burst  into  a  peal  of  laughter. 

It  was  self-evident.      Riccardo  felt  sick  with  rage 

"Sau^o  Dio  !     What  is  the  time  ?  '  he  exclaimed. 

bhe  shook  her  head  and  shrugged  her  shoulders. 
Her  French  was  limited.  His  visible  annoyance  pro- 
voked her  int  fresh  mirth.  As  soon  as  she  could 
speak,  she  said — 

"  Madame — aux    bains    maiircs  !  "      This    she    had 
cndently  Ic,    nt  by  iieart.     Madame  was  at  the  baths  ' 
Ihen  there  was  a  madame,  and  she  had   left  an  ex 
I'lanat.on.     Could  it  be  Mabrouka  ?      If  so.  she  must 
be  in  Kairouan. 

The  girl  cheerfully  picked  up  a  reed  broom,  stopping 
Irom  time  to  time  to  pick  her  teeth,  and  swept  about 
the  room,  making  an  effort  to  reduce  its  untidiness 
bhe  wore  a  silk  kerchief  tied  into  a  knot  on  her  fore- 
head, a  short  skirt  of  yellow,  apparently  also  tied 
and  pmned  t  gether,  a  short-sleeved  bodice,  and  a 
circus-hke  green  velvet  zouave  heavily  trnnmed   with 
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tarnished  f;old  braid.  Her  plump  brown  feet  were 
shoeless.  Whenever  she  met  his  eyes,  which  was 
frequently,  she  was  overcome  by  a  fresh  paroxysm  of 
giggles. 

Presently  she  dropped  her  broom  and  ran  out  of  the 
room.  Riccardo  thought  it  behoved  him  to  find  some 
one  and  to  demand  an  explanation, at  any  rate  to  attempt 
to  get  a  message  to  the  hotel.  He  nearly  ran  into  an 
enormous  negro  sitting  in  the  sunny  entrance.  The 
negro  rose,  and  hurriedly  barred  the  way  to  the  stair- 
case, so  effectually  that  Riccardo  had  to  relinquish  the 
attempt  to  force  a  passage,      lie  was  a  prisoner  then. 

The  mulattcj  girl  re-entered  a  moment  afterwards, 
and  shook  an  admonitory  finger  at  him  as  at  a  naughty 
child.  Under  her  arm  she  bore  a  bowl  full  of  water, 
anil  in  this  Riccardo  contrived  to  make  his  ablutions. 
Meanwhile  anx-iety  had  retaken  possession  of  him.  As 
soon  as  his  absence  was  discovered  at  the  hotel,  what 
would  be  thought?  He  chafed  at  the  delay,  and  had 
the  insane  idea  of  rushing  at  the  negro  and  overpower- 
ing him.  Yet,  what  good  would  it  do  him,  after  all,  to 
leave  the  house  without  making  a  further  attempt  to 
achieve  his  object?  If  only  he  had  not  been  such  a 
besotted  fool  as  to  sleep ! 

His  attendant  was  not  content  with  a  bird's-eye 
view  of  him  ;  she  came  closer,  and  subjected  his  cloth- 
ing and  person  to  a  minute  scrutiny,  evidently  finding 
him  a  most  humorous  spectacle.  Ikit  the  attentions 
of  the  young  person  were  diverted  by  a  sound  in  che 
courtyard  below.  She  hurriedly  left  him,  and,  slipping 
on  her  wooden  clogs  at  the  door,  clop-clopped  down 
the  stone  stairs. 

In  the  next  instant  a  woman  stood  in  the  sunlight 
of  the   doorway,  dressed    in    the   long   black  folds  of  a 
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Kairouanese  haik,  funereal  as  a  figure  on  a  Greek  urn 
Instnict  told  him  that  it  was  Mabnnika  ;  Mabrouka  at 
last ! 

She  paused,  and  through  hei  veil  he  guessed  that  she 
was  smiling. 
"  Mabrouka : " 

She  advanced  towards  him  and  held  out  two  little 
hands,  heavily  stainetl  with  henna. 

"  Ric-car-do  !  "  There  was  the  same  pretty,  broken 
wait  between  the  syllables  that  he  had  found  so  adorable 
He  took  the  little  hands,  his  heart  beating  suddeidy 
faster  under  the  magic  of  her  proximity,  her  perfume. 
I  le  felt  forgiving. 

'' Crst  vhitablcmeut  toi\  mon petit !  I  ha\-e  j.n-  in 
this  meeting !  " 

"  It  is  1." 

She  turned  to  pull  a  linen  curtain  across  the  door- 
way, and  then  took  his  hands  again  and  patted  them. 

"  V(ni  have  forgotten  Mabrouka,  hcin  !  in  these  last 
days  ?  " 

"I  could  never  forget  her  even  if  I  would." 
She  kept  his  hands  in   hers,  and   drew  him    down 
beside  her  on  the  divan. 

"  And  last  night— how  sleepy  you  were,  mon  cher  ' 
I  stoop— so  !  I  kiss  you— so  !  "  she  made  the  sound 
"  and  still  you  sleep  I  oh,  but  like  the  dead  I  I  go  out' 
very  softl)-,  and  you  sigh  in  your  sleep— so !  And  I 
know  you  dream  of  the  pretty  cousin,  and  1  laugh  and 
;jo  awaj' !  " 

"  I  was  an  absolute  fool  !  I  have  been  up  for  several 
nights  this  week,  and  I  felt  as  if  all  the  accumulated 
sleep  I  had  lost  overtook  me  when  I  sat  on  your  divan." 

"  ;^h— poor  boy  !      Through  too  much  love,  /lein  f  " 

"  Ihrough  too  much  anxiety." 
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"Anxiety?" 

"  My  cousin  !  " 

"  Ah — "  she  repeated  thou^^htfully  ;  "  it  this  affair 
of  your  cousin  !  " 

"Yes.      Yon  know.      You  mnst  have     ...  ••d " 

"  Yc,  yes,  I  did  hear." 

He  drew  out  her  letter  and  placed  it  in  her  lap. 

"  I  need  your  help  this  t>me,  desperately." 

She  relinquished  his  hands  and  moved  the  tip  of  her 
sinall  red  leather  shoe  up  and  down. 

He  briefly  detailed  the  circumstances  of  Annunziata's 
disappearance. 

She  made  no  comment. 

"  And  now  I  have  come  to  yon,"  he  ended. 

"  How  can  1  help  you,  v/on  c/it'r?" 

"  JUit  you  will  !" 

"  It  is  impossible,"  she  said  briefly,  risiiifi;. 

"  You  promised  )-our  help." 

"  l'"or  j'ou,  if  I  could.  lUit  I  warned  you.  And 
what  has  your  cousin  to  do  uitli  either  that  or  my 
promise  ?  "  she  asked  evasively. 

"  Everything.  You  know  to  whom  her  disappear- 
ance is  due."      lie  made  the  accusation  at  a  venture. 

She  gave  a  short  laugn  and  walked  away.  •  /  kimw  i 
You  must  be  mad." 

"  If  not  tlirectly,  indirectly." 

She  made  an  impatient  movement.  "  I  know 
uiithing!      How  shouhl  I  knov.?" 

■'  \'()U  can  get  to  know  a  great  deal." 

"  \\  hat  nonsense  is  this ! "  She  turned  on  him 
IKttishly.  "What  childish  t..lk  !  .Am  I  to  know 
other  woinen's  lovers?  Am  I  to  know  where  they 
tr)-st.  where  they  hide?  It  is  with  her  lover  that  your 
cousin    has    gone  away !      She   was   love-rij  e,   he   was 
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love-ready,  and  the  moon  was  waninfr.     The   feet    of 
lovers  are  too  swift  for  me." 

Even  Sicilian  jealousy  did  not  respond  to  this. 
Riccardo  shru^^yed  his  shoulders,  and  returned,  "  That 
is  a  foolish  lie  of  thine,  Mabrouka." 

She  whirled  nuuid  upon  him,  overwhelmed  by  fur)-, 
her  two  arms  lifted.  Then  she  dropped  them,  and 
chancered  her  tone  suddenly  to  one  of  soothing  pity. 

"  Vou  almost  make  me  to  hate  you  !  My  dear,  my 
poor  boy — what  foolishness  in  your  brain  to  imagine 
I  can  help  you  in  this  affaire  !  She  has  either  eloped  or 
been  kidnapped — voila  tout  !  She  will  discover  herself, 
doubtless.  Until  then  you  may  as  well  hunt  the  dunes 
of  the  desert  for  a  I  \st  diamond  !  " 

Riccardo  tlid  not  change  his  expression. 

She  sat  dowi^  besitle  him  caressingly. 

"  I'oyoHs  mo, I  chcr,  I  am  not  the  p(T.son  to  ask. 
There  is  one  man  to  whom  to  apply,  because  he  is  so 
powerful,  because  he  has  e)es  in  every  street,  in  every 
cit\'.      He  might  help  you." 

"  Who  ?  " 

"  Si  Ismael,"  she  breathed. 

"  For  a  good  reason  !  " 

"  Because  he  is  powerful,"  she  repeated  ;  "  powerful 
as  an  afrit!' 

"  And  he  would  ask  something  in  return  " 

"  I'erhaps.      And  why  not?" 

"  Because  1  camiot  give  it." 

"  Riccardo,  my  dear,  you  aic  foolish  !  ' 

"  I  should  be  worse  than  foolish  if  I  were  to  go  to 
the  sc(/undrel  who  has  alxlucted  m>'  cousin  and  sa\-, 
'if\-oii  will  kindly  return  the  lad\-  )(»u  have  stolen, 
1  will  do  your  dirty  work  for  \(.u.'  llo!y(i<d!  that 
would  1)1?  obliging  on  my  |),irt  !  " 
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"There  is  no  question  of  his  stealing,'.      He  is  not 
her  lover!      ]?iit  there  is  a  (luestion  of  his  help." 

"  Mabrouka  !  "  he  exclaimed,  with  anger. 

"  J^/i  i>icn  .'—what  can  I  say  but  the  truth  ?  I  am 
a  stupid  woman." 

"You  know  as  well  as  I  that  Si  Ismael  has  hidden 
her  to  force  my  hand.  The  Almi-hty  only  knows 
what  other  devil's  work  he  is  contemplating !  .  .  .  I 
can  denounce  him  to  the  French  Government^" 

"  liah  !  And  destroy  yourself  also  !  What  proofs 
can  you  bring  ?  " 

It  was  true.  He  could  adduce  not  a  single  tan^TJble 
pr(jof.  ^ 

"  Be  sensible,  my  dear,"  she  said  in  her  cajoling,  broken 
accent.  '1  kne  you  — you  kncnv  it.  I  will  not  let 
you  hurl  yourself  against  these  impossibilities.  Listen  ! 
A  little  while  ago  you  were  threatened— with—  with  a 
disaster.  It  was  Mabrouka  who  stopped  it.  It  was 
Mabrouka  who  said,  '  Wait,  he  will  come  to  his  senses. 
Other  things  maj-  happen  to  make  him—think  !'" 

"  1  hen  you  arc  in  league  with  him  against  me  !  .And 
the  other  things,  politely  referred  to.  inc'uded  '  the 
sacrifice  of  a  defenceless  girl  !  " 

"Who  said  such  a  thing?  .\„t  I.  I  nureiy  want 
to  prove  that  I  am  >-our  I:  lend.  As  I  low  yon,  I 
advise  wisdom."  There  was  a  rnig  of  sinceritx  ni  her 
last  words  which  was  n(;l  lost  on  him. 

His  eyrs  fell.  Ibua.  thinking.  I  le  was  playing 
for  big  stakes  witii  inrilous  ueapons.  Dare  he  use 
that  which  I.ty  so  .langerously  near.?  Would  not  the 
blade  turn  itself  against  him  in  his  hand?  Susceptible 
as  he  was  t..  her  glamour,  i,,  spite  of  his  love  for  the 
woman  lor  who;,,  he  was  lighting,  dar-  he  use  the 
v.eapon  ot  sex  ? 
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in     h°  *"?'  ™b.!e  nuid.      The  not.  of  ,en,lcr„c« 

n      hur     last    words     had     chanRcd     the    atmospher,. 
Mabrouka  rcsa.lo<l  him    from   beneath   the  blackness 

laMh'r        «/■"■'•     ■'■''"'  '■"-'  ''^■"'  «'=^  hi"'   - 

a  l«    ,'      ^^^''"  '"■='"''  '""'='>'•■''  I-'''  ""J  !>"'  '"O 

m  etd     h"1,     ""'r"   '"  ''"'"'■'''''■      "-  ^l>M-l' 
nanetc   the  charm   of  her  abandon,  her  perfume  were 

not  w,tK.ut  their  effect  on   him.      He    felt    the  „   rm 
umbness  of   contact    creep    li.-e    „„    ,„sidio„s    Z 
inrough  his  veins. 

"Go  to  him.  my  dear!      V„u   arc   n..t   safe,   beli.-vc 
me,  heiicvc  me!  "  ^^ciivc 

"I    will    fi.ht   him     till    my   dyin^   t:ay   rather   than 
^^  J  *  V  L  in, 

.  xhib,  ed    hc-r    iKuv    ,hn,at.      "  I    show   yt.u    mv    neck 

u  tl      Ismael.       He     shous    his      hand,   his    neck,   but 
^-;,/acc    never.      And     wlu-n     he    shous    his   face,   you 

She   spoke   with     intense    earnestness,    and    paused- 
-Hen    ending   ..th    a    trill    of  laughter   pulle.i   his    heaci 
-..cis   herself,  press.n.   it    .,.,.  ,„st   th,-  warm    flesh  of 
-  throat.      A  momentary  madness  of  the  senses  passed 
'•■•'".'^^'^'-'.-nd,  before   h-  realised   it.  he    ha.!  ,  .m-di 
;;■■'"    1-    two  arms,  hotly.      She    slipped  with  adroit- 
-^    through     h.s    grasp,    and     lout;ht     him     .     '     and 
tl.-    lay   Lack   on    the  divan,   arranging   her  veii   and 

Kic-car-.i..!'-she  said  ni  a  low  vice 
l'-/l"l  "ot  .stir,  alrea.iy  afraid  of  her  and  hunself 
iviccar,!,.,    „uw   pet,:,    „:o>,    Jur !      (  nn.e !     Come 
'■•"•,  very  close!" 

He    wa.s   drawn   to   her   against    h,s    wisdom,    tellin-r 
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himself  stoutly  that  he  was  iisinc^  cjuile  with  her.     Yet 
in  his  heart  he  feared  for  the  victory. 

"  Kiccardo  !  " 

Her  arms  encircled  his  neck  as  he  knelt  beside  the 
liivan  ;  !ur  subtle  perfume  clutcheil  at  his  reason, 
dra^'<^iiii^  it  below  the  surface.  The  blood  rushed  to 
his  face,  and  beat  in  his  ears. 

"You  love  me  still  a  little?"  she  said  in  his  ear. 
"  You  love  me,  mon  petit  ?      Thou  hast  not  for^^otten  ?  " 

"  It  is  you  who  cannot  love  me,  since  you  refuse 
to  hell)  ine." 

"  It  is  because  I  love  thee  that  I  refuse,  stupid  one  ! 
Thou  art  a  child,  a  defiant  child,  that  thou  wilt  not 
t^ive  in  '  Such  a  small  matter!  I  would  see  thee  rich 
— so  rich  !  richer  than  any  one  in  the  Regency.  I 
would  see  thee  loved,  better  loved  than  an\-  one  in  the 
Re!j;ency  !  Aie !  but  what  jewels  thou  wilt  ^ive  me 
then  !  pearls  black  as  night  to  remind  thee  of  nights 
that  were  [)earl.  And  no  soul  will  guess  from  whence 
thou  hast  thy  gooil  firtune.  He  will  never  betray 
thee.      1  le  is  wise — very  wise." 

"  I  do  not  want  riches  that  come  in  the  way  of 
treachery." 

"  Treachery  !  "  She  laughed  as  at  the  most  delicious 
joke.  "  To  whom,  then  ?  To  the  I'rench,  when  thou 
art  a  Sicilian  ?      To  w  hat  ?  to  whom  ?  " 

"  1  am  a  l^astiagnini,"  said  Riccardo,  sli]ii  "ng  the 
heavy  bracelets  up  and  down  her  bare  arm.  "  The 
liastiagnini  do  not  jiaj-  prices  for  freedom." 

"  liiu'iX,  ei-<.\i !  That  sounds  very  prett)',  \  ery 
grand.  Hut  what  of  throwing  o\tT  promi^-i-s  ?  what 
..f  riililin.;  one's  self  of  an  obligation  directly  it  becomes 
a  l)urdeii  ?  " 

"  \\  hi)  has  di)in-  so  ?  " 
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"You  and  your  uncle,"  she  reph-ed   boldly,  returning 
his  caress  as  if  to  velvet  tiie  words. 

"  I  made  no   promise ;  and  his,  made   under  stress 
was  more  than  kei)t,  his  obligation  twice  paid  " 

She  was  silent.  The  gilt  clock  ticked  slowly,  and 
with  unblushin.,^  mendacity,  pointed  to  four  o'clock 
Ihe  heat  was  growing  intense.  The  light  was  stained 
to  a  subdued  orange  by  the  unbleached  linen  through 
which  It  filtered,  and  through  the  doorway  came  the 
sound  of  women's  voices,  chattering  in  Arabic  the 
splash  of  water,  and  snatches  of  a  plaintive  song 'from 
a  neighbouring  roof, 

"You  are  fighting  for  a  figure  in  smoke— for  a 
nothing!"  she  continued  softly  after  a  while,  in  the 
tender  voice  which  had  in  it  an  inflection  almost 
maternal.  "  We  are  fighting  for  something  real.  We 
are  in  tlie  right— our  cause  is  freedom,  not  yours 
Ihere   is   power  to   be  got— for   some  one.      You   are 

>-oung,  you  should  be  ambitious " 

Me  made  no  reply,  but  continued  to  slip  her  bracelets 
up  and  down  her  arm.  It  was  on  his  lips  to  teil  her 
that  something  more  than  national  feeling  was  involved  • 
that  there  was  more  between  them  than  nationality' 
W  hat  she  and  Si  Ismael  were  asking  of  him  was  to  be 
a  renegade,  not  to  his  faith,  but  to  what  was  deeper 
tlian  his  faith— his  race,  his  civilisation.  The  price  she 
offered,  whether  they  failed  or  won,  was  to  be  riches 
the  restoration  of  the  girl  he  was  to  marry  ;  and  if  he 
wanted  her.  a  mistress  into  thr  bargain.  Every 
Sicilian  is  polygamous  by  nature,  .nu\  the  parado.x  did 
""t  even  occur  to  him,  who  thought  ot  such  matters 
without  the  hypocri.sy  of  the  North. 

Hie  women's  voices  outside  grew  shrilkr.      A  dispute 
Had  apparently  arisen.      Peace  was  as  suddenly  restored 
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in  a  peal  of  laughter,  and  above  the  lull  sounded  the 
broken  and  plaintive  sonf:^. 

"  See  here,  my  dear  !      A   little  while  you  aske.l   me 
somethin<,r— to  stay  with  you,  not  to  dance— to  be  just 

entirely  for  you." 

She  drew  him  down  with  both  her  arms,  and  spoke 

in  a  caressincj  undertone. 

"  Well,  supposin-   I    said   yes.      Supposing,'  I  were  to 
dance    for    you,    and    only    for    you;  to    i^Wc    you    a 
thousand  ni-hts  instead  of  one  ?     mtes  ?     You  would 
be  happy  ?      I  know  so  much  more  of  love  than  your 
women.      We    would    leave    Tunis,   and    go    south    to 
Gafsa,  by  way  of  Gabcs.      Do  you  know  Gafsa?  .   .   . 
The    desert    lies   around   Gafsa   burnini;   like   a   yellow 
sky    in    the   sun;  sand   that    is    soft   and   slippery  and 
w.u-m  to  lie  in   at   ni-ht,  dunes   upon  dunes,  undulating 
like    the    body    of    a    woman.      We    would    sometimes 
have   a   tent  out   there.      You  would   hear  the  jackals, 
my  dear,  yapping  at  night,  and  the  wind  blowing  like 
a  breath   from   the  hot  sea  at  Gabes ;  and  we  would 
push   aside  the   tent-door   and   look   out  on   a   big,  big 
sky  full  of  stars.      And   Said  should  make  us  poems. 
And  we  would  s.ay  in  the  cool  oases  at  Gafsa  with  the 
,n,>untains   to  left   and   to    right,  and   waU--   under  the 
date-palms,    the     male     and     the    female     palms,    the 
apricot-trees  and  the  olives— it  is  a   garden  down  there 
like    I'aradise.      There   is    a   little  coffee-house,  /<i-/nis, 
built    of  cla\-,   that   is   cool    as   an   earthen   pitcher.      I 
know    a    l1ule  player  who  plays  there,  like   magic   he 
l>lays,    so    that    the   coffee-drinkers    spend    a    day   and 
think   it   the   space   between   one   prayer-time   and   the 
next.      Kvery    one    is     ga>-.      There    is    the     click    of 
dominoes   all    day   lung    in    the    shade,   an.l    some  one 
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always  singing.  Outside  the  cafe  there  is  a  lemon- 
grove,  and  in  spring  it  smells  like  heaven  itself. 
And  you  should  sit  there  in  the  day,  and  at  night 
return  to  mc.  I  should  have  prepared  the  meal,  and 
we  would  eat — as  at  Carthage,  and  I  would  amuse  you, 
si  bien,  si  bicn  !  ' 

She  stroked  his  hair.  "  Love  is  to  be  learnt.  You 
know  a  little,  a  little — but  you  have  much  to  lea-n 
yet.  I  will  teach  you,  vvell-belovcd.  Quelle  vie ! 
Then,  when  you  are  tired  of  me,  and  need  your  wife — 
for  you  will  marry  soon,  nest-cc  pas? — you  shall  say, 
and  I  shall  go  far,  far  away,  so  nothing  shall  be  spoilt. 
For  a  meal  eaten  is  a  meal  eaten.  And  when  you 
think  (if  that  tim-  which  you  had  with  me,  you  will 
say  :  '  Ah,  I  was  happy  !  '  When  you  are  old  you 
will  say  it.  And  in  Tunis,  in  an  old  street,  vaulted 
to  keep  out  the  sun,  there  is  a  house  with  a  green 
dt)()r,  and  an  ancient  lattice,  and  a  fig-tree  growing 
over  the  wall,  that  will  cost  only  a  few  hundred  francs. 
To  that  you  can  come  when  you  are  tired,  when  you 
arc  sad,  when  you  have  lost  delight  in  the  savour  of 
ever)'d;iy  things  ;  when  women  no  longer  jilease  you, 
uul  I  will  make  you  laugh,  and  never  s])eak  of  those 
things  in  your  presence.  Your  wife  will  not  know 
how  to  do  this;  besides,  \()U  ma>'  weary  of  her,  .  ,  . 
Ar.d  you  will  need  nothing,  because  you  will  be  rich! 
"^'ou  shall  buy  me  jewels,  and  I  will  dance  in  them 
for  you,  making  them  .^hiver  like  the  scales  of  snakes 
when  they  da-ice  to  the  charmer's  flute  and  drum  in 
the  riace  Ilallaouine  by  the  Cafe  of  Pleasure.  Have 
you  never  drunk  coffee  there?  Oh,  you  would  like 
it!  besides,/  sing  there.  .And  how.  do  you  think? 
In  a  bras^  thing  they  call  the  gramophij-ie.  Oh  yes! 
.\li  llabib  asked  me  one  (S.\.y.y  ti.-   sin^,'  into   it   the  love- 
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song  which  Said  made  me,  and  it  repeats  it  evermore 
on  a  wheel.  There  are  inventions  so  wonderful,  to-day  ! 
"  It  is  true  that  I  am  no  longer  very  young.  But  I 
will  find  you  a  young  girl  who  shall  learn  from  you 
all  that  I  had  taught  you.  For  I  am  older  than 
thou,  and  a  meal  eaten  is  a  meal  eaten   .  .  ." 

Riccardo  let  her  henna-stained  fingers  stray  about  his 
hair,  his  neck,  and  stared  at  her  as  if  in  a  trance.  A  warm 
delirium  sapped  his  powers  of  action  and  of  thought. 
He  bent  closer,  making  his  arms  meet  around  her,  so 
that  she  was  nested  in  his  embrace. 

"  Mabrouka !  Mabrouka !  Let  me  see  thee  un- 
veiled !  " 

"  If  I  lift  my  veil,  I  break  my  vow,  and  am  cursed, 
overlooked  ! " 

"  x\  vow  made  to  a  lover ! " 

"  No,  no." 

"  Lift  it !  " 

"  And  bring  bad  fortune  on  me  and  thee  !  " 

lie  crushed  her  in  his  vehemence.  "Mabrouka, 
Mabrouka!      I  cannot  rest  until  it  is  lifted." 

"  rromi.se,  and  thou  canst,"  she  said,  after  a  long 
pau.se.  speaking  slowly. 

The  blood  surged  in  his  ears.  "  U  hat  can  I 
promise  ?  " 

"  To  do  what  he  asks  thee,  this  little  thing,  and 
take  what  he  offers." 

"  I  cannot." 

"Then  /  cannot."  Her  tone  was  apprehensive. 
"  Take  care  !  " 

"  Let  me,  let  me  !  " 

"  If  thou  promise.     Till  then  I  give  thee  nothing." 

"Love — what  is  this  of  love?  What  is  thine 
worth  ?      Thou  refuse^t  whatever  I  ask." 
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"It  is  because  I  love  thee  that  I  would  have  thee 
choose  the  safe  way." 

Something,  he  could  not  tell  what,  rani;  false  in  her 
assurance,  but  it  roused  him  to  a  desire  of  domination 
that  he  had  never  felt  before. 

"  Thou  dost  not  love  me.  Thine  is  a  dancer's  love 
— on  the  lips." 

She  was  silent. 

"  For  pity's  sake,  Mabrouka  .   .   ." 

"  If  thou  promise." 

In  answer  he  pulled  at  the  black  silk  that  covered 
her  face.  It  rent;  she  screamed  and  turned  away 
before  the  fluttering  black  had  been  wrenched  from  her 
grasp,  burying  her  face  in  the  cushion.s.  Riccardo 
Icit  himself  seized  from  behind.  At  his  mistress's  cry 
the  negro  outside  had  run  in.  Pinioned,  Riccardo 
could  do  nothing  but  utter  maledictions.  lie  hatl 
seen  nothing;  he  had  lost  all. 

With  one  hand  .she  reached  for  the  torn  haik  and 
re[)lriced  it. 

Riccardo  cursed  himself  and  her.  In  his  madness 
he  had  destroyed  everything. 
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Mabrouka  laughed  unpleasantly,  and  gave  an  order 
in  .\rabic.  The  negro  left,  releasing  Riccardo,  who 
stood  beside  the  divan  flushed  with  passion  and 
(lisapi)ointment. 

"  Vou  are  not  wise,  my  friend.  Had  you  remarked 
it,  Heda  had  a  /en's  in  his  hand.  Had  I  lifted  a  finger 
it  would  have  been  between  thy  shoulder-blailes  !  " 

She  got  up,  still  trembling,  and,  kicking  off  her 
clippers,  walked  up  and  down  with  bare  feet  ;  lithe, 
>tormy,  antl  silent. 

Neither  spoke. 
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"  So  mine  is  a  dancer's  love  !  "  she  burst  out  at  last 
passionately.  "  I'ray,  when  have  I  asked  thee  for 
money  ?  " 

He  made  no  reply. 

She  paced  up  and  down  unceasinjjly. 

Then  she  suddenly  came  to  a  stop  before  him,  and 
faced  him  in  a  tense  silence. 

"  Look  then,  fool !  " 

Without  warning,  she  suddenly  threw  off  the  torn 
veil  and  confronted  him. 

■  Yi)u  have  asked  for  ill  fortune  for  thee  and  me — 
take  it  1  "  She  stooped,  rolled  the  haik  together,  and 
struck  him  in  the  face  with  it.      It  fell  to  the  floor. 

Riccardo  was  dumb  with  astonishment. 

In  spite  (^f  the  fact  that  her  face  was  distorted  with 
anger,  it  was  beautiful  wilii  an  odtl,  uneven  kind  of 
beauty.  She  was  no  longer  very  young,  but  her  skin, 
never  exposed  to  the  sun,  was  creamy  and  fine.  Her 
face  was  broad  at  the  forehead,  shaping  abruptly  into 
a  somewhat  itointed  chin.  Her  eyes,  darkened  with 
kohl,  were  large  and  heavy-liddetl,  and  in  these  the 
lowering  hatred  of  her  expression  was  concentrated. 
The  skin  ui  the  eyelids  and  underneath  the  eyes  was 
of  a  natural  purple  like  a  grape-stain.  The  mouth  was 
large  and  fairly  full,  but  mobile.  Finally,  the  tlelicate 
skin  of  either  cheek  was  contracted  about  a  brand  in 
the  form  of  a  cross,  evidentl}^  healed  for  many  j-ears, 
but  leaving  a  cruciform  scar  so  deep  that  it  might  have 
been  tattooed  into  the  flesh. 

"  Speak,  fool  ! "  she  cried,  blazing  still. 

lUit  Riccardo's  mouth  was  dry.    He  was  overwhelmed. 

Suddenly  her  anger  left  her.  She  looked  at  the 
fallen  haik  and  at  him,  with  a  dawning  realisation  of 
what  she  had  done.      Then,  with  a  gesture  of  absolute 
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despair,    she    flung    herself,    face    downwards,    on    the 
divan. 

His  power  of  action  returned  to  him.  He  caught 
her  up,  and  covered  her  undefended  face  with  kisses— 
her  mouth,  her  eyes,  her  scarred  cheeks.  She  suffered 
It  as  if  she  were  oblivious  to  it,  but  presently  clutched 
at  hun  and  burst  into  dry  sobbing,  catching  her  breath 
crying  like  a  terrified  child. 

"  What  have  you  done!     I  am  lost!    Je  suis perdue  !  " 
He  caressed    and    soothed    her.      He  loved  iier    he 
would    never    leave     her,    nothing    should    harm    her 
I  hey  would  go  to  Gafsa,  they  would   leave  everything. 
He  lavished  love-words  on  her  in  Sicilian,  in  French. 

Gradually  her  paroxysm  ceased.     She  pushed   him 
away,  and,  regarding  him   narrowly,  lay  passive  under 
tlie  kisses  which  he  rained  upon  her  hand. 
"  And  thou  wilt  go  to  him,  then  ? "  she  said. 
"To  whom?"   he   asked   absently,   concerned    only 
with  her,  and  imagining  that  she  alluded  to  Gafsa. 
"  To  Si  Ismael,"  she  breathed. 

He  looked   troubled.     "  I  cannot,  dear  one.      I  have 
already  said  it." 
"  You  cannot  ?  " 
"  What  need  is  there  ?  " 
"  You  mean  to  let  her  go  ?  " 

"  Bio  !  no.  We  must  get  her  back  together,  thou 
and  I. 

I  ler  eyes  smouldered  in  her  pale  face. 

He  kissed  her.     "  Thou  and  I,  my  soul." 

She  laughed  harshly.  "  Do  n<.t  mistake  me.  Either 
thuu  obeyest  Si  Ismael,  or  I  leave  thee." 

After  her  surrender  he  had  not  looked  for  this. 

"The  other  way  is  easiest.  Thou  knowest  Si 
l^rnael.  Thou  knowest  the  means.  Find  out  for 
»3 
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She  lauijhed  again,  and  withdrew  her  hand.  "  It 
was  for  this  then  that  I  have  brought  ill-fortune  on 
myself.  I  asked  thee  for  nothing.  I  gave  thee  what 
thou  didst  demand."  She  narrowed  her  eyes  passion- 
ately until  they  were  gleaming  slits.  "  Like  thy  uncle 
thou  takest  without  payment,  like  the  dogs  of  Jews  m 
the  Ilara,  that  are  spit  upon  in  the  streets." 
•'  Mabrouka  !  This  is  not  reason." 
"Thou  to  talk  of  reason!  Did  I  talk  of  reason 
when  I  lifted  my  veil  ?  " 

In  an  agony  he  attempteil  to  approach  her.  She 
evadtxl  his  embrace. 

"Riccardo!"  Her  eyes  were  wet  with  tears.  "Is 
thy  love  less  than  mine?  I  had  thy  life  in  my  hands 
a  moment  agonc.     Thou  hast  mine  to  \usc  or  to  have. 

Choose  ! " 

He  wavered,  and  saw  steel  gleam  in  her  eyes. 
"  Cho(jse  !"  she  said  again. 

The  doubt  that  had  beset  him  when  he  was  with  Si 
Ismael  suept  over  his  soul.  Was  he  a  fool  to  refuse? 
Had  he  been  fighting  for  phantom  principles  ?  Was 
his  promise  to  the  dead  man  valid?  Were  the 
(obstacles  that  held  him  back  so  insurmountable  as  he 
hail  imagined  ? 

The  gay  and  sad  little  song  of  the  idler  on  the 
neighbouring  roof-top  was  wafted  in  to  him  thrcnigl 
the\urlaiii<'d  door;  hedonistic,  fatalistic,  mrlancholy. 

Words   formed    themselves    on    his    lips.      He   f\uu[ 
himself  down   beside   her  and   kissed   her   fiercely. 
She  knew  that  the  victory  was  hers. 
"  Ihou  wilt  go  to  him  ?  " 
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"  And  thou  ?  "  he  .T^Lvr?    -iTf-.^  „ 

"  I    u   11        ■    r  '     "^"^  '^  moment  ot  silence 

I  shall  wait  fur  thee  here,  beloved  ■' 
"To-night?" 
"  To-night." 

lie  rose    abruptly.      A   vast    disappointn>ent    sei.ed 
nis  soul,      bhe  watched  him  curiously. 
"  I  must  return  to  the  hotel." 

"You    shall    be    accompanied!"       She    clapped    her 

ands    and   gave   the   negro   Bcda   a  command         ■      , 

u  I    take   you  mto  the  Rue  Sau.sier.      J.>om  there  you 

uU    W  the  way.      Seek  Si  Ismael  this  aftern::;^" 
How  shall  I  find  him?" 

"  lieda  will  wait  for  you  by  the  Mosque  of  Swords." 

He    follou^ed    the    negro    down    the    steps    into    the- 
courtyard.      The    sun    beat    downwards    and    umv.  d 
<-     o    the    stone.s.      There   was    a  general   scur       a'd 

There  was   no   perfume  here,  only  the  homely  smell 

of  ox,  ery.  0,1  and  garlic.      Hut  a  magnolia  tree  L       II 

..^Mmst  the  hot  wall  sent  him  a  sweeter  breath,  remind': 

■K'  Inm   of  that  which  grew  in  the  second  cou  tyar     i„ 

unis.    where    the    H.mingoe.    tlapp.l    their    w^ 

_^..K.  J,   clu.^^  ^^^-Alew 

I'-   paused   for  a    moment,  then,   turning   sud.IenK- 

"•s-'I  up  the  steps,  the  negro  after  hfm  ^• 

_^_|^l.^>.ouka.    n-o,n    the    divan.    !..,!.,,    .,     ,„„    ,„„ 

'•■orgive  me.  ...   I  have  come  back  to  tell  you  -_" 
i':i:.-i  -.vithuul  siirring  a  muscle. 
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All  will  be  well. 


He  struggled  with  his  words. 

"  I  have  chosen " 

"  Yes,  yes.     To  go  to  him.  .   . 
Your  cousin " 

He  brought  out  his  meaning  in  confusion.  "  I  will 
go  to  him — but,  not  to  surrender  !  "  Like  Joseph  the 
tempted,  he  fled  from  her  presence,  down  the  stairway, 
and  into  the  morning  sun. 
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Now  that  Giocoiida  was  alone,  she  habitually  took  her 
petit  dt'jeuner  in  the  dining-room  instead  of  in  her  rooui 
and  on   the  very   Friday  morning  on   which  Riccardo 
awoke  m  an   Arab  house,  she  came  down  at  half-past 
eight  and  sat  down  to  her  coffee.      Riccardo  was  not 
there  as   usual ;  she  concluded  that  he  had  gone  out 
earlier  with  Giovanni.     The  only  other  person  visible 
beside  the  waiter  was  the  American   lady  of  the  night 
before,    an    energetic,    good-looking    woman,    with    an 
mdomitahle  mouth  and  clothes  to  match.      She  smiled 
in  answer  to  Gioconda's  bow,  and  shot  her  a  penetrating 
glance.      She  was  finishing  a  solid  breakfast,  from  the 
egg-shells    by  her  side,  and    soon    afterwards,  setting 
down  her  empty  coffee-cup,  she  aro.se  and  rustled  over 
to  the  girl. 

"You  are  Italian,  aren't  you?  Do  you  speak 
I'-nglish?  .  .  .  Why.  now,  isn't  that  nice!  You've 
such  a  pretty  accent.  I  hope  you'll  pardon  my  speaking 
to  you,  but  you  see  I'm  the  only  woman  of  my  party 
■nid  I  see  you're  the  only  one  of  yours.  Kxcuse  me,  but 
^^>e  you  that  poor  girl  that  Madame  I'errier  spoke  to 
me  about  last  night,  whose  sister  has  so  mysteriously 
disappeared?" 

She  had  seated   herself  as  she  spoke,  and  rested  her 
ihin  on  her  palms. 
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"  Well  now,  I'm  sorry  tc  hear  that  !  It  is  a  terrible 
thin^:;  for  you.  It's  the  most  scandalous  th'uv^  I  ever 
heard.  I  should  like  to  know  of  such  a  thing  hajipcning 
in  an  American  colony  !  The  fuss  there  would  be 
about  it!  Of  course  your  Consul  will  do  what  he  can 
for  you.  If  thcic  were  a  United  States  Consul  in  this 
city,  I'd  go  and  see  him  and  get  him  to  help." 

Gioconda  thanked  her  in  what  English  she  could 
command. 

"  If  >'ou  haven't  the  prettiest  accent !  .  .  .  I  hear 
that  young  Italian  who  voyaged  in  our  car  coming  down 
was  your  sister's  fitimr.  Such  a  nice-looking  boy,  too : 
I  feel  real  sorry  for  him.      Where  is  he  ?  " 

"  I  suppose  he  got  up  early,  madamc." 

"  My  name  is  Moore,  Mrs.  Grace  Moore,  of  New 
York  City,  .  .  .  My  husband  was  an  early  worm  this 
morning  too,  and  Van  Deep,  who's  travelling  with  us. 
I  suppose  they've  taken  Vussef  ami  gone  off  to 
see  mosques  and  tombs.  We're  just  left !  "  She 
laughed  heartily.  "  As  we're  two  lonely  wouien, 
what  would  you  say  to  taking  a  little  turn  together  in 
half  an  hour  ?  " 

There  w.is  little  that  Gioconda  could  do  but  assent. 
Besides,  it  amused  her  to  listen  to  this  woman  of  the 
New  World,  whose  life  was  so  different  from  her  own, 
and  who  admitted  her,  a  mere  stranger,  into  free-and- 
easy  familiarity  at  once.  In  half  an  hour  she  descended 
to  find  her  new  frienil  already  waiting  for  her,  parasol 
in  hand  and  I'aris  hat  on  head. 

"  Are  you  staying  long? — well,  if  that  isn't  too  bad 
of  me  :  of  course  you're  bountl  to  wait  until  your  sister 
is  found.  .  .  .  Kairouan's  not  a  place  I'd  care  to  be  in 
a   long   while.      hleas  !   why   if  any  one  had   tokl  me,  I 
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out,  too,    .   .   .    No,  we're   f^oiii"^  to-morrow— we   should 
have    gone    to-day,  only   these   Kissowa    people  won't 
perform  any  day  but   Friday,  and  Vussef  ,;ia</,-  us  stay 
for  that.      Have  you  seen  Yussef?      He's  fine,  isn't  he  ! 
I  le's  a  lovely  man  :  we  picked  him  up  in  Constantinople, 
and  he's  been  along  with   us  ever  since.      I    fell  in  love 
with  his  clothes ;  and  then  he  speaks   seven  languages  ! 
His    mother    was    a    Levantine.   .    .  .    You    know"  we 
daren't  disobey  him,  he  sulks    if  we  do.      I   wish   we 
could  .ship  him   home  after  this  trip  and   keep  him  in 
the  back  yard    to  look  at.      I'm   afraid  they'd   make  us 
pay    duty     on     him.   .   .   .    Aren't     the    Arabs    dears? 
Didn't    I    hear  you    speak    Arabic    to    the    conaWt^'e? 
Well,  say,  if  that  isn't  clever  of  you  !  .  .  .  What,  you 
/ive  in  Tunis  ?      Isn't  it  hot  in  summer  ?      New   York 
is   bad    enough!   .   .   .    Arc    you   a    Catholic?   ...   So 
am    I  ;    I  was  converted  last   fall.      It  was  so   useful   in 
Rome,  and  I'd  always  wanted  to  be.      I   feel  so  restful 
now,    and     I     never    did    before.   ...    Oh,    do    please 
speak  a  little  forcible  Arabic  to  that  odious  old  beggar- 
man  who  is  shaking  a  stump  at  us!      It   is  wor.se  than 
Naples.      I  hate  the  place,  don't  you  ?      Why,  of  course 
jvu  do  :  you   must  pardon   me,  I    keep   forgetting  your 
trouble." 

Mrs.  INIoore  walked  slowly,  and  talked  much,  so  that 
they  had  not  gone  very  far  by  the  time  they  returned 
to  the  hotel  to  find  that  the  two  Americans  and  the 
dragoman  had  come  back  and  were  waiting  to  see  if 
Mrs.  Moore  would  come  out  to  help  them  take  some 
photographs. 

Sl^e  introduced  Gioconda  volubly,  .idding  — 
"  Signorina   Scarfi   has   kindly  promised   to  join   our 
party    at    the     Kissowa    performance     this     afternoon 
..V.    «  ..I    iiii^at    ^frttciui,   uccause    goodness 
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only   knows   what  one    nnayn't    see    in    these    Oriental 
entertainments !  " 

I  Icr  husband  looked  at  her  with  humorous  indulf^ence. 
"  My  dear  ^irl,"  he  drawled,  "  as  I've  told  you  before, 
it  s  not  a  dance  but  a  religious  ceremony." 

"  Whether  it's  a  dance  or  not  I'm  <^M-ateful  she's 
promised  to  come.  No,  I'm  not  coming  out  now — I'm 
too  shaken  up  with  the  journey  and  my  batl  night  ;  and 
I  saw  quite  enough  of  the  mosques  yesterday  evening. 
You  take  Yussef  and  go  right  on  by  yourselves.  Why, 
Yussef !   what  have  you  been  doing  to  your  eye  ?  " 

"  I  had  the  misfortune  to  fall  last  night,  madame." 

"  You  should  have  rubbed  butter  into  it  right  away. 
You  look  all  anyhow." 

She  waved  a  valedictory  hand  to  them.  Gioconda 
saw  Riccardo,  and,  excusing  herself,  went  to  ineet  him. 

"  You  were  out  early  to-day !  "  she  said.  "  I  was 
beginning  to  wonder  where  you  were." 

"  Isn't  Giovanni  with  you?" 

"  No  ;  I've  been  for  a  walk  with  our  American — her 
name  is  Mrs.  Moore." 

He  laughed  ;  inwardly  relieved  to  discover  that  she 
did  not  know  of  his  all-night  absence. 

"  She  is  very  friendly." 

"  Expansively  so,  I  should  think." 

"  She  talks  a  great  deal,  and  says  rather  odd  things 
sometimes,  but  I  like  her." 

"The  English  and  the  Americans  are  all  cranks, 
especially  the  women." 

"  She  made  me  promise  to  go  with  them  to  the 
Eissowa  this  afternoon,"  she  continued.  "You  will 
come  too,  won't  you  ?      Erom  what  Giovanni  says " 

"Oh,    I'll   come,"  he    answereil    somewhat   absently. 
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down,  when  the  likelihood  of  his  being  at  home  would 
be     greater,     and     to     challenge     him      directly     with 
Annunziata's  abduction.      He  would  first  of  all  take  San 
Calogero   into  his  confidence,  and  have  him  wait,  with 
the    Maltese  digger  and    Giuseppe,  outside  the  house 
If  Riccardo  did  not  emerge  after  two  hours,  they  were 
to   force  a  way   into  it.      If  this  seemed   impracticable 
and  unpossible,  they  were  to  employ  the   last  resort- 
call   m   the  police,  and   have  the    house  watched,  and 
finally  searched.      The  discouraging  possibility  in   this 
scheme   was   that   it   was   quite  on    the  cards   that  the 
police   might  refuse  to   take  any  steps   in   the   matter, 
especially  as  they  had  been  enjoined  to  act  with  caution 
in  the  present  critical  state  of  disaffection.      Si  Ismael's 
loyalty  had  never  been  impugned  ;  on  account  of  his 
power  the  Government  had  always  maintained  a  friendly 
attitude    towards    him.      On    his    side,  Riccardo  could 
allege   nothing  but  suspicion  :  and  he  and   his  cousins 
were  Sicilians— of  the  race  regarded  as  a  big  cuckoo  in 
the  nest  of  the  French  colony,  and   only  tolerated  as  an 
unavoidable  evil. 

The  afternoon   had  been   blazingly  hot.     The  heat 
vapour  of  the  early  day   had   been   absorbed   into  the 
pitiless  blue  of  the  sky ;  the  sun   beat  down   upon  the 
white,  flat  roofs  and  tortuous  streets.      Figures  muffled 
in  white  sat  or  lay  close  to  the  wall  on  the  shady  side 
of  the  street.     The  water-seller,  the  vendor  of  lemonade 
and   aniseed  water,  the   merchant  with  trayfuls  of  cool 
damp  honey-cakes,  sold  their  wares  readily.     Here  and' 
there  smokers  of  the  forbidden  kif  sat  in  that  luxurious 
coma  induced   by  the  herb  which  makes  the  mind  only 
sensible  to  the  influence  of  such  subtle  pleasures  of  the 
senses   as   music,  perfumes   and   colour,   running   water 
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and  green  shade.  But  these  were,  for  the  most  part, 
gathered  together  in  one  cafe  :  the  pious  do  not  approve 
of  them.  In  this  cafe  tliere  was  little  spoken,  and  on 
the  cool  matting  lay  or  squatted  dreamers  of  Paradise, 
wild- flowers  placed  in  water  on  a  low  table  beside 
them,  and  a  cunning  player  of  the  flute,  also  bemused 
with  the  herb,  playing  quaint  roulades  and  trills  on  his 
henna-dyed  reed.  Only  in  the  houses  could  one  hear 
the  swift  thrust  of  the  shuttle  and  the  heavy  thud-thud 
of  the  comb  as  the  women  worked  at  their  wooden 
looms.  For  in  the  city  of  mosques  women  work  while 
men  sleep — and  no  one  weeps  for  it. 

At  noonday  the  mosques  had  been  full,  and  the 
pious  had  listened  to  the  weekly  expounding  of  the 
Koran  by  this  or  the  other  learned  imam.  Nor  arc  the 
mosques  ever  entirely  deserted.  As  in  the  cathedrals 
of  Southern  Italy,  there  are  always  two  or  three 
gathered   together   in   the  name  of  prayer. 

The  hot  hours  went  by.  A  blind  beggar  in  a  stained 
green  robe  who  had  been  thrice  to  Mecca  as  a 
mendicant  pilgrim,  and  had  scorched  in  the  sun  since 
daybreak,  fell  asleep  as  he  sat,  his  monotonous  cry  to 
Allah  that  men  might  be  merciful  stilled  at  last.  A 
madman  entered  one  of  the  cafes,  mowed  and  kissed 
his  hand  to  the  wall  and  was  given  pence  by  somnolent 
customers  who  dozed  again  when  he  had  passed.  He 
too  was  holy,  for  the  hand  of  G(k1  had  dropped  a 
curtain  between  his  reason  and  the  world,  and  in  the 
sanctuary  of  that  curtain  the  mad  are  thought  to  over- 
hear some  of  the  secrets  of  Allah.  Saints  are  as 
numerous  as  mosques  in  Kairouan,  which,  according  to 
the  prophecy,  is  to  succeed  Mecca  and  Alexandria 
when  both  have  successively  fallen  before  the  infidel. 

After   six    the  shadows   grew   longer,  the  heat   less 
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intense.  Mrs.  Moore  invited  Gioconda  and  Riccardo 
— Giovanni  was  still  absent— to  have  tea  with  her  in 
the  English  fashion  in  the  salon.  Riccardo  could  talk 
little  English,  but  Van  Deep,  one  of  the  Americans, 
could  converse  with  him  in  Erench  fairly  fluently,  and 
insisted  on  discussing  Italian  socialism.  Tea  was 
brought  to  an  end,  however,  by  ^'ussef,  who  announced 
that  they  must  start  if  they  wished  to  see  the  Eissowa. 
Riccardo  was  impatient  that  Giovanni  had  not 
appeared.  It  was  imperative  that  he  should  explain 
everything  to  him  before  he  could  attempt  to  approach 
Si  Ismael. 


The   ^aouia  or   college   of   the    brotherhood   of  the 
Eissowa  is  not  far  from  the  hotels  and   French  quarter 
A  dusty  road  to  the  left  leads  to  it,  turning  off  out- 
side  the  walls  of  the   city.      A   courtyard   surrounded 
with   rooms  for  pupils  and   disciples   forms   the  ::cwuia 
Itself;    the    largest,  opposite    the   entrance,   being  th'- 
mosque  where  the   rites  of  the  cult   have  place  every 
week.     Even  before  they  had  reached   the  gate  which 
admitted    them    through    a   vestibule    to    the    interior, 
the  foreigners  could   hear  the   thudding  resonance  of 
the  bendirs.      A  blind  boy  was  selling  tightly  bound 
bunches  of  orange-blossom  by  the  entrance,  each  bud 
pierced  through  by  a  splinter  of  bamboo  in  lieu  of  a 
stalk.      Riccardo   gave   him  a   ten  centime  piece,  and 
took  a  bunch  for  Gioconda,  but  the  child  handed  him 
a  second,  which  he  retained  in  his  own  hand.     As  they 
went   past  the   Arabs   loitering  in   the  courtyard,  Van 
Deep  asked    Riccardo   if  he  had   ever   remarked' that, 
with  the  addition  of  a  minaret,  most  mosques  are  built 
precisely  on  the  plan  of  an  Arab  house. 

Yussef,  with  an  air  of  almis^htiness  not  lessened   h^ 
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his  discoloured  eye,  elbowed  a  way  through  into  the 
mosque.  It  was  a  poor  little  place,  with  few  decora- 
tions. To  the  left  was  a  thick  grille,  from  which  women 
who  had  reached  years  of  discretion  were  permitted 
to  watch,  listen  and  applaud,  unseen.  A  square  of 
columns  ran  n)und  the  interior,  and  oil-lamps,  not  a 
few  dripping,  were  suspended  from  the  roof  In  one 
corner  stood  a  rack  containing  knives  and  thin  rapiers. 
In  the  centre  of  the  place,  on  the  matting,  sat  a  number 
of  musicians  and  singers  chanting  unmelodiously  to 
th^  accompaniment  of  the  bendirs.  They  looked 
weary  and  expressionless. 

Yus.sef  made  an  incredible  fuss  over  procuring  chairs 
and  ranging  them  where  his  patrons  could  secure  an 
uninterrupted  view  of  the  proceedings,  and  the  Moores 
made  no  attempt  to  lower  their  voices  either  in  com- 
ment or  complaint.  But  the  singers  and  players  took 
not  the  smallest  notice.  Only  one  man  seemed  even 
aware  of  their  presence,  and  in  him  Riccardo  recogni.sed 
the  cake-seller  Ali.  His  eyes  were  fixed  on  Yussef 
with  PT  intensity  of  hate  which  Yussef,  the  successful 
lover,  condescended  to  notice  by  twirling  his  bragga- 
doccio  moustaches. 

The  droning  music  with  its  accompaniment  of 
bendirs,  without  enthusiasm  or  melody,  went  on  almost 
perfunctorily.  It  seemed  interminable.  Mrs.  Moore 
yawned,  and  remarked  that  if  this  were  all  she  would 
never  have  stayed  another  day  to  see  it. 

liut  upon  Riccardo  the  monotony  of  the  music 
exercised  a  fascination,  and  induced  a  semi-hypnotic 
quiescence  of  spirit,  to  which  the  smell  of  the  perfumed 
oil  and  the  in  .idious  scent  01  the  orange-flowers  he  had 
put  into  the  lapel  of  his  coat  partly  contributed.  He 
noticed  the  little  blind  flower-seller  come  in  a  moment 
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later  and  place  himself  uith  a  smile  beside  some  other 
bo>-s  of  his  own  age  that  stood  beside  the  entrance  or 
squatted  on  the  maltiner. 

Yussef  poir  ed  out  to  him  the  Sheikh,  the  Iiead  on 
earth  of  the  brothe'-hood.  I  le  sat  among  the  musicians, 
his  tall  stature  evident  even  in  a  sitting  posture.  He 
had  a  patriarchal  aspect ;  his  turban  was  big,  his  beard 
and  eyebrows  snowy-white  ;  \vs  nose  was  beaked  as  if 
I'hoenician  blood  ran  in  his  veins ;  his  mouth  was  thin- 
hpped  and  cruel.  Perhaps,  thought  Riccardo.  a  far-back 
ancestor  of  his  had  sacrificed  to  Baal  in  this  very  spot, 
placing  children  int(j  the  slippery  arms  of  the  cruel  god 
that  they  might  roll  into  terrible  death  upon  his 
white-hot  lap. 


In  answer  to  a  sign  from  the  Sheikh,  the  music 
became  fiercer,  quicker,  vivid.  The  bendirs  were 
thundered  upon  till  it  seemed  as  if  the  vibrant  skin  would 
split.  The  old  man  rose,  and  many  of  the  singers  with 
him,  keepmg  time  to  the  rhythm  with  a  jumping  move- 
ment. The  men  and  children  fell  into  line ,  old  men, 
young  men,  youths  and  boys  were  ranged  into  two  rows 
indiscriminate  of  height.  The  Sheikh  began  a  dance 
before  them,  planting  his  bare  foot,  in  which  the  veins 
were  swollen,  every  now  and  then  with  a  thud  before 
him  in  the  attitude  of  a  fencing  lunge.  With  cries, 
the  two  rows  followed  his  example.  The  sound  of  the 
bare  feet  thudding  and  stamping  in  time  together  was 
almost  as  loud  as  the  singing.  The  old  man  turned, 
and  placing  himself  in  the  first  row  between  the  two 
small  boys,  evidently  novices,  he  incited  them  to  fresh 
efforts.  As  the  lunge  forward  was  made,  there  was  a  cry 
of  "Oah!"from  the  dancers  which  grew  louder  and 
louder  and  less  human  and  more  ferocious,  til!  it  sounded 
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like  the  roar  of  wild  animals.  One,  indeed,  barked  liked 
a  jackal,  another  made  a  sound  like  an  an<^ry  camel, 
another  the  hi^h  kreening  note  of  a  vulture.  The 
scene  became  vague  and  sinister  to  Riccardo ;  he 
seemed  to  see  beasts  lurking  behind  the  wild  faces  of 
th'i  dancers.  The  old  Sheikh  alone  preserved  a  satanic 
coldness. 

Suddenly  one  of  the  dancers,  shaking  and  convulsive, 
rushed  from  the  ranks  into  the  ccntie  and  threw  off  his 
upper  garments,  leaving  nothing  on  his  body  but  his 
wide  Turkish  pantaloons.  He  was  a  man  of  good 
physique,  but  every  muscle  was  twitching  as  if  in  agony, 
his  face  was  the  face  of  one  possessed,  and  his  eyes 
were  gla/.ed  and  fixed.  An  assistant  went  to  the 
rack  and  handed  him  a  thin  rapier.  With  a  dramatic 
gesture  he  ran  it  through  his  throat,  still  shaking 
convulsively  and  uttering  cries.  Another  and  yet 
another  were  handed  to  him.  He  ran  one  through  his 
cheek,  a  second  through  his  arm.  Ali,  the  cake-seller, 
followed  his  example,  but  whereas  the  first  man  had  not 
shed  a  drop,  blood  ran  down  the  cake-seller's  body  till  he 
looked  inhuman.  Another  devotee  was  rolling  on  the 
spikes  of  the  prickly  pear,  till  he  was  a  raw  mass.  A 
youth  besiilehim,  with  shut  eyes  and  head  thrown  back, 
was  devouring  a  sheet  of  thin  glass  with  a  raucous  sound 
in  his  throat,  A  third  held  a  live  scorpion  to  his  lips, 
ami  then  ate  it.  Riccardo  began  to  feel  physical 
sickness,  his  head  swam,  his  senses  roeleil,  but  an  awful 
fascination  kept  his  eyes  glued  upon  the  shouting,  naked, 
dancing  throng.  rresenl)'  he  caught  sight  of  the 
blind  flower-boy,  who  was  capering  in  the  centre  with 
Di'Hiysiac  fren/y  unlike  his  years.  Hlood  was  flowing 
freely  from  a  self-inflicted  wound  in  his  shouldei,  and 
he  was  ouiveriiiL'  and   ierkiiiL'  as  thouL'h  in  a  fit.      The 
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old  Sheikh,  who  stood  near  him.  watchintj,  withdrew 
the  stiletto  gently,  wiped  away  the  blood  ^with  a  red 
handkerchief,  and  ennbracin-  the  child  very  tenderly 
held  his  head  against  his  breast,  whisper,/  for  some 
time  into  his  ear.  Then  he  released  the  boy  who  was 
completely  calmed;  and  Riccardo  noticed  that  the  blood 
liad  ceased  to  flow. 


W^. 


Presently    his    attention   was    turned     towards    :\]\. 
Bloodstained,  sweating,  and    r.jcking    his    naked    body 
backwards  and  forwards,  he  withdrew  one  blade  from  his 
body  and   waved  it  above  his   head,  uttering  wild-beast 
noises  as  he  ditl   so.      Even  in   his  frenzy  his  eyes  were 
still   fixed   on   the  complacent   dragoman,  who  returned 
his  gaze  insolently.      Hoth   the   ladies  had  covered  their 
faces  with   their  hands,  unable   to  kxik  any  more,      Ali 
continued  to  dance,  and  came  nearer  t<^  the  chairs.      He 
ge.sticulated   and  contorted  himself,  and  his  cries  grew 
hoarser.     Vusscf   crossed  his    arms    and    smilerl    con- 
temptuously.    The  ne.xt  moment,  with  a  swift  f(;rward 
lunge,  Ali  had  driven  the  blade  into  his  enemy's  chest. 
Yu.ssef  gave  a  gurgling  scream,  and  fell  forward  on  to 
his  face.      The  steel  had  gone  home  to  his  heart. 

Mrs.  M(.ore  gave  a  loud  shriek.  I  Icr  husband  gripped 
the  assassin  firmly  by  the  arm,  but  Ali  twisted  round 
on  him  like  lightning,  his  body  was  slippery  with  blood 
I  he  two  men  swayed  in  conllict.  The  American 
managed  to  shout  over  his  shoulder,  "  \'an  Deep  get 
the  women  out  of  this  !  " 

lUit  this  was  nut  easily  done.  Van  Dcef)  was  already 
attacked.  What  had  been  a  bloodstained  pande- 
monium before,  became  .heer  hell,  full  of  demoniacal 
faces  and  half-naked  bodies.  Ft  was  impossible  to  stir. 
Kiccardu  \v;is  swipt  back  t'»th.i*  u'a>!  ^t^.-l  ?-.•:=-.  =-.-.!  -.u 
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"  Don't   fire    if  you  ca       help  it."  he  yelled  in  despair, 
keeping  his   hand  on   his    own   revolver.       The  narrow 
space  of  ilie   mosque   had   become   rilled   by  struggling 
forms.       There     were    two    factions — those    who    were 
making    matters   worse   by  attempting    to   force  order, 
and   those   who   were  drunk  with  blood  and  excitement. 
He  was  unable  to  see  Gioconda.      After  a  little,  he  per- 
ceived that  she  ami  Mrs,  IMoore  were  in  the  further  corner, 
barricaded   in   by   their  own   chairs.      He   thanked  God 
between    his  teeth    that  apparently  they  were  left  unmo- 
lested.     The   worst   fighting   was    in    the    centre.      He 
made  a  desperate  endeavour  to  forge  his  way  to  where 
Moore's  pale  and  dishevelled   head   ro.se   in  the  thick  of 
it.      It   was  hopeless.      He   used  his   fists   this  way  and 
that,  and  was  pummelled  freely  back,  but  was  unable  to 
get  to  Moore.      Van  Deep  and  he  were  standing  by  this 
time  with  their  backs  to  the  wall,  fighting  off  a  .score  of 
assailants.      Riccardo's    mouth  was   cut   and    his    nose 
bleeding,  but  he  succeeded  at  last  in  reaching  the  fright- 
ened  women   behind   their  barricade.      Mrs.  'Moore  was 
past    speech  ;    Gioconda     white     but    courageous.      He 
shouted  to.  Van  Deep  to  make  a  rush  for  the  other  side, 
so  as  to  divert  the  press  of  the  .seething  Arabs,  but  his 
v(jice  was  utterlj-  drowned.     \'an  Deep  either  understood, 
however,  or  thought   out   the   same   plan  ;   for   the  two 
men  edged  and  pushed  in  the  opposite  direction,  draw- 
ing  attention    away  for  the    instant.      Kiccardo    bade 
Gioconda  put  her  arms  round  his  w.iist  and  Mrs.  Moore 
to  take   (iioconda's   in    a   similar   manner,  and   to   push 
after  him    when   he  gave   the   word.      The  ojjportunity 
occurr  -d  at  last,  and  the  three  of  them  dasheil  through 
the  doorway  into  the  courtyard. 

Hut   this    was   as   f •  1    as   the    mosque.      Unfriendly 
faces  thronged  around    them.     The    two   women    and 
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R.ccardo    u-cre    pressed    and   hustled,  scoulinff    Arabs 
blocked  the.r  way.      Mrs.   Moore  collapsed,  anS   fell    o 
the  ground  .n  a  faint.  Gfoconda  and  Riccardo  .succeeded 
however,  m  raising  her  between   them  and  in   dragging 
h  r  across   the   court>  ,ud.      Ihey   were   checked   hy  a 
bur  y-looknig  fellow  with  a  deep  .scar  across  his  check 
and  ma  moment  a   menacing  group  was  between  them 
and  freedom.      G.oconda,  as  the  only  one  able  to  .speak 
Arab.c.  implored  him  to  let  them  pass  out.      He  replied 
by  a  curse   and  raised   a  shout  of  "  Death  to  the   unhe- 
evers^!      Let   the   dogs    of  Christians   perish  !      I'urify 
he    Holy    City!      /:V-/V,,   .^-D:.  r-      Th.    cry    wa^ 
akcn  up  by  a  hundred  throats,  supplemented  by  •'  Death 
o    the    Rotm.i !  "      To    Riccarcio's    relief    however,    no 
attempt  wa.s  yet  made  to  lay  hands  on  the  two  women 
Moved  by  one  accord,  the  majority  of  frenzied  shoutcrs 
purged    out    mto   the    street    with    cries   of  -Iid-l)nt> 

Allah!  ■'    "°'''   ^'"''      ''''°'^'*'    "   *'^^    ''^"P'^^t  of 
Riccardo  made   a   fresh   attempt   to   plough   his  way 
through      he    mass    of    .seething    madmen.       He    w.s 
struck  violently  ar,.!    forced    hack  with   the   two  women 
mto  a  corner  of  the  courtyard.      The   big   mar,  whom 

rIccT;  •   \  """^"■''  '^'^^^■^^^'•-  ^^"-^  b-" 

K.ccardos  assailant,  with  a  blow  that  sent  him  spin- 
".ng,  and  winnowed  with  his  fists  right  and  left  until 
a  certa.n  sp..ce  had  been  won,  though  for  whu  reason 
he  had  constituted  himself  their  defender  Riccardo  wa.s 
unable  to  guess. 

Gioconda  renewed  her  entreaty  to  him  to  get  them 
out.  promising  him  that  he  .ehoulci  be  rrwardi-d  for  so 
clonig.but  he  kept  surly  silence,  and  kept  them  penned 
'M  the  corner.  For  the  moment  this  was  the  best 
^hing.  and    Riccardo  and   nioconds 
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breathing  time  in  trying  to  bring  the  fainting  woman 
back  to  consciousness.  With  her  dead  weight  it  was 
doubly  difficult  to  do  anything.  Riccardo  was  unwill- 
ing to  use  his  revolver ;  that  would  ensure  to  a 
certainty  their  lives  being  made  forfeit. 

All  at  once,  from  the  interior  of  the  mosque, 
a  report  rang  out.  A  second  and  third  report. 
Riccardo's  heart  grew  sick  within  him.  The  noise 
was  redoubled.  A  <"  .rth  report  bit  out  above  the 
uproar. 

Suddenly  the  tumult  and  yelling  in  the  street 
outside  increased  in  volume.  Riccardo  strained  his 
cars  to  hear  if  there  were  another  revolver  shot  from 
inside,  but  the  deafening  shouting  in  the  street  drowned 
it  if  there  were  one.  A  second  rush  was  made  out  of 
the  courtyard  into  the  street,  but  the  press  surged  back 
again  like  a  recoiling  billow. 

Me  met  (jioconda's  eyes. 

"  You  are  hurt  ?  "  she  said.      "  Can  you  keep  up  ?  " 

He  was  aware  that  blood  was  running  into  his  eyes. 
"It  is  nothing,"  he  said  reassuringly.  Then  he  added 
in  a  lower  tone;  "  If  I   am  doi.e  for,  you  must  get  out 

at  any  cost,  and  if  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst " 

He  handed  her  his  revolver,  and  with  unilcrstanding 
she  put  it  into  the  pocket  of  her  long  coat.  Mrs. 
Moore  was  still  unconscious.  Her  hat,  half-torn  from 
her  head,  and  her  blouse  ripped  across  her  shoulders, 
lent  her  an  aspect  which  reminded  Riccardo,  in  the 
inconsequent  way  in  which  memory  works,  of  a 
drunken  woman  he  had  once  seen  in  the  Corso 
Viltorio  Kmmanuele  at  home. 

"Allah!"  "E(i-l)in!"  "Death!"  were  words 
which  he  could  understand,  and  which  reached  his  ears 
arain    and    nrain.      Smldpnlv  thfrt^    ivac    n    fnn.n/>nfQrtr 
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'uH— he  could   hear  a  voice  above   the  rest— and   th., 
a  renewed  burst  of  shouting.  '^^^t-and   then 

She"hV  "  ^''^?''  ''^'^  ''^'"  ^"^  ^'^'^  Gioconda. 
"Now    is    the    time!"    yelled    an     Arab    near     by 

During  the   next   minute   the  crowd   swept    a.^iinst 
them    so    closely  that  they   were   in   dange     of    bd "e 
ushed.      R,ccardo  struck  out  in  all  directions    o  S 
he  two  women   from   being  injured.      Then  it   parted 

c>e.s  met    h.s    for  a   fraction  of  a  second,  before  the 
ea  of  human  beings  had  shut  him  off  again        t  was 
long  enough  for  Riccardo  to  recognise  Si  Ism^ei 

He    became  conscious    a    few  moments    later    thit 
some  one  was    addressing    him   in    a   low   .J      r 
behind  i,i  J-Vench.  '""^  ^'■"'^' 

"Ho  not  turn."  said  the  voice;  -nor  be  surprised  at 
what  happens.  You  shall  not  be  hurt,  and  th  "m 'n 
will  be  carried  to  safety."  "  mt  uomtn 

Riccardo  did   not  turn   his  head  in  accordance  with 

dt ned 'Tis      T  ^^''-'"^">',---  b"t  a  fresh  onsla.; 
d.vcted    hs    atte,.,,on.      Six    powerful    mer,    were    at 

^^.^   w.th   their  self-appointed   guard,  and  rw: 
led    o   the  ground.      They  next  gave   their  attention 
t<>    R.ccardo.      He    struggled    franticallv.    hitting    th 
way  and   that.     One  man   reeled    back    from   a  wH 
P'-ted    blow    in    his    forehead.        ]„t    he   1     :     ' 
numb<..red.  an.i   in   .pite  of  his   utmost   resista     e   was" 

■hon   h:3    da,-cd   scn>c    returned,   he   found   himself 
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slunc^  like  a  bap;  of  potatoes  upon  the  back  of  one  of 
his  assailants,  and  that  the  two  women  had  had  their 
wrists  tied  together.  Mrs.  Moore  was  carried  by 
another  Arab,  Gioconda  walked  between  the  two. 
Way  was  made  for  tlvjm  at  last,  ar-l  they  gained  the 
open  street.  It  was  swarming  with  excited  people, 
veiled  women  amongst  them,  as  well  as  the  unveiled 
hags  from  Hedouin  trilies.  The  rest  were  for  the  most 
part  old  men  and  >  clHng  children  ;  the  active-bodied 
had  rushed  on  pell-mell  to  the  I'rench  cpiartcr.  They 
walked  along,  accompanied  by  several  hundreds  of 
curious,  menacing,  and  cursing  spectators. 

Above  all  these  discordant  noises  there  came  a 
buoni,  ominous,  deep-mouthed.  Riccardo  knew  then 
that  the  garrison  was  astir,  and  that  the  machine-guns 
had  been  turned  on  the  mob.  Boom,  boom  !  sounded 
the  sinister  music  of  the  guns. 

It  was  followed  by  a  renewed  tumult:  the  mob  was 
heading  back  again  from  the  French  quarter.  Perhaps 
they  had  been  driven  into  temporary  retreat  by  the 
soldiers.  Perhaps  they  were  returning  to  begin  the 
attack  from  a  fresh  point. 

Their  captors  swore  angrily,  struck  and  cursed  the 
oncoming  mob,  and  endeavoured  to  make  headway, 
but  were  borne  swiftly  backwards  as  straws  on  the 
crest  of  a  receditig  wave,  and  separated  hopelessly. 
The  human  wave  beat  ami  broke  against  the  cdouia, 
and  in  the  press  Riccardo's  captor  suddenly  stumbled, 
lost  his  footing,  and  fell  heavily.  For  a  sickening 
moment  Riccarilo  had  a  vision  of  feet  — -feet,  trami)ling 
feet  ;  the  acrid  smell  of  linman  fle-^h  was  in  his  nostrils, 
a  great  horror  overtook  h.im,  aiul  then  came  a  great 
darkness  and  silence. 
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RiC'.AKDo  >magi,.cd  that  he  was  Iyi„j.  at  the  bottom 
ol  the  sea   ,n   a   vast  twilight   of  swaying  waters  •   fish 
colourless  and  phantom-like,  moving  slowly  above  him.' 
Presently  a   human    face    leant    over  him,   black   wi-th 
dccomposu.on,  and  fear  froze  his  limbs.      But  gradually 
the  face  lost   >ts    livid    greyness,  life  came   back  to   the 
blue  hps  and  the  gigantic  fishes  faded.      In  their  stead 
he   beheld   a  yellow   and    not    over-clean    countenance 
which   somehow   seemed   familiar  to  him.      Some   one 
wa.  drenching   hi.  forehead  a.ul   neck  with  water  that 
trickled  slowly  with  a  ^jU.g-glug  sound  from  the  mouth 
of  an   earthen   amphora   tipped  at   an   angle  over  him. 
Overhead  he  perceived,  vaguely,  open   sk>-,  pearl-grey. 
A   few  .stars  hung   high   up,  faintly  visible  against  the 
colourless     dusk.       He     wondered     whether     it     were 
mornuig   or  evening. 

"What    has    happened   .   .  .   what   hour   is   it  .^ "    he 
asked  feebly, 

"Bravo!  monsieur  is  better?  .  .  .  monsieur  must 
^■'"k.  A  flask  was  held  to  his  lips  ;  Riccardo  recog- 
jnsed  .t  as  his  own.  His  intelligence  returned  to  him 
by  degrees  He  was  conscious  of  an  aged  woman 
sttn,g  a  a  httle  distance  on  a  heap  of  .sacks,  of  a  long 
stnng  of  orange-peel  dangling  from  a  cord  in  a  cool 
wind.      I  he    skv  ab'>v..   u;.^    u...i    u .- 

■  ■••     •••"•      "^Cuiuc     Hini     with 

yellow  and  orange,  the  stars  had  died  in  the  light. 
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He  repeated  his  question  querulously. 
The  Jew  p^.iutcd  upwards.  "  It  is  the  sunrise." 
Riccardo  attempted  to  lift  his  head,  but  lay  back 
again  and  shut  his  eyes.  His  head  ached  vilely.  The 
Jew  gave  hinn  a  second  mouthful  (»f  brandy,  and  after  a 
m(jment  he  raised  himself  once  more,  this  time  with 
more  success.  I  le  stretched  liis  limbs,  and  found  to 
his  relief  that  he  could  move  them,  though  the  process 
was  painful,  with  the  e.xception  of  his  left  arm,  which 
gave  him  the  most  exquisite  agony.  His  whole  bruised 
framework  complained  of  his  efforts,  and  he  sank 
back. 

"  Where  am  I  ?  "  he  asked  at  length.  "  Tell  me, 
what  has  hapjiened." 

"You  are  on  the  roof  of  my  house,  monsieur,"  said 
the  Jew,  with  some  pride.  "  1  see  you  last  night  on 
the  ground,  on  a  heap,  and  I  think  that  you  are  dead. 
So  I  put  my  hand  in  >our  pockets  to  prevent  stealing 
by  unprincipled  men,  and  you  move.  I  listen  ;  I  hear 
jour  heart  be.ft.  I  carry  you  here ;  1  see  you  not 
badly  hurt,  onlj-  much  blood  gone.  1  stop  blood,  1 
put  you  on  the  roof.  Impossible  to  re-  irn  to  hotel, 
because  hotel  is  burnt." 

"  Burnt !  "  echoed  Riccardo. 

"  There  was  big  fight  last  night.  There  was  alsc; 
big  fire  in  the  French  quarter.  The  caserne  also,  with 
many  of  I'rench  army,  is  blown  up  in  the  air." 

"And  now?" 

The  Jew  put  his  hand  to  his  mouth.  "  The  Arabs 
the)'  make  success  last  night,  but  by  this  afternoon  — 
you  will  -.cc—fou/f  everything  is  over!  This  man 
strung  up,  that  man  strung  up,  rows  and  rows,  like 
that  orange  peel.  It  is  the  thought  of  a  child  to  rise 
ay.uu.^i    the    rrench — the   French    are  too  strong  for 
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them.  But  then  the  Arab,  he  is  a  child.  It  is  much 
Ignorance.  Besides,  what  happen?  More  soldiers 
and  plenty  executions.     Pom,  pom  !      C est  tout!'' 

The  old  woman,  her  uncomely  head  tied  up  in  a 
dirty  pink  kerchief,  was  bending  over  a  savoury  smelling 
mess  in  an  iron  pan,  cooking  on  a  char,  al  brazier 
Prom  time  to  time  she  poked  at  it  with  a  wooden  spoon 

"  You   must  lie  here  till  this  afternoon,"  continued 
the     Jew.       "Then     everything    is    quiet    again. 
Monsieur   will   remember   that   I    have   done  much   for 
him,  IS  It  not,  and  lessen  the  undeserved  poverty  of  mv 
house?"  f  }  y 

Riccardo  had  an  impulse  to  smile  as  he  ans^vered 
that  his  financial  memory  should  not  fail  him,  had  not 
another  question,  which  he  scarcely  dared  to  put 
trembled  on  his  lips.  ' 

"  The  ladies — what  happened  to  them  ?  " 

'•  I  saw  nothing  of  ladies— only  monsieur." 

"  Did  you  hear  nothing?  " 


-?" 


•■  Nothing." 

"  No  one  said  anything  of  them- 

"  I  heard  nothing,  monsieur," 

Riccardo  felt  a  sickening  dread. 

"  If  they  had  been  dead,  I  should  have  seen."  his 
protector  remarked  succinctly.  Riccardo  relapsed  into 
silence,  his  mind  tortured  by  forebodings  and  fears. 

Half  an  hour  pa.ssed.  At  an  imperative  snarl  from 
ner  lord,  the  woman  presently  got  up  with  a  groan, 
and  ladled  some  of  the  savoury  pottage  on  to  a 
wooden  plate.  The  Jew  insisted  that  Riccardo  should 
eat  of  It,  and  when  once  he  began  he  was  surprised  to 
find  that  he  had  an  appetite.  The  dish  w.3s  lanrelv 
composed  of  lentils  and  onions ;  but,  supplemented  by 
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a  draught  of  sour  red  wine  which  the  Jew  had  somehow 
procured,  it  put  fresh  h'fe  into  him. 

Three   hours   later  he  was   able   to   rise  painfully  to 
his  feet  and   hobble  around   the  mud -roof  terrace   with 
Its   low,   protecting  parapet.      The  old   Jewess   wkshed 
and  massa-ed  his   arm.  rubbed  it  with  an  evil-smellin- 
ointment,  and   bound   it   between   splints.      It  was  novv 
m  a  sling.      He  was  sore   and   bruised  from  top  to  toe 
but,  thank    Heaven,  he   had   the  use  of  his  legs       His 
:>rogress  was  chattered  over  and  observed  by  three  other 
women  who  came   up  at   intervals   to   look  at  him  and 
perform  menial   tasks   on  the   terrace.      Two  were   fat 
unclean,  and  elderly,  and  the  third  was  a  buxom  girl  of 
sixteen  who  would   one  day   be   the   same.      The  roof 
was    evidently    used    as    a    drying-ground,    from    the 
number  of  poor  garments  suspended  from  a  rope  beside 
the  orange  peel;    there  was   a  smell   of  rancid  oil,  and 
Kiccardo  occasionally  had  a  whiff  of  a  stench  that  was 
past  description.      The  sun   had   climbed  higher  in  the 
sky,  and  its  beams  were  scorching  already. 

"  I  must  go  out,"  Kiccardo  said,  addressing  his  host 
who  had  returned  after  a  brief  absence.  That  per- 
sonage's mouth  fell  open. 

"  Go  out '      Is  monsieur  mad  ?  " 

"  N<i,  but  I  must  have  a  guide " 

Tlie  Jew  clasped  his  hands  dramatically. 
■'  Monsieur  is  surely  still  ill  in  th.,-  head  !      If  Ik-  -oes 
out  he  will  be  killed.      And  where  could  he  go  ?  "  " 

"You  must  take  me  to   tlie   house  of  Si  Tsmael  b-n 
Aloui. 

'•  Into   the   Iiuuse  of !      Into   the   very  house  of 

hell  monsieur!  Surely  I  must  put  a  cooling  bandage 
on  the  head  of  monsieur." 

"  1    am    not    iokinL^"    Rit-r.irdo  r,^fi.r,..>,i   ; „t:.,..»i.. 
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Then  the  lessening  of  your  undeserved  povertv  will 
be  in  uu-erse  proportion  to  your  fear  "  ^  ^ 

J  t.!:ir ''-''''' ''-'''''''  ^^^--'  -P^^^ty 

kill  ^^^'''.T"''''"'^  ''"""  '  ^'^^^  monsieur  will   not  be 
1-illcd,  and  thus  I  lose  all  ?  "  ^ 

"  V'ou  have  a  card  ?  " 

"  Ves,  monsieur." 

He  extracted   an  elderly  leather  case  of  Arab  make 

manj^  t]our.shes.  and  the  information  that  he  was  cliZ 
number  8  of  Kairouan.  ^""''' 

Kiccardo  sat  down   and   drew  out   his   pocket-book 

^-.^v:r\';: ::;:!  ^'' ^^^  ^-- •"4- had  ^ 

Bo'kh"  'T^"'!'""  ^^^  •^^'•^•■'-'es  rendered  me  by  Raphael 

l^n.  urd  r:  ^h""'  ^'  ^^r"-^"-  ^  '-^-^y  author"' 
;  ^"  '''"^'^  t^'-'  ^^'m  of  three  hundred  francs  from 
'">'  account  at  the  Hanque  de  la  Tunisic. 

'■  S'k^ned,  RlccAKDo  Uastiagnim." 

He  handed   it  to  the  lew      <■  ir  , 

you  .hal,  have  the  kZ!:;  J'  '""  '""""""'>■  "-■ 

The  ]c\v  compressed    his   lios    rf.u,i    tu       i 
inA  Ki:    !      I  1  •  I    '   ''^^^    tlie   c  ocument 

•ind  blmked  his  red-rimmed  eyes. 

"  Ihree  hundred,  monsieur?" 

"  Three  hundred." 

•  i-s  It  possible  I      Monsieur  means  three  thousand  !  " 
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"  I  do  not  mean  anything  of  the  kind." 

"  What  !      I  have  saved  the   life  of  monsieur  at  th 
risk   of  my   own   and   those    of   my   virtuc^us   family, 
ha\e   nurtured    monsieur   as   if  lie   were  my  own   soi 
I    have    given     him     food    and     drink,    kindness    an 
generosity,  and  he  offers  me— three  hundred  francs  !  " 

This  was  all  in  a  jargon  of  broken  Frencl 
Riccardo  knew  that  the  sum  he  had  offered  repre 
sented  the  old  man's  earnings  as  a  guide  for  a  seasor 
even  if  his  good  luck  were  exceptional. 

But  the  Jew  was  laboriously  writing  on  the  rcvers 
of  the  sheet.  When  he  had  finished,  he  handed  i 
to  Riccardo  with  reproachful  dignity.  Riccardo  ex 
amined   it.      It   was   headed   like   a   bill. 

M.    Riccardo    Hastiaynini    dcUui    lo    Raphael    Bukhara:    Guide    8    c 

June  27th,  1908. 


Kairoiian. 

l.ife  of  the  crcdit(jr  .... 
.Services  of  M.  Bokhara  a^;  ^niidc      . 
I'oiibion  complcl   tor  24  iiour^  in  ihc  tiouse 
of  M.   Bokhara      .... 

T..!al. 


2000  francs. 
100  francs. 


100  francs  50  centimes 
2JOO  francs  50  centimes 


Riccardo  laughed.      "  Why  the  fifty  centimes  ?  " 

"  Because  there  are  several  small  expenses." 

"  You  have  priced  my  life  too  high." 

"  The  life  of  monsieur  cannot  be  wurth  less  thai 
two  thousand  francs." 

'■  I  am  not  sure  whether  under  present  circumstance; 
it  is  worth  more  than  two  sous  !  '  Riccardo  said,  witl 
some  genuine  bitterness. 

'  Monsieur  underestimates  his  value." 

"  Two  sous  is  an  ovcrestimation." 

Raphael  made  a  magnanimous  gesture. 

"  Monsieur,  I  will  throw  in  your  life  at  a  thousanc 
francs." 
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so   ich      ?•.''"      '''''  '  "^"'-'^  '■*  '-^  -*  --th 
I  undre  1  f  r       ""'    ^^'^    "    f^^"">'   "^^"--^    tl.a..   five 

Hundred  francs  for  my  present  worthless  existence" 

Mons.eur!       And    the    noble    blood    of  "  "sieur 
and    his   good    looks'       Do    th..-  r       n      '.'""'-"'^' 

francs?"  ^^    ^"^  ^^''  ^''^   hundred 

"I'm    afraid    that    those   valuable   commodities    will 
"ot   bnng  you   in   a  permy   more.' 

Ihe  Jew  be^^an   to  scream  in  dispute   u.,til   his   laws 

'"■^    gi\e    m.       Tor    politic,    even    more    than 

^inali>     an     agreement    was     arrived     at.       Kiccardo 

'XL    f  T'i  '"   ^^'""'^   ^^y  "'■-  hundred   fc^ 
inclusue   If  the  Jew   would    take    him   to    Si    Ismael's 

were    drawn    up    and    the    affair    settled.       Now    that 
ma    ers    were     arranged.    Raphael     became     p     fectly 

should   idont  '    j/""^'  ^■^. /"   ^vhat  disguise  Riccardo 
u-Z^'f  h^;     .     n,f  ^'f   ^^^;  t  all-enveloping 

an     Ar-^h     1  '     ^""^     ^'""'^    somewhere 

a.i     Arab    woman's     complete    outfit    was     produced 
K.ccardo  thought   it   possible  that  Raphael   clrr^ed   J," 

s....d  ,a„d   clothes   business   as   we'll    as   thi;   of 
.u.dc       1  he  women  held  their  sides  with   lauc^hter  as 

iH^^d^ssedhm.   first  of  all  stripping  him   to  tJeli" 
l^uck,  y  he  was  clean-shaven,  so  that,  even   if  the   haik 

reccs.aniy    be    penetrated.        He    was    then    mven    a 
^I'aught  of  goat's  milk  to  fortify  him.  "* 

Some  rouL'h  str-iVs   ma^i^  ^c  .._i_  .     „,  .     . 

into     rr.h     .^J         J    /".■■"■     '"''   r""'*''  •■I'UiiKs  L-inbedded 
■"to    cob,    descended    mto    a    courtyard,    dirtier    than 
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anything/  RiccarJo  had  ever  seen.  Men,  Jews,  all  o: 
them,  lounged  about,  talking  and  disputing;  anc 
slatternly  Jewesses  screamed  and  laughed  and  worked 
Cliildren,  chickens,  starved  cats  and  mangy  dogs  ran 
about  underfoot,  and  an  indescribable  mess  of  garbage 
flung  out  to  rot  in  the  sunshine  gave  out  a  nauseatingty 
foul  smell,  it  appeared  that  all  these  human  beings 
were  related  to  Raphael  in  varying  degree,  uncles, 
brothers-in-law,  coujins,  sons,  aunts,  and  daughters-in- 
law,  who  lived  am]  had  their  being  in  the  rooms  leading 
off  this  courtyard. 

They  had  conccMted  the  plan  which  they  anticipated 
would  cause  least  attention.  Raphael  was  to  walk 
some  distance  ahead  ;  Riccardo  to  follow  after  without 
seunu..;  to  do  <o,  until  they  arrived  at  the  marabout's 
house.  'Ihcre  the  Jew  was  to  knock  .lemanding  Si 
Ismael,  and  both  were  to  enter  if  possible. 

The    house    of    Raphael     Bokhara    was    situated    in 

'"u;     ,,f     the    dirtiest     quarters     of    Kairouan,    mostly 

inhabited    by   Jews,    and    forming    a    kind   of    llara   or 

(ghetto.        Hut    this    morning    these    streets    were    not 

throngril     by    noisy    crowds    as    usual.       The    fear    of 

fanaticism  lay  upon   them  all.      .A  Jew  was  even    more 

accursed    in    Moslem   eyes   than   a   ("hristian,  and   spat 

'||H"',  and    kicked    accordingly.      The   Christian,  as   top 

dog,  di.Ithi'    ki.  king   and   spitting   in    the  normal    state 

<.f   thu.gs—if   not    actually,    then     in     spirit.      But    the 

jc-w  ,s   .spurned   of  both.      Hence   an  Israelite   is   chary 

of  appearance  when  the  Moslem  war-cr>'  is  r.iised. 

'ihe>-  soon  reacheil  the  .Arab  streets.  Here  there 
were  groups  vi  men,  discoursing  i„  h,w  voices- 
occasionally  a  rider  galloped  at  breakneck  speed' 
through     thc-m,    disregarding    obstacles;    at    a    corner 
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■^    dervish    was    shrieking    out    prophecies    i,,     .    h;  . 
HKn^^onous   voice   to    .i,htene^  .Ln!^^ 

•saw    a    sti'I     figure    stained    with    blood-    death     h.,l 
cvdenfy  been  abroad  in  ,„c  h.^huays  >.:!%' 

l.=  had  a  cr,„gi„s  excuse  and  was  allowed  t„  ,1. 
».th  a  crsc  a„d  a  bio.-.  There  was  a  feelhj  of 
va,  .,,B  and    suspense   in    ,„e   a,>.       Kicea  df     .le 

"ran  7.  ::rTi:::;Lrr"™^'' '■'""'' ■"■'-'^'' 

I  .,        ,  He  walked  along  with   in  ncin<'  stei,>. 

a  .1   ,ho„«  ,  ,„u,hly  addresse.1  ,rncc  or  twice  he    xnt 

intnnid.,tcd     appearance.       There    were     no    nleas.nt 
wi?h    "T'  "",  "••■""-"-=-.  ""  cofc-honses     r'  w  fe 

haf  l'"?"''f   '"'""'      °""  '"'  ••"-«'   slipped  a 

ha  f.dr,ed  pool  of  blood.      Another  ,i,ne  he   eame    car 

faihnR  over  the  corpse  of  a   l-Vench    soldier    I'lenl 

h.™  f,.'"!  "'X'  ''"''■  ■'■'-  -■'  "»''  ^'-"- 

unoearable  to  his  bruised  bodj- 

bair';oR!'''r^"^/"^"^'^'^'^^'^>--^t'-"    crept 
back  to  R.ccardo.      Not  a  living  creature  was   in    .i<d  t 
m   the   narrow    littk-   byway  through   which   they   were 
Pa-u,g   s   ut   .n  by  high,  whitewash-d    walls  o„\-    b 
^"ie.      It  bore  a  familia,  look,  somehow 

Monsieur-"  said  Raphael.     "  Ifush-!     I  istcn  '  • 
R.ccardo  hearkened.      There  was  an  ominous  .  und 
i.U^  the^roar   of    waters-the    sound    ...    an    immense 

I  he  J'Venrh    h  iv    sc-it  i-i.r,.    -   '  i-  ■,•< 

1      c   ,    .                                '^  iii'ire   soldiers.  i  here  will 

-  M..n,,  „,,„  ,h,  ,,,,  For  ,1,..   |„v..  of  ,;    ,      . 
u^  go  back,  monsieur !  " 
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"  Go  back  !      \Vc  arc  almost  there."' 

"  It  is  folly  to  go  towards  that !  " 

_     lie  indicated  with  a  shaking  forefinger  the  api-n^ach- 
ing  tumult. 

"Go  on,  fool,  I  say!  If  you  doii't  I  will  hand  yoii 
over  to  the  next  Arab  we  meet,  and  myself  too.  V,;u 
shall  not  get  even  a  ten-centime  piece " 

"On,  monsieur,  monsieur,  I  am  an  old  man- " 

"  (Jo  on,  I  say  I  " 

Shuddering   in    every   limb,  the  Jew   prc.ceeded     but 
the   next   moment   a  wild   torrent  of  humanity  p„ur-d 
ilown  upon  them.      Kiccardo   reached   the  f,ld   man   in 
tunc  to  draw  him   int..   the  sheltering  embrasure  of  a 
dooru-ay,  kec-pin     a  surreptitious  hoh'    on    his   robe  lest 
he   shr.uld    esc.,e    him.       ihe   Jew   crouched   into   the 
shadow  as  far  as  possible,  but  the  mob  were  too  excited 
and   mtent   to   notice   his   presence.      Their  faces   were 
rollmg  with  sweat,  and   in   their  eyes  was   the   look   of 
dogged  despair  and  bestial  fear  only  to  be  seen  in  those 
whom  disaster  had   thoroughly  demoralised.      As  they 
went    they   uttered    wild    cries.      Women -there    were 
women  too,  shrieke.l  out,  '•  Wee,  woe  !  "      Some  looked 
finrce.  some  craven  ;  all  were  white  with  dust       Horse- 
men uent  with   tlie  crowd   on    horses  as  dejected   and 
«1usty  as  their  masters.      Many  wen-  wounded. 

They  came  to  a  standstill,  and  th.-  .rush  became 
fraiful  I  hose  behind  were  pressed  upon  b\-  those 
st.l  farther  behind,  th.se  in  front  by  those  r'ece.Iin.^ 
st.Il  farther  ahead.  The  Jew  whimperc-d  in  his  corn.T 
like  a  frightened  urchin. 

All  at  once  the'-e  was  a  cry-  - 
"  The  (ireat  One  '      Ismael.  Ismael  !  ' 
Kiccard...   craning  above    the    heads   of    the   people 
could  see  a   .single   horseman    forging   his  uay  th.ough 
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seen  his  clearest  hopes  shattered  ^^'   '^"'^ 

K's.MK'   in    his   stirrups,  he   shouted    f.r   siVnce  •   nnd 

^'lence   sc,  .reat  was  his  pouer  still,  fcl!  '  *""' 

n-:H:^::hr:hir"w^:;L-:::--'''^^--<'^. 

uacK,  sots — and  iiu-et  it  '  '  ^    ' 

1  here  was  an  indistinct  rumble  ifi.r  tl,  .  fi    . 
of  astonishment.  '"  ^''^  '"'""'-■"* 

"  Get  back — and   meet   the   dr-^tU  ,. .  i 
I  "ill  head  tho  pack  „f  clsll"      "-  '""■'■'  '''■"-■"'^''■ 

Kv,.ry  word  wa.  metallic  a,„l  fcll  hard.      There  w  ■. 

piacl  ,„„.!■ ,.;:;;::;'""« *i-"-,  '^—-e „,  .a... 

in  the  rear.  "*''  "'""""'"  "•'-  l'=^'nl 

The  voice  laslied  om  .if;aiii_ 

u,y"'"o''n;;,r;'' ',"" "'  ','•'"■"""■ """  •■'" "-  --^--'i 

■^">  v.;   fjinul    loos      ve    lnv.>    ,\.,t.  i    .. 

We    il       ,r"'  ""   '"'   "-^"""«l  "-r  r.r  Hi' 

t"  :f  i,nl':ir';':::.^::,>:' "■■  7-' .-- 

^^'    J^"i^cl.   not    Allah,   hath   deserted   u' •  "  cfed   . 

blood-bespattered  horseman  an^rilv ,,..  .. J.    '  '' 

'-»     »'  ....... .. .. ....^.  ._. 
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grovvhnjr  of  the  rest.  "  Who  received  the  news  c 
victory  yester-even  with  silence  and  an  averted  face 
VV  ho  i<ept  a  dark  mien  in  the  hour  of  triumph  ?  Wh« 
urged  peace  h'ke  a  woman,  sayin-  that  the  hour  hac 
not  come?  Truly  our  prophet  is  proved  a  fals, 
prophet  and  a  chicken-hearted  :  Who  knows  but  tha 
he  hath  not  sold  himr.cif  to  the  I- rench  '  He  ha' 
eagerly  prayed  for  inaction  -  the  prayer  may  be 
bought   ..."  ^ 

His  voice  was  drowned  in  the  snarl  of  the  crowd  i„ 
hundreds  of  conflicting  voices  and  cries,  llabel  wa^ 
let  loose— a  confusion  ,>f  tongues  arose.  There  were 
cries  of  "  D.nvn  with  the  false  I'rophct  :  " 

"  Down  with  the  coward  :  " 

"  Fight  for  us,  Ismael !  " 

"  Impostor  !      Impious  one  :  " 
Icaler,  work  us  a  miracle  .'  " 

"  Kill  the  dog,  son  of  a  dog  :  " 

"  Allah  wither  him  and  his  children's  children  "" 

IVesently  the  voice  of  Si  Ismael  rose  again,' but  it 
was  impossible  to  hear  what  he  sai<l  above  the  yelling 
disorder.  The  multitude  about  him  swayed  like  a 
turbulent  sea  backwards  and  forwards.  Arms  were 
raisecl  menacing  faces  lifted;  .yes  glittered  with 
hatred;  t.  eth  were  bared  like  fangs-the  wolf  was 
uppermost. 

"  Thou  hast  lietrayed  us  to  the  Koumi  "' 

"  Traitor  ; " 

"  Polluter!" 

Si  Ismael  sat  unmoved  above  the  throng,  his  eye- 
brows raised  a  scornful  smile  on  his  lips.  Riccardo 
c.ndd  nr.t  help  but  admire  his  bravery.  1  f .,d  he  shown 
a.,  atom  of  cowardice,  this  wild-beast  horde  would  have 
c^ragged    him   to  earth    in    a    moment   and   torn    him 
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limb  from  limb.     A  shn.i  1    ■ 

diverted  Kkcardo.J^"        ^  ''"'  '""''  '«='*'J=  «■" 

"'■■ffled  like  l^hnself  t- " 'T.      '■  """'""'■      '^  "<>"'•"■ 

"Get  >ou   hot    d       'l; f^.^'  ""■^"  P™-«ied. 

who  was  wedded   b  side  ttm  '    "',"   "'  <='f ''>'  "'^"^ 

n>ea.s  for  your  husbands  I„d"on,  ■'  ''"""   ""  '""^■"' 

.,,",'  "'^'  '■"'■y  nf  the  mob  .,re«'  uith 

All   their  des,,air  .,11   ,l„.,v  a-  ''  *-''-■''>'  »«'^nJ- 

before  had  bee  ,  S  j^^^i       ,™"':"°  '""  '^  ^^  "ays 
-k  a„d  built  ,hel>  Lte'"    ''  '''"'  '"'  '"=^'>^>'  "^^^^ 

-eelh^'chrtt: h!,,!^"'   '■'"■    -"    -^   •" .•■  «.1  .he  Je.,  his 

br.d;e'r:'e^::;'':ni'  zr' "-  ':■-'■-  ^-"■-  "•■'  ■■'» 

a  yard   fro,,,    ,1^      '   ""■  "'"""I   '••-■•'-1  »"<'  l.lu„«ed 

--  .e-e„t  ha '  e„:r:o^<;;;;c':.,;"th«  ;i;"'™"^-  •'"= 

conscious  of  a  swift  ll,r„.,        ,  ""^  ''"''  ""<>■ 

-vayed  uueertai  iy  t^:j^'  T",  ""'  ^^'  '»'"-' 
from  the  doorwav  „,,e  r  ,  o  :  ''"■'■''•'''  '""'  '""  »  f^' 
horse  rea,ed  a.^d,,     L  '  '"  ""■■  ^"""P^-     The 

crowd  l,ad  real  S  ;,  '  V  d  ;,t  '""  ■"'"'■  "^'"'^  "^'^ 
Pl""k'e  had  releal^  M  .  :  .'''"-■"^^-  ""'  "■«  horse's 
wouta,,  beside  Ki . A  do^  f",  /"^  "'""''  f""''  »"-l  'he 
'.■=rt  body  frlm  ';;,'•  ;"•■'.  '7^"'  ""•'  ''-Ki."--.l  the 
a    fiendish    sou™!      he  ,  '     "™''''  ^""^'-      ^  yell. 

burs,  from  the'"i:;oa;:,;re:;'.rr;''"^  ■•■■''"■*■ 

fro„i  its  prej-  o„lv  hi,  tl,  "■'"  '*epa,.,led 

felt  the  d«,rU  ,,1^i,  "X  ,'■■''7'  ',"""■  "''''""" 
wards  as  i,  npc„,.d  Ti,h  ■  ,  "'  •'''""«'  '"'^^'1  '-'ck- 
he  ...rned  a,K  I,,,,  '  '"""'"r  "f '="m|„..|,e,„io„ 
i"»i<le.a„d  .0  b  ,  1'  /'"K  "'=  ""'■■"".scious  ma„ 
•vereo,,,,i,,'.  'T'l^'  ','!'•:,.'"  ^™'"  -'hi".  They 
35 ■"     •"'"'  "■''^y^^^^-^'wicd,  there  was 


j'i/ 
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the  tluid  r.f  clenched  fists  on  the  heavy  woodwork,  the 
scream  of  a  li<,rse  in  mortal  pain.  The  Jew  was  left 
outside,  they  could  hear  his  a-onised  cry.  A  negro 
whom  Riccardo  reco-nised  instantly,  had  opened  to 
them,  and  he  now  joined  them  in  helpin-  to  secure  the 
iloor  by  means  of  substantial  bolts. 

The  woman  nun-  aside  her  haik,  .so   as   to  have  no 
impediment  in  her  swift  movements.      It  was  IMabrouka 
hor  a  similar  reason  he  threw  off  his.      She  -ave  him 
a  cursory  glance  of  recognition.      There  came  a  terrific 
battery  on  the  door. 

"  They  will  burst  that  door  before  lonr.  We  must 
get  him  away,"  she  said  to  him.  The  scar  in  either 
cheek  flamed  scarlet,  her  eyes  were  anguished. 

I  he  big  negro,  his  flabby  lips  working  with  fear 
stooped  and  picked  up  the  wouneled  man  as  if  he  were' 
a  child,  and  ran  before  them  across  the  patio,  up  the 
stairs,  along  a  passage,  up  half  a  dozen  steps  and  so 
on  to  the  roof.  Alabrouka  and  Riccardo  followed  •  she 
agile  as  a  cat,  he  setting  his  teeth  to  force  his  bruised 
and  aching  body  to  the  task. 

The  roofs   in   this   quarter  were  connected,  owing  to 
the  ancient   custom   whereby   Arab  women   of  quality 
visited   each  .    her  on  the   flat  and  whitewashed  house- 
tops, which   are  almost   always   devoted  to  the  women 
of  the  household.      There  was  a  good  deal  of  climbing, 
I^mvever.    and     Riccardo,     impeded     by    his    woman's 
garm.Mits,    streamed    with    perspiration.      Happily    no 
women  were   visible  on   this   roof-world   as   usual—the 
f^ar    of     the    guns    wliich    ha.I    yesterday     raked     the 
quarter  was  upon  them.      Juerything  seemed  da/zlingly 
white    to    Riccardo;    his    eyeballs    were   dry   witli    the 
glare  an.l  with   racking  pain;   his  arm  ached   furiously, 
and  his  stiff  limbs  rebelled  at  the  pace. 
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came  ,  a  i,  ™"t  .ifT  "  """'"S  «""'.,  a„d  they 
.-.nee,  „.i,hea.  <  J,  I  o'  "?  '^'^^  '  '"^'-"^^  -^PP-' 
'1-  broke,,   sha"d      ,f    "^    ,"  ","  ''"'-■  """   •"-e,  a„d 

•ho  i...  s„,-facc  or  .h:  ,:,  r  i^^s^^^"""' ""?'  "■■ 

an     uninhabited    l,ou,e       Tl  ■■*"  ovidently 

'he  en,p,y  fi„.   ZT.!  .-'  ^  HtdT''"-"'  '•"'"'    ^"""^ 

peacocl<-blue,  pale  ereen   ;?,',,  .    "'■'  ."'^   ''r,ll,anl:  hues, 

'ho  rooms  a',,:,  cot™  d:"",,rr':,  '"=^r"" 

dated.      I'ortio,,.,  „f  the  stur.l  f  •       "■'\''''"'l>'  ^'lapi- 

Bivcn  „ay,  spaees  >•■,„„.,,?        T'"  ■■""'  ■^"""ng  ha.l 
^.  ^I'.ii-Ls  }auncd  uliere  t  K^^  ha,i  u 

out  and  never  r,.-placeu.  '"  SOUKod 

The  fugitives  came  to  a  ,.i„tin„  .»       •       , 
«hici,   had    at   one    ,i„„.    1,    t      *^,  '"''  '"   ""-'  '""'^ 
wealthy  n,aster.       ,        ,  J";'™™'    '"f    harem  of  a 
win.lcv  admitte.!  a  s  .eWde""  hi/""'?', '"'""^^'''^^h 
not    reach    the    ,.„„,  hght.  and  the  sun  could 

c-onnade      Ma  ,        :!„!":-   ,""  ,"?'""    °^   '^= 
and,  rolling  ft  up  nut  it  Zt  '""''  "'mpletely, 

foMhe  unconsciou?  ,      thllh^'  '"  ''""",   "  '"'"'''■ 
.ho  tenderness  of  a  >vo,;;  „"   ,  t  e 'S™  '  r',""' 

welhntr  ranidiv  from  -.  ,  •  "      ^^^^^"^^  ^^'^s 

-ho  f br:idLd™:,a:„":z  :;,zf""^"'  t-^ 

.u      •   ,  '^^L<^'<-d.      Riccardo   sud,!,.,,],.    r,.if     •  i 

!he  s.ght  a,.d  crauled  outside  to  ret  h         t If  "',    ,'' 
I  he    exertion    had    been    too    rr^u^    Z   t"':'"^- 
exhausted     (ranie.       F  [,.    ,,,,,,,  '    '"      '^'^    '"'''•eady 

felt   ,nore    n-.overed     m  I  ,    -"    ^''""^    ""^'■'    ^c 

and  incurious  J.;:;';  ■i;^.,  "n"''";     ^^f    ^^    ^^-'-'ed 
^Token   ti-cbcsidehinras"    ';:;'"'%'""'"   ^' 
from  time  to  time   -ts  n  edi      h        '"^'"'  '''""''■"^'  "''^ 
this   .id,.   ,.   .u   f'    t  "^^^"-'■•'^harp   eyes  movin..   from 
--   -.-   u:u;.      i  nc    ncg^ro  passed   him   as   he   lay 
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there,  and   presently   repassed   with   a   broken    pitche; 
full  of  water. 

Gradually     the     nausea      left     Riccard.^,     and      hi: 
dizziness  ceased.      I  le  went  back  feebly. 

Mabrouka  was  staring  out  past  him  with  unblink-":!^ 
eyes.     The    purple   stains    around   them   were    deepei 
than  ever,  her  mouth  was  piteous. 
She  turned  slowly  and  regarded  him. 
"  Are  you  W(junded  then  ?  " 
"  I  was  knocked  about  yesterday." 
He  came  and  sat  beside  her.     "  Is  he  badly  hurt '  " 
"The   wound   is   deep.  ...    I   have   dressed    it   and 
made  bandages  out  of  the   turban.      I    had   some   oint- 
ment, which  I  have  always  in  my  sleeve,  to  stop  blood. 
lUit  it  is  not  of  much  use." 

She  spoke  with  a  clicking  monotony. 

"  He  is  dying  ?  " 

"  I  know  not." 

"  I  can  do  nothing  ?  " 

She  shook  her  head   speechlessly,  tears  welling   into 
her  great  eyes. 

They  sat  for  a  long  while  in  silence.  Once  l?eda 
the  negro  saw  a  scorpion  in  a  corner  of  the  wall  by 
the  ceiling,  knocked  it  down  with  a  stick,  and  crushed 
it  with  his  slippcrless  foot.  The  heat  of  the  day  grew. 
I'rom  time  to  time  ]5eda  rcplenisheci  the  pitcher  of 
water,  and  Mabrouka  bathed  the  temples  of  the  sense- 
less man.  His  lips  were  moving  in  delirium;  he  was 
babbling  in  Arabic,  in  French,  and  in  unknown  tongues. 

At  midilay  Ik-da  left  them,  and  aftei  a  great  whiK 
returned,  showing  his  teeth  as  if  lo  court  approval. 
I  le  Had  skulked  and  foraged  to  some  purpose,  for  he 
bore  a  bowl  of  milk,  and  a  flat  loaf  of  Arab  bread,  or 
^•a/d\     The  sick   man   drank   a  litt'e  of  the  milk,  but 
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I'iccc  of  bread,  ^       '^"''«'"   "'  """^  and   a 

I'rescutly  the  raurmnring  voice    of    ,l„.    ,   • 
ceased,   but  Im  breathing  f-a,    "ud   an         ''/"'f  """ 

:r::Va'Ti4""rt-^ 'V'' ""  ™"""'- 

re.,  and  >:i:Z  dLf    le'ro  "  ^^/"^  r'""""' 
h,s  eyc.,_,hey  .ravelled    round     he     0^^   r'-T"' 

them  wi  h     1.7:0?       ;^^'^^7  ^^  '"   ^"'-"-     She  met 
a.Hmal.  ■^°"'^"''   ""^^"'    '''PI-^'    "f  a  dumb 

^s!:-^'?;'"^'-":^'^'^^'^--''"  a  low  voice 

rci  otto  hi.  h:;:^'^^-^  '^""-^^-^  -•-•  ^-^  ^^^^ '- 1... 

He  looked  at  her  kindly,  vaguely. 
^\c  have  lost,  my  dau-hter  Tt        . 

^'-^^••/«''°'-'-,„;t^Vhatmr^^^^^ 

,aze  '""^"•"  '''"    ^'"^'-^a.  "i.hout  mils  her 

"  Tell  him  to  come  " 

>vo™n.  drt:::i-,i:r-;,;;irr„r "- ""--  ^'  "-'-■ 

't    is    you     then    .  vnn  "       \J^ 

(hi.  I   ic      /      /    •  ^      •       He    paused.     '■  Thp 

luel     .    over,   //m',   my    Jriend  ?   .   .       bit   nnf     , 
thought,  or  I  thought.   .  U  ,    ,,;, '  "^\    '''  >'°" 

things,    the    f..oli.sh„es     'of    1  „   a   a"'  ^"^-'""^  ^^^ 

his  u-eak„e.ss.  ^^  ^^^'^^^Y  ^^c^   in   hi„.  despite 

"  I^ut     you     were     wrong  thp^,.      .         . 

people-are  children   i..n.,ruu"  chfl   .  P^'^'Ple-my 

-.into  .heir  h..i,a«einr:;:i''^-;,;:^:,  ;;:>;-' 

'  Daiijiiitc'r.  " 
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Ihcy  will  be  great.      They  „eccl  the  .nan.  the  Man.  .   . 
Ihe    l^ast    IS   the    niotlier   of  the   future;   the  womb  oi 
he    great    new    time.      Twilight    has     come     for    the 
Uestern  gods --your  Mammon  will   crumble  before  the 
Destroyer    of    images-before    the     I'rophet    of     God 
^our    civilisation    will    die.    your    lights    will    be    put 
out   .   .   .        Me    choked.      Then    after    a    moment     he 
went  on  :-■'  The   new    East,   the   new    Islam,  the  new 
Ullage-breaking  .   .   •  they  are  coming,  they  are  coming ' 
Ihe  spint    of    virility  shall   impregnate    the    old    East 
and    she   will    bring    forth    the    new  ...   a    daughter 
more  beautiful  than  a  beautiful  mother  I  "      His   blood- 
shot eyes  blazed.      "  Not  through  the  colonising  Erench 
nor     the     brutalising     English,     nor     the     bestialising 
Germans-but  by  the  power  of  Allah.   .   .   .   Mecca  the 
Holy  will   fa   ,  Alexandria  the  Holy  will   fall.  Kairouan 
the   Holy  u-.ll   fall,  and   in  Rashid   shall   the  banner  of 
Mahomet  be  planted  for  all  time  by  the  new  Mahomet, 
son   of  Mahomet,  greatest   of  all   the   i'n^phets  !      The 
word  shall  belong  to  el-Ishun-civilisation  shall  belon-^ 
to  Africa.  '^ 

He  paused  again,  catching  his  breath  painfully,  then 
continued  in  a  weaker  tone:  '  Mabrouka  will  brin<r 
your  cousin  to  you-the  younger  one  ;  she  is  safct 
Ihe  other  tuo  are  in  my  house  with  my  women  ;  they 
are  well_  and  unhurt.  The  two  Americans  received 
many  uijuries,  but  were  abandoned  last  night  by  their 
captors  durmg  a  panic.  They  were  carr-led^away  by  the 
I'rench,  and  will  recover.      l-o^Ls  have  tough  skins 

Kiccardo  stammered  his  thanks.  Si  'Esmael  closed 
h.s  ej'es  for  a  little,  and  then  regarded  him  again  with 
good-humoured  sadness. 

•'  As  for  you— you  have  seen  and  learnt  a  little 
the    b.c.haii    is    a    bastard    race   with   the    temper    of 


mongrels  . 
is    courage 
obstinacy 
nothing.   . 
dull  it.   . 
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-  you  there  is  sincerity,  and  there  ^s 
■  -you  have  not  Arab  blood  in  you  for 
.   ^ou    have    understanding  ...   do    not 

MatukT'"'    '''""'■    '"''    '^-"-   ■■  Thou    art    f™, 

"  Sidi,  sidi,  let  me  die  with  thee  ' " 

I I.s    lips   moved    i„    half-meant  mockery.      "What 
^.vc   I   to  do  with  thee-thou   who  art  unclean 
thou. vh^count^st  the  Christian  and  the  out^:^^^^ 

She  raised  wild  eyes  to  his. 
"Peace     unto     thei^     />/,,/,"     u 
■■  Take  ,hy  freedom  "'  '      "^^    '"'^''"^    "-l^'y- 

"  What  is  freedom  without  thee  ?  " 

^^^X   Lr^Ll   t.-a.r'L    VVel'°"    '"    ' 

aance    .  .   .   i  have  forgiven  thee  many  times  over 
wast  thou  not  a  wild  bird  th      i  over   .   .  . 

bird  ,u  •   •  ■   ^^"^  t^aughterof  a   wild 

Dirci  .  .  .  the  cage  was  narrow  "      it;.      •  , 

off  into  silenre-   h«  u  "    "    "        "'^  voice  trailed 

n  into  silence ,  he  was  beginning  to  wander  again 

c.ed.;^-;;,niL -:,-----;- 

••— u  mu.seii.     -My  daughter!      It  shall   not 
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be    forgotten    ...    if    I    forget    not.   the    guardian    ol 

he"  nV  ;f  ^^^^^"^  •  ■  •  '"  the  Nam^e  of  Allah 
the  All-Merc.ful,  the  Compas.sionate.  .  .  Go  to  \\ 
Medinah  and  visit  th.  to.nb  of  the  W\y  Fatima. 
A  akc  the  piigrnnage.  .  .  .  Thou  wilt  find  love.s  in 
^\Iccca.  .  Old  age  is  not  hard  in  Mecca.  .  .  .  Say 
a  rataliah  for  me  flnnrrht-or  -if  ♦!,  o 
I-'atahah "  ^'^uShtei,    at    the    Sanctuary,    a 

She  lifted  her  tear-stained  face  to  listen. 

"  Take  Said."  he  added,  with  a  smile.  "  It  will 
pease  Sa,d  the  poet  t<.  be  called  Hajj.  Hajja 
MabrouKa !    .  Give    n.y    greeting    to    Mahommed 

^aad  ]5ey,  and  tell  him  how  these  last  things  came 
to  pass.   .   .   .   Bend   tiiou,  beloved,  my  voice  gets  weak, 

;: '  "^TTl  "^""""^^  ■  ■  ■"  ^''  "'^'-^p-^-^  '"t-  he; 

"  ,  ,  ^""''  I^^-'  negro  gazed  at  them  stonily.  Riccardo 
withdrew  a  little,  to  the  farther  corner. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards,  Si  Ismael  had  once 
more    relapsed    into    unconsciousness,    and,    with    one 
interval,    th,s    lasted    until    the    end.       The    watchers 
moistened    his    lips    from    tin.e    to    time    with    wate'r  • 
..aurouka    constantly    kept     hi.    forch.^au     cool    with" 
applications  of  wet  strips  of  cloth.      But  gradually  this 
became  unnecessary.      The   fever  died,   a  chilly  sweat 
broke  out  over  his  body.      Once  he  had  a  recurrence  of 
cJel.rium,  and  was  only  restrained  by  force  from  attempt- 
ing to  .s.t   upright.      Once  he  began  in  a  loud  voice  to 
recite  a  fragment  of  the  MoslemTestification— 
'  t"  1-^H  T'T'  '^''  *'^"'"  ''  "'^  ^°^'  '^"t  ''^"'-^h,  and 
h  >  I-a.th  ul    -ollower  and  Best  Creature.      And   I    bear 
\    ...ness   O  Apostle  of  Allah  !   that  thou  hast  delivered 
tb.  bauh   and   opened  Grief,  and  published  Proofs  and 
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fought    valiantly    for    thv    I  n,-,?  i 

God  .1,1   Certainty     ame  ..      tc         '"TT"    "^ 

ia:;:::ra:T;ri>t^  r  '?■■  -™f.'^-rh 

^'"J    i"    the.    Ho„r,    of    D. Vl        •""°'    ""^   "•"'^"'-''^ 

thou  .■m.rcedelt  X.;:  „t2    "'^"  °"'  '"^'^•'-  »'' 

.m.e'1-n";;'  f:et',f  '""^  '^^  '""''''  '"^'  ^  '^  ""-d 
in  a   neigabounniT  mosque   reranllf^^   ^f 

or  peace,  death  or  life,  c       '   as  us,  .    ^h  .         '"^' 

prayer  over  a  city  who  e     a  J  '"'''"''"^  '° 

and  injured.  ^         '        '^  '^'■'^^^"  ^^''^h  dead 

J5cda   the   negro   turned   his   face   toward,  fh.  < 
tuary,  and  entoned  the  iVayer  of  the  V;:::;!:,:'!^^"^- 

"  In  the  name  of  Allih    il„.   M       <•  t      , 
The  K,„g  of  the  D.y  ,_,{  j.-.^i,,,. 

-'   f'alh   of  those 
Of  t|;o>e  wli,,  havt 


/:|■^^a,hofU.>.scf..^v, Thv  ,„v,n,  „.rc>-  i,  ,.,,, 

Way.  '^    "■"    ''""^^''    ^''^^  -^"'■-   nor  deW;,., 

''"""'■     ^^ 'ufA,:,d.,   bjinn.  „..l   Me..-' 


iruni  the 


^labrouka  flung  herself  u 
Jong  and  piercing  cry.  inh 
^valhng  cry  of  the  Eastern  w 


pon   the  dead   man  with  a 
unian    in    its   cadence,  the 


■•Oman  o\er  her  dead. 
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CHAPTER    X 

All  the  uorkl  knou-,s  the  hi.tory  of  tiic  brief  rising  in 
Kairouan  the  bloody  fiasco  of  .508.  The  nenvs- 
papers  of  Lun.pe  pubh-shed  lon^'  commt.nicatior.s  fro.n 
special  correspondents,  describing;  the  destruction  of 
^c  Trench  barracks  by  an  explosion,  the  temporary 
demorahsafon  of  the  ...rrison.  and  the  sho  tlived 
numph    o,    tl.    insurgents.      R.ven.e    was    sun.na  y 

'nahods:  ka.rouat,  was  made  an  example  of  No 
HK-rcy  was  shown.  At  a  lime  when  l.-.-ance  was 
spend,,,,    blood   and    money   in    Morocco,  she    had    to 

dl::ti:!;:  "'^'^  '^"'  ^"^^^^-'^  ^^--^'^  --  -^  ^^'^- 

If  the  political   side  of  the  .../..  .^,  s/..  had  been 
.num  sed    by  the   press;   the   .^^...  ,,.  A'......  was 

spoken    of   as   a   concerte.l    blow   on    the   part    of  the 
^.lent  am,  less  ^.gani.ed  section  of  the  Pan-Islam!; 

and  T..  '  m'"'  ''  '''''''  •^>-^'-l''>-"ts  in  Algie.: 
amJ     1    n,s    ca  im,    Uself    Voun,    Africa    as.umcTj    a 

H  if  ^,p"'  !"T'  ^""^'-"ted  with  a  Disestablishment 
^^'"-  'lis  I,gh.,ess  the  Jiey  expressed  sorn.w  and 
^--    ..    the    outrages    co.nmittcd    b>     hi.    .nw.thy 

Apart  from  ti)e  .no.o  serious  aspect  of  the  outra-^e. 
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tourist.  I    I,,,!   ,1        7  "'•■''"■•-■■'tmcnt      of     thr,-e 

in  tins  way!  "  '"   ""<'>-'  'he   golden   goose 

"   earned    ,n   a   [amtuv^  condition,  to-rcthor   u,>h 
younjr   Italian    LuK-     i„tc,    -.n     \,-.l     ',     '^^""    '''^^   '^ 
^,    iiiu)    an    .\ia)    house     "  ii  ifji    ., 

:i:rrt:,er;.::'tr"^'rT  ""-^ 

several    fe.n.le  servan  ,    ":     Z' U  , '''•''    '"^ 

imbecile  „k|   .,,„„,„  „f  ,„.,;"*:    "■,  "'<-.   ''ylies   was  a„ 

Knglish    will,    ,„          ,  ^  •'  '"""ir"].  „l„>  spoke 

forties:       IJnt      is       1,  i              ^''"'^''"^    ^''^    ^^'^" 

-;-,..  «-a:\,:;;\ -;---;-•  .-r 

son         '11,,.,.  Ill  -  h^cai   deal    about    "  my 

.°  is,.        /     "'  ^■"'  'r\""  »■""'».-  f-'cls.  mnch  too 

e.nb  iu:  zTu";  ""•>■  ■^'^■'"  "■'•■•^"'"  "■•  ■■■■■ 

creseent.  'c    ,  f  I™""""--"    'O'  a  gil,  ,„„, 

s„,-,.|    1,„1  '"^^'  "™"^"    «as    p,,     ..    ..., 

sued    ultle  crraliirp      \1,^     \i  ..  •        a 

andir;;;:,:"^,;:,'",".'':":^""  ••""" »" ■.  i^  ap„eare.,, 

-  --:..,.:.>  yju  ciiiicr  .sjiic  had  died  oH", 
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convers.ition  laiif^uislietl.  Mv^.  MoMre  cuiirc->i''l  tli:it 
she  had  hccii  (>fT  licr  head  with  fri.dit  ;  siu-  fully 
l)elic\ed  that  tin;)-  wen  de-tiiied  to  be  the  latest 
additions  to  a  native  ha.  in,  and  was  prepared,  for 
her  piart,  to  sin m it  herself  rather  than  yii'.d  to  such  an 
unthiiikable  fate.  'I'h.e  younj,^  It.di.in  lady  had  a 
revolver. 

On  the  Satunlay  iiiL;ht  they  had  both  been  awakened 
by  the  most  terrible  wailin^r  and  screainini^^  -<iunds, 
and  Mrs.  Moore  thoir^ht  that  the  end  was  very  near. 
lUit  early  on  Sunday  tluy  were  bundled  up  in  veils, 
and  the  j'oun;..;  Italian  lady  was  told  that  the>'  were  to 
be  sent  back  to  their  friends.  'I'hey  were  forcetl  to 
follow  a  bit;  black  inan  down  several  streets,  and  found 
a  rainsjiackle  c.il)  with  scarlet  curtains  waiting;  for 
them.  Mrs.  Muore  had  protestetl  considerably  at  the 
thoui^ht  of  L,'(jin[;  she  knew  not  whither,  but  the  J'tanv^ 
Italian  l.id)-  talked  in  .\rabic  to  their  c  Muluctor,  antl 
said  it  was  all  ri;:jht,  and  that  they  were  really  to  be 
driven  to  the  I-'ri-nch  iin.uler.  .Mrs.  Moore  aid  that 
she  hid  cried  for  jo)-.  \'ery  soon  the  cab  stopped, 
and  there  was  no  t)ne  more  surprised  or  d<  li;_;hted  to 
see  them  than  Madunc  i'errier,  wlio,  after  th  •  Jestruc- 
ti  <n  of  the  liotel  on  that  terrible  tii'iit,  had  taken  refu'^o 
with  a  ci\il  eii^n'ntcr's  wife.  hioni  thence  lh<j  >oun^ 
Itali.u)  lady  was  conveyed  b)-  a  \iry  cliarmin};  Italian 
inarciiese,  whose  name  .Mrs.  Moore  was  unable  to  re- 
collect—  but  he  was  a  well  l;iiown  antiijuary,  she 
believed — back  to  Tunis.  TIk:  \-oun^  Italian  latly 
and  she-  woidd  be  Iriends  all  their  li\es  after  havin;^ 
^onc  throui;h  such  an  awful  time  lo;.uilur.  .md  she 
had  invited  her  to  come  on  ,i  \isil  to  her  in  New  York. 
She  had  since  he.ml  that  the  Ncnnj;  lady  had  becoinc 
ciij^agcd    U)   be    m.irricd    to   the   j'ounj;   antitjuary,  wh(.) 
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must  have  been  off  his  head  will,  a^xict^  about  Iier 
MrsMoore  added  that  she  was  niaki,,^^  i.iquiries  for 
the  family  oi  \'ussef,  uith  a  n  ieu-  to  making  th.em  a 
.cjift  of  iuoney,  as  the  ill-fated  L;uide  had  met  with  his 
death  m  their  employ.  The  difficulty  was,  she  con- 
fessed  m  an  interview  which  she  -ave  o,.  her  re  turn  a 
month  later,  that  Vussef  seemed  to  have  had  at  least 
seven  m<;thers,  all  Levantines;  and  the  number  of  his 
wives  and  children  was  scandalous.  She  had  .set  an 
•Armenian  a-ent  t.)  the  task  of  sifting  them. 

Under  cover  <.f  ni-ht  Riccardo  had  drag-ed   himself 
backnver   the   house-tops  after   ]5e<ia   to  the  house  of 
iMabn.uka.      .As  lie  entered  he  was  sinvering  with  cold 
thougii  the  ver)-  stone  was   still    hot    to   the  touch  after 
the  I..ng  d;iy  ol  hurnin-  sun.      l^rfore  midnight  he  was 
"1  a        h  fever,  and   he   lost   knowledge  <,f  the  outside 
world.      v)ccasiona!!y   he  heard    the   sound   of  wailin- 
and    thought    11    came    fnun    l..st    spirits   who    nitted 
•"■"uud  h'-s  c.uch   in    llie  guise  -,f  bloodstained  v  omen 
with    r.    I  vcil.s.      Whether   he    h.ul    received   an    injury 
"P.  the  hvad  when  lying  senseless  under   the  tramplin<r 
rioter...  or  whether   the  e.xerticn  (,f  the   day  had  drawn 
too  largely,;,,    his   already  exhausted    .system  he  never 
knew  ;   but  f.,r  d.iys  he  lived  in  this  borderlan.i  of  half- 
facts,  conscious  that  some  one   ie.i   him   with  a  wo,.de., 
spoon,  conscious  of  the  tort.nee'  p.itlern  of  the  iionwork 
on  the  \ast  bed.  and    of  devouring   heat,  con.scious  too 
sometimes,  thiit    a    face    upon    which    two   f.er)'  crosses' 
were  lambent  in  either  cheek  1h-,iI    over    him.  or  that   ;. 
han<i    stained  uith    henna,  and  perfumed    and  eool    w.a's 
laid    upon     his    throbbing    head.       C)nee    he    heanl    a 
.sonorous  voH-e  rea<iing  the   Koran,  and  fought    the  mi 
meaning  syllables  on;  of  }iis  Lmmi!! 
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He  had  delu^'-Mis:  he  imagined  that  they  were 
killing  Aiiiiunzial.i  beside  his  hcd,  and  that  he  had 
never  yet  told  her  he  loved  her,  so  that  she  would 
think  that  he  was  an  accomplice.  Tlum  he  saw 
Mabnmka  smilin;^  at  him  with  half-closed  eyes  stained 
beneath  with  i)urple,  and  dancing  .  .  .  her  foot  slipped, 
in  Annunziata's  blood.  And  then  she  threatened  him, 
and  cried  that  she  was  overlooked  by  the  evil  eye 
because  she  had  broken  her  vow,  and  rolled  her  haik 
into  a  bundle  and  threw  it  at  him.  It  unrolled, 
enveloped,   and   stifled   him.   .   .   . 

Now  he  fancied  himself  at  Carthage,  in  the  ruined 
Damous-cl-Carita,  picking  wild-flowers  with  .\nnunziata 
in  the  sunlight,  while  the  sea  rising  to  meet  the  horizon 
was  pur[)le-bluc  as  delphinium,  and  the  barley  rustling 
in  the  salt  breeze :  the  breeze  that  [)lew  across  the 
African  Sea  from  Sicily.  And  they  heard  Said  sing- 
ing a  melancholy  Arab  song.  Annunziata  said  it  was 
a  love-song,  and  ran  away  to  hide  in  the  barley. 

;\t  last  there  came  a  time  of  long,  cool,  natural 
sleep. 

He  awoke  from  it  to  his  first  real  cognisance  of  his 
whereabouts,  and  his  eyes  wandered  over  the  suiui)-, 
untidy  room,  with  its  semi-Kuropean  luxury.  There 
was  Mabrouka,  lying  inert  aiul  fatigued  on  the  long 
divan,  and  the  mulatto  girl  scjuatting  beside  her.  He 
stirred,  and  the  mulatto,  seeing  that  he  was  awake, 
starteii,   ami    touched    her    mistress. 

Mabrouka  spr;  ng  to  lur  fict,  and  came  softly  to 
the  beilside,  her  weary  eyes  shining — 

"  Tliou  art  better,  we;/  petit}  " 

He  smiled  at  her  weakly,  and  then  strove  to  utter 
a  question. 
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Shr  guessed  at   his  meanii,g,  and  replied  soothingly  • 

They   know   that   you    are   safe "   and   upon  that 

assu^he  slept   again,    on   the    high   road  ^toj: 

Mabmuka,   like   many   women    of  the    East,   was  a 
nurse     by    second    nature.      She    moved     like  at 

t      t        Z    ""^'^'■"■^^'y-    --J    had    an    air    of    nerce 
authontywh.ch    alternated    with    delicious    tendernss 
I,  '""^r^S^'fy-      1'-   -shorten  the   long  hours   sh. 
old  h.m  Arab  tales,  translated  into  the  q.;;int  French 
at      e  found   so  delightful  on   her   lips'  the  old.  o  d 
afis     u  h        7      T  ^-oothened   by  repetition  in  the 
cak  ,  such  as  the  adventures  of  Sidi  Okbar.  or  the  tale 
of    Joseph    the    beautiful    and    Zulecha    h  s    mistress 
Sometmu.   they   were   tales  of  D,inns_true   hi:^  ^ 

::2rnaraunr  "^'^  "   '''  ''^"'-^''-  ^^^   -   ^- 
Occasionally,  it    is   true,  she   would    fall   into   fits  of 
sombre  brood.ng  anc'  rnelancholy ;   but  this  was  nearly 
alvvays  when  she  imaghied  him  asleep  or  apathetic. 

fev^r"' n'f  th  "V"   '"^  '"'    '   ''^'''   ^^ "-  of 
fever    and    the   n.ght   seemed   endlessly   long  and   hot 

she   to  d   h.m   another   story,   in    a   low,  expressionle  s 
vo.ce.  looku^g  before  her  into  the   sultr;  dar'k  .ess   an 
'canmg  her  head  against  his  pillow. 

It  was  the  story  of  a  young   Arab  of  noble   birth 

who  had  made  a  plaything  of  the  littie  daughter  of  a 

Janc„,g  woman  down  in  the  hot  Sot.th.  an/haa  t.ken 

er  wa^m.  to  Algi.s.  where  he  liveJ  as  thet::^ 

dies    ,H    n  '  •   T     '  T^'  '''  ^"  ^'^'  ''^'-'^^>'  J^-""' 

adic     and    the.r  husbands,  as   if  she  to<,   had    beer,   a 
-ank.       Ihat  was  because  he  had  been    brought  up  in 
ans  and   England,  and   because  she  was  only  a  chid 
IJuthetook    her  with   hu„   dnun   ,.   ,u..    c-_..'.       _'."'• 
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when  the  Ijirtl  had  ;^ro\vn  wiiif^s.  and  shut  her  up  in  the 
woman's  (luarter  in  the  ancient  way.  l^ecause  the  bird 
had  learnt  to  llutter  on  the  branches  it  pined  in  con- 
finement, so  one  day  took  flight  with  a  i,'ay  French 
officer  who  was  passinr^  throuj^h  the  desert  to  the 
North  a'^^ain.  But  though  the  escaped  prisoner  had 
longed  for  freedom,  she  found  that  the  officer  had  no 
mind  to  let  her  fly  into  the  wide  world.  Jle  tried  to 
fit  the  fetters  of  love  about  l.^r  wrists,  but  she  would 
have  none  of  it,  and  presently  that  officer— sutldenly 
died. 

She  had  got  thus  far  in  the  tale,  when  Riccardo 
realised  whose  history  he  was  hearing. 

"  Her  husband  killed  him?" 

Mabrouka  made  a  slow  movement,  and  leant  denser 
to  him. 

"No,"  she  said.  "She  killed  him  herself,  and 
because  she  had  no  nione\-  left  she  stok,-  his  jewels. 
She  felt  strange  and  homesick,  and  her  heart  yearned 
after  her  own  i>eopIe  th,.t  she  had  left.  .  .  .  The 
Arab  woman  is  like  that,  inon  petit,  when  tame  birds 
leave  the  cage,  they  starve.  I'or  this  reason  it  is  not 
kintl  to  open  the  door." 

He  waiteii    and  she  'vent  on  — 

'  She  travelled  by  herself  with  only  one  servant,  an 
old  woman,  back  to  the  Algerian  desert  where  h:  - 
husband  was  Sheikh.  She  came  into  his  presence:  he 
seemed  as  though  he  saw  her  not.  Hut  he  saw  her — 
but  yes,  he  saw  her !  a  little  at'terwards,  he  had  hot 
irons  brought,  and  brandeil  her  willi  the  accursed  mark 
of  the  Christians  on  the  left  and  on  the  right  cheek. 
It  hurt  her  very  much,  and  she  became  ill  in  those 
days,  and  her  lieart  was  heavy  within  her.  And  she 
liail  expected   de.ith   rather  than  this.      But   he  turneci 
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her    away,  and    she   went    away,  and    danced    again; 
here,  there,  everywhere,  even   {.,  distant  countries.   ..." 
She  had  many  lovers   in   those   times,  because  she  was 
different  to  the   rest,  and  when   the  scars   had   healed, 
they  added    a  chic,   a    mystery  .   .   .   the   heart  of  the 
Arab  loves  mystery.      Then  he  became— that  is  to  say 
the  man  who  had  been  her  husband  became— powerful 
as  well  as  rich,  because   of  his   knowleds^'e,  and  because 
he  loved  his  people  as  a  lover  loves  his  mistress.      And 
because  the  woman  was  j-ct  very  sornnvful  because  she 
loved   him   above  all  others,  she  went  one   ni<,rht  to  his 
house,  fearin-   death.      Ikit   he   received    her,  even  with 
kindness;   and,   seeing  that   she  went   everywhere  and 
was  known  of  every  one  and   knew  them,  he  bade   her 
to  bring   him  news  of  those  of  whom   he  desired  news. 
So   from   that  da>-  her  eyes   and  ears  were   his.      One 
thing  he  desired  of  her— that  no  man,  even   though  he 
should  possess   \\vx  body,  should  any  more   behold  her 
face.      And  she  sw  .re  that  misfortune   should  overtake 
her  in  the  day  thai  it  should  happen  .  .   ." 

Her  voice  broke,  and   he  heard  her  catch  her  breath 
in  a  great  sob. 

"  It  was  a   perilous   game,  vion  c/ter,  that   Game  of 
Watching.      He    used    to    praise    her.   .   .   .    Sometimes 
she  hated  him,  sometimes  she  thought  it  would  be  easy 
to  kill  him   .   .   .   but  h.is   praise  was  always  sweet. 
She  earned  money,  much   money.      Very  often  she  felt 
gay    when    she    remembered    that    she    was   rich 
often    she    knew    herself    poorer    than    the    raggedest 
Hedouin  girl  with  a  baby  on   her   back.   .   .   .    U\i//a/i ! 
to  what  good  thinking  of  those  things  .  .   .  one's  life 

is  written  ;  there  is  no  help " 

Riccardo  found  no  words. 
26 
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She  moved  abruptly  and  laughed  mirthlessly  ;  then, 
rccollccling  him,  gave  him  a  drink  of  herbs,  and  left 
him  to  sleep.  He  saw  her  shadow  in  the  doorway  till 
the  dusk  of  early  morning  replaced  the  indigo  of  night, 
and  he  fc'I  into  a  wearied  sleep. 

One  cay  lie  recalled  this  tale  to  her,  but  she 
grew  dark  with  sudden  anger,  and  denied  ever  having 
told  it.  ^ 

Soon  after  she  was  absent  for  a  whole  day.  The 
long  hours  had  ne\er  seemed  so  long.  Weak  and 
drowsy  as  he  still  was,  he  craved  f./r  her  soothing 
hands,  fur  her  tales  of  djinns,  for  the  .sight  of  he'r 
sombre  eyes.  The  mulatto  girl  fed  him.  "  lie  spent 
much  of  the  next  night  in  wakefulness:  he  felt  a 
peevish  resentment  against  Mabrouka  for  having 
deserted  him  without  a  word,  the  peevishness  of  a 
convalescent.  But  he  slept  late  and  far  into  the  next 
day,  and,  waking,  heard  a  sound  of  voices.  I'here  was 
a  rustle  of  garments,  the  music  of  the  khalkhal.  He 
opened  his  eyes  and  saw  that  she  had  returned,  and 
stood  beside  his  bedside  with  a  mysterious  smile,  a 
ridtlle  incarjiate. 

"  It  is  thou,  returned  at   last,  oh  Sphinx  !  "   he  said 
gladly. 

"  It  is  I,  oh  foolish  one!" 

Her  air  of  gaiety  and  importance  mystified  him. 

"  What  hast  thou   been   doing  ?     Where   hast  thou 
been  this  long  time  ?  " 

"  I  have  bc;en  to  get  thee  a  present,  man  eu/ant." 

"A  present?"  he  echoed,  puzzled. 

She  turned   on   her   heel   and   left  him.      He  waited. 

'liicre   was   a   prodigious   amount   of  whispering    and 

ollo(iuy.      He     cK;.ed     his     eyes    again     impatiently 

..,....„,-,,     ..^.^      ...       .^^^.     v^iiiiuUl    cApiunatiun     tor 
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brain    or   was   ,>     \  ^  ^'''■'"'  ■'^^'"  '"  his 

plea™:;™""'-'  ""*  •'  "  "=  "''''•  -■'"  -  8-t  and  sudden 

She     took     him    into    her    prm.       -.u 
tenderness  and  laid  fresh  I,;: .;::;,.::""    '    -"-'^ 

and  had  entered  a  „L  o    vt^fi'T';;  ""T/P-'i-'Sly. 

old  woman   could   not  hear       a/    '^"^'''''^  ^'^^  ^er,  the 

.*=  had  been  .rapped   u^n  a"  0^0"  siVa^d  T' 
downsta  rs    nlacn,]    i^t-r.  '     "^  taken 

She  was  unabt    ;  ^^^^l^llT  r'   ""'"  ""■ 
the  car   ,>    -,        7  i<iccardo   how  long  she  was  in 

at  her  destination,  .as  nl^lled  t™  tr"  sHni„:"r' 

hfeh  ran.^be^a  e  e';  a^'  t"*;:'  '"  ^"""=  """  "^ 
the  luxury  was  so  .rea.^  Therr,,  ir'Z  '^T'^"  '"' 
»hon,    every  one  fcared,  but  who-ivas":e;rk;;:r:: 
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Annunziata,  and  talked  excellent  French.  They  spoke 
of  her  as  the  Princess.  She  was  Turkish,  and  smoked 
an  enormous  luimber  of  ci^^arettes,  and  was  monstrously 
fat.  She  sc(jl(icd  and  petted  the  other  women  accord- 
ing to  her  whim  or  moocJ.  One  day  a  man  came,  and 
Annunziata  was  unceremoniously  bundled  away  into 
hiding.  Through  a  moment  of  carelessness  on  the 
part  of  the  woman  who  guarded  her,  however,  she 
managed  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  him,  and  saw  that  he 
wore  European  dress,  was  short  and  fair,  and  had  a 
red  fez  on  his  head.  The  old  woman  talked  to  hiin  in 
French  part  of  the  time,  and  Annunziata  hc-rd  her 
call  him  "Your  Highness."  She  had  not  dared  to 
h'sten,  and  had  slipped  back  again  to  her  hiding-place. 

"  l)Ut  when  you  left  ?  "  Riccardo  asked. 

"They  took  me  away  in  a  closed  carriage,  and  drove 
for  about  two  hours.  I  do  not  think  it  could  have  been 
farther  away  from  Tunis  than  La  Marsa,  but  I  dared 
not  look  out.  They  simply  set  mc  down  near  the 
Porte  de  Franc,  and  drove  off." 

"La  I\Lu-sa  ? "  repeated  Riccardo.  "The  Bey's 
cousin  lives  there,  in  one  of  the  late  Bey's  palaces." 

"  Oh,  several  members  of  the  Bey's  family  have 
palaces  thcie.  But  I  am  not  sure.  It  is  safest  to  let 
things  like  that  alone  in  this  countr>'." 

"  How  did  )'()U  know  that  I  was  here?" 

"  3aK  atore  had  a  funny  letter  in   bad  French  to  say 

you  were  safe.      .And   yesterday   Mabrouka  came   and 

wanted   me  to   travel   back  with   her.      I  would   not  at 

first,  because    of    what    happened    last    time,    but    she 

showed     me   \<)ur    handkerchief.   .   .    .    l^esidcs    I    knew 

her  f.ice.      1    left   a   letter  for   Gioconda,  who  had  gone 

out  with  (iiwvanni,  and  started  off  with  her  at  once." 
"V'.,.'  '...>■.■  I r.f-,.:)"  ...,:,>  p: i.,  , „..:i.. 
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"Yes.  I  had  seen  her  on  the  terrace  once  or 
twice  .  .  .  you  retnember  I  told  you  about  the  Arab 
iady  on  the  next  terrace,  to  whom  I  threw  a  rose. 
You  must  not  think  it  strange  of  me,  Riccardo.  but  a 
little  while  ago  I  }-  d  a  silly,  fanciful  idea  that  you 
must  have  seen  her  and  fallen  in  love  with  her.  It 
was  because  one  evening  I  saw  some  one — something, 
climb  over  the  wall  which  divided  the  two.  I  could  not 
sleep  that  night,  and  had  gone  out  on  the  terrace  to  get 
cool,  and  had  gone  to  sleep.  Then  I  heard  little  noise, 
and  woke  up,  and  saw  this  figure.  .  .  .  You  must  forgive 
me.     But  you  like  things  you  do  not  understand." 

He  kissed  her  hand.  "A  little  understanding  is 
worse  than  none." 

"  Now  of  course  I  know  it  was  not  you  ;  besides 
Mabrouka  is  not  really  very  young.  She  is  not  pretty 
either,  close  to." 

"  No,  it  was  not  I." 
She  kissed  him. 

"  That  house  is  empty  now.  I  found  it  out  the  day 
before  yesterday.  Giovanni— oh,  I  haven't  toKl  you 
that  Giovanni  wants  to  marry  Gioconda — says  that  he 
will  take  it  and  alter  it  and  live  in  it  with  Gioconda, 
so  as  to  be  near  us.  Salvalore  asked  the  police,  and" 
they  said  that  a  man  called  Mahommcd  Sa'ad  Bey, 
who  is  related  to  the  I^.cy,  had  lived  there,  and  had 
been  suspected  of  complicity  in  something  political, 
and  had  disappeared." 


Annuiiziata  travelled  back  to  Tunis  in  the  care  of 
Madame  Terrier  that  evening. 

A  few  days  later,  Riccardo  was  able  to  get  up, 
and  after  that  his  recovery  was  rapid.  Tiie  day  came 
w.-.cri    he   was   iu  gu    to    Tunis.      iie   dressed,    but    no 
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Mab  ouka  came   .n    as    usual    to    chatter  cross-legged 

fa?  bo    ,"V  '"   '''"  ''^°^  "'^'■'^    h^   ^-"^    '-^    break 
fast  bou-l  of  goats  m.lk.  sipping  herself  from  a  tiny  cun 

of  coffee,  and  munching  at  indigestible  Arab  sweetmeats 
h-m      She  shrugged  her  shoulders,  and  pointed  vaguely. 

that  TZ  7  ""'  'T  ■  "  ^"'-"'■^^  ^'"-•^^«'  J<"owing 
hat  she  had   learnt  the  meaning  of  this  phrase.     But 
ihe  shook  her  head. 

Beda   entercl,  and   Kiccar.lo  mado  a  foor  attempt 
to  make  h.msolf  understood   i„   Arabic.      Jlcda  smTed 
an     putfnghis  hand   into  his  breast  drew  out  at  ta 

he  ^n''";      '"■      ''    "'""'    """    '■•   '    treath    of  a 
heaiy  perfume,  jasmine  or  ambc-rj;ris 

Kiccardo    opened    it.  and   read   in   the  ill-snclt    ili- 
wntte,,  Ircnch  that  he  knew  and  loved- 

■'  Good-bye  «.«/,///.      „  ;,  .^j  (o  me  that  you  arc 

back  and  see  you,  some  day—perhaps.  I  have  rone 
-^y  u„  a  long  journey,  to  another 'country  ,  fa  : 
been  ,dle  a  kng  time,  and  our  proverb  says' hat  when 

fncf  „lleness  feeds  the  sorrou-weed.  Said  will  ioin 
me  ron,  Tunis.  ,„  ,he  winter  I  shall  dal'  in 
ConstantM.ople,  where  I  have  good  business.  .  .  .  Think 
of  Mabrouka  as  when  you  saw  her  first,  dancing  not 
-ecpmg    as    she  is    n„>v,    and    sad    to     ose    hef  Z 

sTva   lt^;^    h   ;       u'""'"  ""=  '''leriniage,  and  I  shall 
•v^y   a   I'dtahah     or    thee   also  r,     i  u 

good-bye,  1  kiss  thee  tenderly"  '   '  '  '*"■  '"  """' 


-a'-e  .>.e  pigeon  ,';:  tl  r':/"^,,  ":„;";l\''-^'' 
return,  when  it  cooed  if  ,„,  i  "'  °"<'^  -T'd  that,  n, 
remen,bered,  too  Xt  sh  e  UU>  ■  >""'"'''°"-     '  '= 

of  Mecca,  u  nder  1  Vt  „f  '  "k"'"  ''  ""■■  P'8<^°"^ 
Pen.-oner.s  on  the  ;™::ii,;Vr7.t:tr:■,;l^""=^^ 

a;>,  uhee,  round  and  dtpp"  f '  tr:  Th  "hi  ""^ 
v.s.on,  ,.ade  a  .'.n  that  he  \L  read"  t^  Irt    """"' 


THE    END 
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